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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE  intention  of  this  treatife  is  to 


1  prefent  to  the  public  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  abuse  of  medicine.  The 
importance  of  the  fubjedt  will  at  firft  light 
appear  evident.  It  is  clofely  connected 
with  the  art  of  medicine,  the  art  of  pre¬ 
venting  and  curing  difeafes.  To  contri¬ 
bute  fomething  towards  the  fuccefsful 
pradtice  of  fo  neceffary  and  ufeful  a  pro- 
feffion,  is  the  author's  higheft  ambition. 
To  determine  how  far  he  has  fucceeded 
in  this  view,  he  willingly  fubmits  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  the  public. 


The  author  has  enumerated  inftan- 
ces  of  the  abufe  and  negledt  of  fome 
of  the  moll:  ufeful  remedies,  which  have 
been  hitherto  difcovered  by  experience. 


a 
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vl  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  abufes  of  medicine  indeed  are  fo 
very  numerous  and  important,  that  great 
candor  is  requisite  to  treat  of  them  in 
Inch  manner  as  not  to  give  offence  to 
men  of  fenfibility  and  judgment.  Every 
candid  perfon,  engaged  in  the  difcuffion 
of  a  fubjedt  of  this  nature,  will  with  the 
Utmoft  attention  purfue  that  train  of  ar¬ 
gument,  which,  without  irritating  the 
paffions,  may  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  er¬ 
rors,  with  a  view  only  to  corredt  them. 

“  The  author  has  abftained  mo  ft  re- 
ligioufly  from  perfonal  refledtions.  He 
has  cenfured  no  man  and  therefore  hopes 
he  has  offended  no  man/’  If  he  be  found 
to  have  departed  from  any  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  dodtrines  either  of  theory  or  of 
pradtice,  which  may  be  thought  in  fome 
meafure  to  have  ftood  the  teft  of  time 
and  from  thence  to  have  derived  an  ad¬ 
ditional  authority,  he  has  been  induced 
to  do  fo,  not  from  the  defire  of  indulging  > 
an  idle  curiofity,  nor  from  the  illiberal 

motive 
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motive  of  gratifying  a  fpirit  of  oppoiition, 
but  from  a  full  conviction  of  the  inaccu¬ 
racy  or  falfehood  of  fuch  doCtrines. 

In  pointing  out  the  abufes  of  medicine, 
the  author  has  firft  treated  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  effeCts  of  the  unnecessary  use 
of  remedies,  which  is  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  principal  fource  of  dif- 
eafes  f.  He  has  next  touched  upon 
the  neglect  and  imprudent  use  of 
them ;  a  fubjeCt  that  prefen ts  to  view 
an  extenffve  field  of  obfervation.  “  He 
could  have  illuftrated  the  truth  of  his  re¬ 
marks  by  a  variety  of  cafes,  but  to  enter 
into  fo  minute  a  (detail  would  he  thinks 
be  equally  unneceifary  and  uninterefting.” 
After  having  pointed  out  inftances  of  fuch 
errors  in  practice,  he  is  naturally  led  to 
mention  thofe  methods  of  cure,  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  the  mod: 
fuccefsful.  To  avoid  the  repetition  of 

words,  he  has  in  feveral  cafes  hinted 

a  2  at 

*  Gaub.  Inft.  Pathol.  Med.  de  intern peftivo  remedi- 
•ruin  ufu,  p.  242. 
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at  the  life  only  of  a  remedy,  hoping 
that  the  negleCl  or  imprudent  appli- 
cation  of  it  will  eafily  be  afcertained 
by  the  reader.  In  feleCting  the  parti- 
cular  inftances  of  the  abufe  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  has  endeavored  to  fix  upon 
thofe  that  are  general  and  important* 
He  has  alfo  taken  notice  of  the  abufe  of 
certain  remedies  in  feveral  difeafes,  in 
which  the  practice  is  either  contradictory 
or  obicure.  But  though  the  reader  may 
find  fome  examples  of  the  abufe  of  medi¬ 
cine  here  enumerated,  he  will,  with  very 
little  reflection  and  medical  knowledge, 
be  able  to  perceive  that  a  multitude  of 
abufes  yet  remains  unnoticed,  all  of  which 
are  ferious  in  themfelves,  but  could  not 
have  been  included  in  this  eflfay  without 
having  fwelled  it  to  a  fize  far  greater  than 
was  originally  intended. 

The  author  has  been  cautious  to  make 
ufe  of  the  molt  eafy  and  familiar  language 
in  every  part  of  this  treatife,  where  the 
knowledge  of  what  it  contains  might 

prove 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


IX 


prove  of  fome  utility  to  the  public.  Every 
one,  not  unacquainted  with  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  anatomy,  will,  it  is  hoped,  find 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  ob~ 
fervations  made  on  this  fubjed.  Perhaps 
too  there  will  be  fome  who,  upon  the 
principle  of  felf-prefervation,  will  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  at  leaft  an  ufeful, 
if  not  a  neceflary  thing  to  be  informed 
how  greatly  the  abufe  of  medicine  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  dif- 
eafes.  Indeed  mankind  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  practitioners  of  the  medical 
art,  ought  equally  to  join  their  endea¬ 
vors  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poffible,  what  fo 
nearly  concerns  them,  as  the  abufe  of 
medicine.  They  who  are  poftefted  of  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  a  juft  feeling 
for  the  fufferings  of  others,  can  never  re- 
fufe  to  take  part  in  a  caufe  fo  generally 
intereftine.  The  author  has  endeavored 

O  -  i.*  »• j  • 

to  difcufs  the  fubjeCt  in, an  impartial  man¬ 
ner,  and  to  found  his  obfervations  on  fads 
afcertained  by  experience. 
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SECTION  I. 


O  F 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

(  ■  *  '  i  ‘  . . .  \ 

BLood-letting  is  a  term  comprehending 

every  artificial  difcharge  of  bloody 
made  with  a  view  to  the  cure  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  difeafe*.”  It  is  a  remedy  no  left 
liniverfally  ufed,  than  important  in  its  effe&$9 
Its  great  activity  renders  it  dangerous  when 
unfkilfully  employed.  For  if  it  be  powerful 
in  preferving  life,  it  is  alfo  powerful  in  de* 
ftroying  it. 

Blood-letting  diminiflies  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  fluids,  removes  plethora  or  the  too 
great  fulnefs  of  the  veflels,  and  proves  highly 
antifpafmodic,  by  inducing  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  but  particularly  of  that 

A  2  part 


*  Duncan’s  Elem.  Therap.  p.  17 


part  from  whence  the  evacuation  is  made.  It 
mitigates  morbid  heat ;  reduces  the  flrength 
and  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe ;  diminifhes  the  tone 
of  the  moving  fibres  •,  and  tends  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  topical  determinations  of 
blood  to  particular  parts,  affehtions  fo  fre¬ 
quent  and  alarming  in  a  variety  ©f  diforders. 

After  this  very  brief  account  of  the  general 
effefts  of  blood-letting,  I  fhall  enumerate  feme 
inflances  of  the  abufes  to  which  this  valuable 
remedy  is  unfortunately  proflituted  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  inattention.  For  this  purpofe,  we 
fhall  begin  with  obferving  the  bad  confequem 
ces  of  Unneceffary  blood-letting  on  the  general 
health  of  the  conftitution. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  animal  frame  with 
the  power  of  preparing,  from  proper  aliment, 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood.  This  vital  fluid, 
fubfervient  to  nutrition,  is,  by  the  amazing 
Frufture  of  the  heart  and  blood- veflels,  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  different  parts  of  the  fyftem. 
A  certain  natural  balance  between  what  is  taken 
in,  and  what  paffes  off  by  the  feveral  outlets 
of  the  body,  is,  in  a  flate  of  health,  regularly 
preferved.  When  this  balance,  fo  effential  to 

life. 
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life,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  animal 
eonftitution  interrupted,  either  a  deviation 
from  a  found  ftate  is  immediately  perceived,  or 
health,  from  that  moment,  is  rendered  precari- 
qus.  Blood-letting  tends  artificially  to  de~ 
ftroy  that  natural  balance  in  the  eonftitution. 
Nature  deprived  of  a  quantity  of  the  circa-, 
lating  fluid,  being  fitted  with  means  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  lofs  file  has  fuftained*  begins  im¬ 
mediately  to  repair  it.  The  fecretions  and  ex¬ 
cretions  in  general  are  diminifhed ;  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  encreafed ,  and,  for  a  Jfhort  time,  the 
procefs  of  nutrition  is  unufually  quick 

Thus,  by  the  w-ifdom  of  Providence,  nature 
foon  reftores  to  the  eonftitution  what  art  had 
taken  from  it.  The  confequences,  therefore, 
of  having  been  -once  bled  are  rarely  confider- 
able.  This  Angle  operation,  however,  if  or¬ 
dered  without  neceffity,  was  an  imprudent  vio¬ 
lation  of  nature,  and  of  common  fenfe. 

But 

*  Elem.  of  Therapeutics,  p.  173.  This  fa£t,  which  is 
admitted  by  all  phyholcgifts,  fhews  the  great  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the  animal  frame.  It  is  properly 
referred  to  the  vires  naturae  medicatrices.  It  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable  how  very  quickly  a  healthful  confutation  can  re¬ 
pair  great  lolTes  of  blood. 
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But  too  often  the  pradtice  has  not  refted  here. 
For  various  are  the  incidents  which  favor  the 
repetition  of  blood-letting.  The  patient,  if 
addidted  to  an  eafy,  indolent,  luxurious  way 
of  life,  may  find  himfelf,  after  the  evacuation, 
fenfible  of  fome  prefent  cafe.  The  fyflem, 
being  before  too  full  of  blood,  enjoys  a  fhort 
refpite  from  its  ufual  oppreflion. — Or,  after  the 
bleeding,  though  it  was  improper,  and  tended 
rather  to  encreafe  the  difeafe,  yet  the  hope  of 
relief,  or  a  change  of  weather,  the  benefit  of 
exercife  and  country  air,  or  fome  other  al¬ 
teration  in  an  accuftomed  manner  of  living, 
may,  by  palliating  or  removing  the  com¬ 
plaint,  prejudice  the  patient  in  favor  of  the 

lancet. - The  diforder,  it  may  be,  was  of 

fuch  a  kind  as  really  to  admit  of  alleviation 
from  the  ufe  of  bleeding  *,  but,  neverthelefs, 
the  remedy  unhappily  proves  of  worfe  effedt 
to  the  conftitution  than  the  difeafe  itfelf  would 
have  done,  though  entirely  left  to  nature.  — - 
Great  numbers  of  people  who  have  been  re-> 
lieved  by  bleeding,  are  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  means  of  their  own  recovery,  and  to  be¬ 
come  ftrenuous  advocates  for  its  ufe,  even  in 
cafes  by  no  means  fimilar  to  their  own. 

Thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  accidental 
caufes,  often  perfuade  to  repetitions  of  blood¬ 
letting. 
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letting.  The  confequences  now  become  more 
ferious.  The  conflitution,  though  it  did  not 
fuller  materially  from  one  injudicious  bleed* 
ing,  yet  far  from  being  able  to  undergo  with 
impunity  repeated  operations  of  a  fimilar  kind* 
turns  againfl  itfelf  thofe  powers  which  were 
given  for  its  prefervation,  and  co-operates  with 
the  imprudent  ufe  of  the  lancet  in  promoting 
the  accomplifhment  of  its  own  definition. 
For  now  the  conflitution  not  only  repairs  the 
lofles  of  blood  it  fuflains,  but*  if  the  common 
intervals  of  time  be  interpofed,  makes  more 
blood  than  is  naturally  required  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  health  and  life,  that  it  may  be  able 
to  bear  fuch  repeated  evacuations* 

Thus  the  habit  of  blood-letting  is  eflablifh- 
ed.  But,  in  fadl,  habitual  blood-letting  aug¬ 
ments  the  very  evil  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
For  fanguine  evacuations  neceflitating  the 
conflitution  to  make  more  blood  than  is  re- 
quifite,  produce  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  fyf- 
tem  *.  The  balance  between  what  is  taken 

into 

*  Left.  on  the  Mat.  Med.  p.  31.  On  this  head  I  may 
obferve,  that  blood-letting  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  in* 
creafe  the  quantity  of  the  blood ;  and  if  this  evacuation  be 

repeated  at  ftated  times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  repletion  ami 

fuch 
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into  the  body,  and  what  paftes  off  by  its  feve- 
ral  out-lets,  is  no  longer  maintained.  As  the 
difpofition  to  plethora  exifts,  plethora  itfelf,  if 
the  perfon  continue  to  live  in  his  accuftomed 
manner,  will  undoubtedly  prevail,  except  at 
that  time  when  the  conftitution  has  juft  recei¬ 
ved  the  unnatural  affiftance  of  the  lancet.  The 
habit  of  letting  blood  increafes  and  becomes 
(Longer  by  repetition.  In  this  ftate,  the  confti- 
ration,  in  fpite  of  human  art,  will  at  times  la¬ 
bour  under  various  degrees  of  plethora;  till 
the  veftels  arrive  at  that  point  of  fulnefs, 
which  agaifi  creates  the  necefTity  of  bleeding. 
Though  fome  confti tutions  are  fo  rob uft,  or  fo 
peculiarly  framed  by  nature,  as  to  bear  fueh 
treatment,  without  any  evident  bad  confe- 
qtiences,  yet  this  is  but  the  privilege  of  few. 
Many  will  feverely  fuiTer,  though  they  them- 
felves  may  often  be  the  hrft  to  extol  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  praife  that  very  remedy, 
which  has  proved  fo  pernicious  to  their  own 
cohftitutions.  They  have  been  bled  till  dated 

.  bleed- 

fuch  motions  are  excited  at  thofe  times  as  render  the  opera¬ 
tion  necefTary.” 

Gaub.  Pathol.  Xnft.  §  391.  Confuetudo  denique  mittendi 
fanguinis,  naturalis,  artihcialis,  uti,  reparandse  jadturse  fhi~ 
dium  indit,  ita  reparatae  creat  intolerantiam*  cui  moles,  alb 
ter  baud  gravatura/  oneri  eft. 
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bleedings  become  neceffary,  not  only  for  the 
fupport  of  their  health,  but  even  for  the  pre* 
fervation  of  their  lives.  They  have  injudiciouf- 
ly  created  to  themfelves  the  necefiity  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  are  even  happy  to  find  that  it  relieves 
complaints,  which  it  at  firft  tended  to  induce, 
and  afterwards  to  confirm. 

The  effects  of  plethora  are  many  and  danger¬ 
ous.  A  flight  degree  of  it  often  produces 
ftrange  commotions  in  weak  and  irritable  ha¬ 
bits  *.  No  perfon  who  depends  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  health  on  an  artificial  difcharge  of 
blood,  can  ever  be  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
Before  the  ufual  means  of  relief  be  employed, 
the  fanguine  fulnefs  at  one  time  or  another  may 
have  proceeded  to  a  morbid  or  even  to  a  fatal 
length.  The  anticipation  of  the  ftated  bleed¬ 
ings  may  with  the  greatefl  inconvenience  leffen, 
but  it  can  never  remove  the  danger.  An  in- 
treafe  of  fatnefs,  unnatural  heat,  torpor,  in¬ 
activity,  and  a  fenfe  of  laffitude  are  common 

B  effects 

*  Gaub.  Irtftit.  Pathol.  §  391.  In  debilibus  exiguura 
qucque  fanguinis  fuperponditim,  valentiori  facile  toleran- 
dum,  fuperatis  canalium  viribus  incommodat,  &  congeftione, 
©ppletione,  eruptione  gravat.  Naturis  irritabilibus  levis  hu¬ 
mor  um  exceftus  pro  ftimulo  eft,  cujus  dum  fentiunt  moiefti- 
am,  in  motus  inordinatos  ruunt,  ut  amoliantur,  ct  feme: 
spfas,  ptedaftis  incaffum  viribus,  fatigant. 
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effects  of  plethora*.  The  whole  vafcular  fyf- 
tem  is  unnaturally  put  upon  the  flretch,  and 
along  with  it,  the  nervous  and  mufcular  fibres. 
Thus  by  flow  degrees,  the  tone  of  the  body, 
in  confequence  of  fo  confiderable  an  over-dif- 
tendon,  is  in  danger  of  being  deflroyed  f .  The 
conflitution  itfelf,  in  proportion  to  its  native  vi¬ 
gor,  is  rendered  liable,  exclufive  of  every  other 
caufe  of  difeafe,  to  break  many  years  fooner 
than  it  might  otherwife  have  done  in  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  nature,  if  nature’s  laws  had  not 
been  wantonly  violated,  or  prefumptuoufly  de-, 
fpifed.  Hence  old  age  fets  in  at  an  earlier  fea- 
ion,  and  becomes  affiibled  with  heavier  infirmi¬ 
ties.  Frequently  the  appetite  fails,  the  powers 
of  digeftion  and  nutrition  are  impaired,  the  bo¬ 
dy  fhrinks,  the  mind  becomes  dejedled,  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  are  difordered,  deep  is  inter¬ 
rupted  and  unrefrefhing,  and  in  fhort  the  whole 
conflitution  fundamentally  fhaken  and  debili¬ 
tated. 

Thefe 

•  Plenitude*  qusevis  ad  fummum  progreffa,  nec  mature  le- 
vata,  etiam  in  robuftis,  farcina  demum  fit  viribus  major, 
fpontaneam  laffitudinem,  ad  motus  torporem,  fenfurii- 
que  gravitatis  inducat.  Gaub.  Inflit.  Pathol.  §.  391. 

f  Here  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  patient  after  bleeding  does 
not  prudently  moderate  his  diet,  but  continues,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  the  cafe,  to  live  in  his  uTual  manner,  and  to  fatisfy 
his  appetite  without  refhaint. 
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Thefe  are  the  flow  and  the  frequent  confe- 
quences  of  plethora.  Others  in  fadt  occur, 
which,  though  on  the  whole  they  are  perhaps 
lefs  deftrudtive,  are  however  more  fenflbly  felt, 
becaufe  they  are  more  fudden,  or  more  pain¬ 
ful,  and  better  diftinguifhed. 

Too  great  a  fulnefs  of  blood  predifpofes  the 
conftitution  to  a  world  of  diforders.  Inflam¬ 
matory  fever  and  external  inflammation,  the 
phrenfy,  the  pleurify  and  the  quinfy,  rheuma- 
tifm,  hemorrhages,  &c.  are  frequently  the  dif¬ 
orders  of  a  fanguine  habit,  depending  greatly 
on  the  plethoric  ftate*.  Phyficians  likewife 
are  perfectly  agreed,  that  too  great  a  quantity 
of  blood,  increaflng  irritability,  has  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  excite  in  habits  where  the  pre-dif- 
pofition  to  fuch  diforders  exifts,  convulfions, 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  f ,  epilepfy  J,  and  hyileric 

•  •  r  . 

B  2  fits  j 

*  Vid.  Sweit.  Comm,  in  Bcerh.  Aph.  729,  772,  799, 
S79,  1491. 

f  Though  this  diforder  fometimes  arifes  from  plethora* 
conjoined  with  irritability,  yet  among  other  caufes  it  fre¬ 
quently  arifes  from  irritability  and  weaknefs ;  of  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  feverai  cafes.  They  were 
fuccefsfully  treated  by  reftoring  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the 
conftitution. 

p  Vid.  Sweit.  Comm,  in  Boerh.  Aph.  1074,  1075* 
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fits;  complaints  which  otherwife  might  never 
have  made  their  appearance.  We  may  further 
add  pains  of  the  head,  vertigo,  night -mare,  of¬ 
ten  the  forerunners  of  apoplexy  and  palfy  *, 
which  are  juftly  ranked  among  the  unhappy 
•effe&s  of  plethora.  Habitual  blood-letting 
tends  indeed  particularly  to  bring  on  apopledtic 
and  paralytic  complaints.  The  morbid  habit, 
acquiring  ftrength  by  repetition,  produces  its 
fulleft  and  moft  trying  effects  in  advanced 
age,  when  venous  plethora  occurs  ;  and  when 
too  the  veins  of  the  head,  in  old  people,  are 
particularly  fubje£t  to  rupture,  and  the  confe- 


*  Vid.  Sweit.  Comm,  in  Boerh.  Aph.  ioio,  1059, 

f  Cullen’s  Inftit.  of  Medicine,  p.  136.  A  greater  quanti¬ 
ty  of  blood  is  contained  in  the  arteries,  in  proportion  to  that 
contained  in  the  veins,  at  the  beginning  of  life,  than  at  any 
after  period.  From  the  time  that  the  body  has  arrived  at 
its  full  growth,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  veins, 
in  proportion  to  that  contained  in  the  arteries,  is  conftantly 
increafing. 

Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  12.  "  The  arteries  are  larger  in 

proportion  to  the  veins  in  the  young  than  in  old  fubjefts. 
Wintringham,  jun.  finds  the  denfity  of  the  arterious  coats 
lefs  in  young  than  in  old  people.  The  arteries  therefore 
from  being  laxer  grow  more  rigid,  and  are  laxer  as  nearer 
to  the  heart.  All  this  is  wifely  ordered,  for  the  arteries  be¬ 
ing  more  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  heart,  and  the  fluids  in 

their  moving  from  a  greater  to  a  lefler  diameter,  are  fooner 

,  ■  '  ;  *fen- 
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quent  effufion  of  blood,  far  the  moft  frequent 
and  fatal  caufe  of  apoplexy  *. 

Thus  much,  by  way  of  example,  to  £hew 
the  bad  effects  of  unnecefiary  bleeding.  It  has 
been  proved,  that  habitual  artificial  difcharges 
of  blood,  inftead  of  diminifhing,  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  plethora  •,  the  pernicious  confequences  of 
which,  on  the  human  conftitution,  have  been 
briefly  enumerated. 

Some  may  objedt  to  this  reafoning,  that,  in 
many  inftances  of  habitual  blood-letting,  the 
effects  here  mentioned  have  not  followed ;  and 
that,  where  they  have,  other  caufes  more  pow¬ 
erful  have  principally  produced  them.  We 
anfwer,  that  fuch  argument  is  inconclufive 
in  itfelf,  and  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubje£t. 
Not  uncommonly  the  llighter  effedds  of 
this  abufe  of  blood-letting  are  inaccurately 

over- 

gendered  rigid  than  the  veins,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
heart  is  weaker,  and  the  fluids  move  in  a  contrary  manner, 
fdence  arifes  in  young  perfons  the  arterious,  in  old  the  ve¬ 
nous  plethora;  a  diftin&ion  commonly  unobferved,  though 

gives  a  conflderable  difference  in  point  of  temperament.’* 

*  AflTosrA»j>tTo»  |U,aAira  yiyvoflcu,  V/Aixbj  rv>  uno  rs&cx* 

faxovlct  It/ uv  siwovix.  Hip.  Apbor.  5 7.  Se£t.  vii. 

Prof.  Alpin.  de  praefagienda  vita  et  morte  a^grot,  p.  54. 
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overlooked,  or  ignorantly  negledted.  But* 
where  that  is  not  the  cafe,  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  particular  caufes  of  difeafe,  when 
not  alone  compleatly  efficient,  are  often  ap¬ 
plied  without  inducing  any  morbid  effedh 
Hard  would  be  the  fate  of  mankind,  were 
every  fpecies  of  contagion  to  infect  every  per- 
fon  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  To  argue, 
that  habitual  bleedings  are  no  caufe  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  becaufe  apoplexy  is  not  constantly  in¬ 
duced,  is  juft  as  rational  as  to  deny  the  very 
power  of  a  peftilential  contagion,  becaufe  it 
has  been  applied  to  thoufands  without  exciting 
the  peftilential  fever. —  To  produce  a  difeafe, 
two  particulars  in  general  are  requisite  ^  firft, 
the  predifpofition  of  the  body  •,  fecondly,  the 
application  of  the  exciting  caufe.  Without 
the  predifpofition,  we  are  often  expofed  with 
impunity  to  otherwife  very  active  caufes  of 
difeafe  ^  and,  without  the  application  of  the 
caufe,  the  predifpofition  may  continue  with  us 
through  life  without  inconvenience.- — With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  objection,  that 
other  caufes,  more  powerful,  adling  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  habitual  blood-letting,  may  probably 
have  produced  the  effedts  which  have  been  emu 
merated,  it  is  evidently  foreign  to  the  purpofe* 
We  grant  that  full  living,  and  the  negledt  of  ex- 

ercife. 
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ercife,  may  very  powerfully  aflift  in  exciting  the 
bad  confequences  of  plethora.  It  is  believed 
too3  that  there  are  men  who  would  rather  fubmit 
to  be  bled  even  once  a  month,  with  the  privi- 
lege  in  the  mean  time  of  indulging  their  vitia¬ 
ted  appetite  at  large,  and  of  enjoying  the  plea* 
fares  of  eafe,  than  by  living  a  temperate  a&ive 
life,  poftefs  the  mod:  perfebl  ftate  of  health, 
the  free  gift  of  heaven,  independent  of  the  aft 
fiftance  of  art  **  Yet  the  argument*  juft  ad¬ 
vanced, 

*  It  id  worth  remark,  that  full  living  and  the  neglect  of 
exerciie  tend  moil  powerfully  to  induce  plethora,  and  all  the 
train  of  bad  confequences  here  enumerated.  Living  very 
much  upon  animal  food,  which  is  confiderably  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  vegetables,  fills  the  fydem  too  full  of  blood,  and 
is  very  prejudicial  to  health.  A  mixture  of  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  diet  is  required.  As  Dr.  Haller  obferves,  Vegeta- 
biiia  requiruntur  tamen,  ne  fobs  carnibus  pafius  homo  /an¬ 
guine  repleatur,  &  nimio  Sc  nimis  putrefcibili,  qualis  in  an- 
thropophagis  certa  fide  regnat,  Sc  fcorbutum  facit,  &  feroci- 
tatem,  faetorem,  iepratn,  corruptionis  lixivre  omne  genus, 
quae  omnia  mala  mutaia  diaeta  &  vegetabili  acidulo  vidu  uni 
ce  fuperantur.  Prim.  Lin.  p.  342.  Yet  a  moderate  quantity 
of  animal  food  is  extremely  wholefome. — In  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  diforders,  we  are  fometimes  obliged  to  forbid 
almoft  the  ufe  of  vegetables ;  but  it  mud  be  obferved,  that 
this  mod  important  change  in  diet  is  often  made  without  ne- 
ceflity.  Dr.  Cullen  in  his  Materia  Medica  fays,  <c  I  have 
known  feveral  indances  of  fcurvy  in  excefs  produced  by  a 

long 
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vanced,  appears  ftill  decifive,  that  habitual 
blood-letting  often  produces  a  fanguihe  fulnefs 
of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  liable  to  be  followed 

i 

with  pernicious  effedta,  arid  is  therefore,  with 
out  very  urgent  caufe,  abfurd,  and  highly  de¬ 
trimental  to  health; 

•V  '  y  *  f  * 

We  proceed  to  the  con fi deration  of  the 
abufes  of  medicine^  which  arile  from  the  Im¬ 
prudent  Ufe  or  Negleft  of  blood-letting,  in  the 
treatment  of  diforders.  From  furveying  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  difeafes,  it  is  intended,  without  any 
ftudied  method,  to  give  fome  exariiples  of  er- 

V  ■  '  - 

roneous  pra£tice  with  refpebl  to  bleeding.  We 
fhall  avoid  prolixity  by  omitting  numberlefs 
cafes  of  abufe,  which  though  ferious  in  them- 
felves,  would  be  fuperfluousl  to  our  ddign. 
For  the  writer  has  not  the  moft  diftant  inten¬ 
tion 

long  continued  ufe  of  animal  diet,  which  it  is  alvvays  un¬ 
lucky  to  be  obliged  to  prefcribe ;  and  when  it  is  abfolutely 
necefTary  to  prefcribe,  it  fhould  be  joined  with  as  much  of 
the  vegetable  as  poffible,  and  When  a  cure  is  performed,  we 
fhould  gradually  recur  to  that  again.”  Of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance  does  Dr.  Cullen  confider  this  change. — Befides  the 
quality,  we  fhould  pay  great  regard  to  the  quantity  of  our 
aliment.  Haller  very  juftly  obferves,  that  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  nourifhes  the  bell.  Aliquanto  parcius  in  uni* 
verfum  viflus  melius  nutrit;  nifi  multus  labor  accefferit. 
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don  of  making  any  man  his  own  phyfician  % 
well  knowing  that  fuch  a  defign,  however  po¬ 
pular  it  may  be,  is  far  above  the  reach  of  his 
capacity  to  accomplilh. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  abufe  and  negleft 
of  blood-letting  in  Febrile  Diforders  •,  which  af¬ 
ford  the  molt  difficult  and  interefting  part  of 
medical  pra£tice,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  obje6t  of  our  confi- 
deration. 

The  Synochus  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
and  fatal  fevers  of  this  I  (land  *.  It  often  arifes 
from  contagion  f  •,  begins  in  fome  meafure 

C  with 

'*  The  term  Synochus  is  employed*  becaufe  there  is  no 
word  in  the  Englifh  language  expreffive  of  the  fame  mean¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Cullen  has  defined  it  in  his  Svnop.  Nofoh  Me¬ 
thod.  p.  257,  Morbus  contagiofus.  Febris  ex  fynoeha  Sc 
typho  compofita,  initio  fynoeha,  progrefTu  Sc  verfus  finem 
typhus.  Putrid  fymptoms  are  not  efifential  to  charaCterife 
the  difeafe,  though  they  frequently  occur. 

t  When  this  fever  is  not  attended  with  fymptoms  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  the  itriCteit  regard  is  had  to  cleanlinefs,  the 
contagion,  as  immediately  arifing  from  the  body  of  the  fick? 
appears  to  be  not  of  an  aCtive  nature.  But  when  the  fever 
is  putrid,  and  the  fick  breathe  a  confined  foul  air,  it  is  often 
extreamly  infectious.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that,  even 
in  the  jail  or  hofpital  fever,  “  the  common  courfe  of  the  in¬ 
fection  is  Bow  and  catching  to  tbofe  chiefly  who  are  conftant- 

If 
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with  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fevers 
but  in  its  progrefs,  fooner  or  later,  puts  on  by 
degrees  the  appearance  of  a  nervous  feverf 
which  is  frequently  attended  with  fymptoms  of 
putrefaction.  It  is  a  diforder  moft  common  in 
cold  climates,  and  confiderably  influenced  even 
by  the  coldnefs  of  a  feafon.  It  is  confined  to 
conftitutions,  either  vigorous,  or  at  leaf!:  where 
there  is  yet  fome  confiderable  remains  of  vigors 
while  the  pure  nervous  fever,  ftill  more  de¬ 
finitive,  Angles  out  the  weaker  part  of  man¬ 
kind  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  its  rage.  Thofe 
two  fevers,  arifing  from  one  Common  conta¬ 
gion,  may,  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame 
place,  be  both  epidemic  together.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  between  them  is  derived,  not  from  their 
caufes,  but  from  the  confutation  of  patients. 

The  Synoclius  is  here  chofeni  in  preference 
to  any  other  genus  of  fever,  more  flrictly  fo 
nominated,  as  being  particularly  applicable  to 
the  prefent  purpofe.  It  affords  a  very  ftriking, 
but  a  lamentable  inftance  of  the  abufe  of  me¬ 
dicine, 

ly  confined  to  the  bad  air ;  fuch  as  the  fek  in  nofpitals,  and 
their  nurfes,  and  the  prifoners  in  jail”.  Dif.  of  the  Army, 
p.  289.— Dr.  Gregory  remarks,  in  his  Elements  on  the  prac¬ 
tice,  p.  46,  that  the  common  nervous  fever,  without  putrid 
fymptoms,  rarely  arifes  from  contagion. 
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dicine,  both  from  the  neglect,  and  from  the 
too  liberal  ufe  of  the  lancet. 

The  readtion  of  the  fyftem,  founded  on  the 
falutary  efforts  of  nature,  excited  by  the  feda- 
live  operation  of  the  contagion,  is  very  apt  at 
the  beginning  of  this  fever,  particularly  in  ro> 
buft  irritable  habits,  to  proceed  to  a  morbid 
excefs.  The  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
dangeroufly  encreafed,  as  is  evident  from  the 
unnatural  heat  of  the  body,  with  an  uncommon 
ftrength  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  In  this 
Hate  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  is  liable  to  have 
topical  determinations  of  blood  to  different 
parts,  producing  dangerous,  or  even  fatal  in¬ 
flammations,  particularly  of  the  brain  or  lungs* 
fometimes  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  *.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  prudent,  yet  liberal  ufe  of  blood¬ 
letting,  is  the  bell  and  moft  effe&ual  means  for 
preferving  a  due  medium  of  readtion,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  fad  confequences  of  its  excefs  -j% 
But  in  fuch  cafes  too,  errors  of  practice  fre¬ 
quently  arife  from  the  neglect  of  bleeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  error,  from, 
letting  blood  with  t$o  great  freedom,  has,  in 

C  2  this 

*  Vid.  Gregory’s  El.  of  Practice,  §  17. 
t  Vid.Hu.xham  on  Inflam.  Fevers,  p. 
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this  fever,  been  ftill  more  frequently  danger¬ 
ous  in  its  effects.  In  the  former  in  (lance  of 
the  abufe  of  medicine  from  negledl,  the  prac¬ 
titioner  ftands  a  pafiive  humble  fpe&ator,  while 
nature  makes  her  own  efforts  to  remove  the 
diforder.  In  the  latter,  he  becomes  not 
only  adlive,  but  highly  rafh*  It  was  laid,  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  this  fever,  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  gradually  difappear,  and  change  into 
the  more  deprefling  fymptoms  of  debility  and 
putrefadiion.  The  difeafe,  gaining  ftrength  by 
duration,  and  by  the  continued  adtion  of  a  feda- 
tive  caufe,  becomes  more  and  more  infupport- 
able  to  nature,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be 
weakened  by  repeated  imprudent  Ioffes  of 
blood.  The  flrength  of  the  fyflem,  like  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  fhould  be  preferved  with 
the  exacted  caution,  that  it  may  be  found  vi¬ 
gorous  in  health,  and  able,  when  under  dif¬ 
eafe,  to  fupport  the  conflidt,  and  overcome  the 
dangers  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

This  abufe  from  excefs  of  bleeding  has  of 
late  years  become  far  more  confiderable  in  its 
effedts,  from  the  acknowledged  degeneracy  of 
the  conditutional  vigor  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Indolence  and  luxury  have  upon  the  whole  de- 
ftroyed  more  men,  than  the  fword,  peftilence, 

or 
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or  famine.  Thefe  calamities,  it  is  true,  have  at 
particular  times,  and  in  particular  parts  of  the 
globe,  raged  with  more  diflinguifhed  violence ; 
but  indolence  and  luxury,  like  flow  poifons 
diffufed  through  the  atmofphere,  are  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  extirpating  the  human  race. 
Trade,  commerce,  and  literary  purfuits  often 
confine  men  to  a  fedentary,  unwholefome  man¬ 
ner  of  life.  The  arts  of  hunting,  p aft u rage 
and  agriculture,  employ  perhaps  fewer  people 
in  the  prefent  age,  propprtionably  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  nations,  than 
in  former  days  when  men  were  lefs  occupied  in 
various  commercial  and  literary  purfuits.  Man¬ 
ly  athletic  exercifes  are  much  lels  in  vogue, 
beeaufe  they  are  ill  fuited  to  the  foftnefs  and 
effeminacy  of  modern  times.  Thofe  who  among 
us  happily  live  under  the  neceffity  of  acqui¬ 
ring  by  their  bodily  labor  the  common  neceiTa- 
ries  of  life,  and  who  confequently  (land  the 
faireft:  chance  of  enjoying  the  higheft  health, 
are  very  liable,  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  to  pur- 
fue  bufinefs  beyond  their  fcrength,  and  rafhly 
to  deftroy  in  a  fhort  time  the  tone  of  their 
fyftems.  Thefe  caufes,  among  many  others, 
have  rendered  men  lefs  robuft  than  they  for¬ 
merly  were  ^  lefs  fubjeft  to  the  Synochus, 
though  more  fubje6t  to  the  low  nervous  fever ; 

and 
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and  confequently  lefs  able  than  our  hardy  an- 
cellars  of  bearing  with  impunity  the  repeated 
operations  of  blood-letting. 

Hence,  if  any  modern  phyfician  were  to 
bleed  in  fevers  with  the  freedom  recommended 
by  feveral  of  the  antients,  his  practice  would 
neceflarily  prove  very  unfuccefsful.  — -  What 
then  muft  determine  the  propriety  of  blood¬ 
letting  in  all  fuch  cafes  of  dilemma  ?  The 
anfwer  is  obvious-,  caution,  judgment,  medical 
erudition.  The  able  pradlitioner  will  know  the 
true  ft  ate  of  his  patient.  He  will  fo  plan  his 
method  of  cure,  that  while  he  drives  to  fleer 
free  of  one  rock,  he  will  not  fplit  his  veflel 
upon  another.  He  will  examine  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  occur  relative  to  the  ufe  of  blood¬ 
letting.  He  will  confider  the  plethoric  (late 
of  the  fyftem, — the  ftrength  and  vigor  of  its 
fibres,  —  and  the  age  of  his  patient,  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  when 
the  tenfion  of  the  fyftem  is  the  greateft.  He 
will  confider  the  degree  of  inflammatory  difpo- 
lition  ;  whether  his  patient  be  fubje6l  to  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  of  inflammatory  diforders ;  or 
whether  he  be  habituated  to  natural  or  artificial 
evacuations  of  blood.  He  will  reafon  with 
himfelf  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remote 

caufe 
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caufe  of  the  fever,  how  far  it  may  be  fairly 
referred  to  the  influence  of  cold,  unaffifled  by 
the  depreffing  adtion  of  contagion.  He  will 
confider  the  time  at  which  the  difeafe  began; 
whether  or  no  the  hot  fit  be  compleatly  form¬ 
ed,  and  how  long  it  has  prevailed  *,  and  whether 
the  fever  be  of  the  continued  kind,  with  the 
molt  imperredl  remiffions  and  exacerbations. 
He  will  deduce  an  argument  in  favor  of  blood¬ 
letting,  from  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epi¬ 
demic  $  and  afcertain,  by  the  mofl  cautious  ex¬ 
perience,  how  far  it  admits  of  relief  from  that 
remedy.  He  will  alfo  examine  mofl  minutely 
the  degree  of  febrile  heat ;  the  ftate  of  the 
puife,  refpedling  flrength,  hardnels,  and  fre¬ 
quency  •,  and  the  tendency  of  the  difeafe  to  to¬ 
pical  inflammations.  In  proportion  as  he  can 
give  the  affirmative  to  fuch  particulars,  the  in¬ 
dication  for  blood-letting  appearing  flronger, 
he  will  proceed  with  greater  freedom  to  enjoin 

u  * 

**  « 

Succefs,  in  all  human  probability,  will  often 
fecond  his  endeavors  to  relieve  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  in  diftrefs  •,  but  the  folidity  of  his  judge¬ 
ment  will  prevent  him  from  proceeding  ralhly. 

He 

*  Vid.  Boerh,  Jtnllxt.  Med.  §  2230. 
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He  will  not  venture  oh  a  repetition  without 
the  moft  evident  neceffity.  He  will  refleft  ma¬ 
turely  on  the  confequences  of  the  fever*  which 
he  will  cautioufly  avoid  encreafing,  becaufe  his 
humanity  has  taught  him  to  dread  them.  By 
the  effects  of  one  bleeding,  he  will  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  repeating  the  operation  *<> 
He  will  be  fparing  of  the  vital  fluid  in  infan¬ 
cy*  in  old  age,  in  irritable  and  phlegmatic 
temperaments,  which  are  unable  to  bear  confi- 
derabie  Ioffes  of  blood.  He  will  not  be  decei¬ 
ved  by  the  oppreifed  pulfe,  often  concomitant 
on  plethora,  denoting  great  tenfion  of  the  vaf* 
cular  fyftem,  feeling  fmall,  hard,  and  eontradb 
ed,  but  from  vene-fe&ion  becoming  foft  and 
full  +.  Fie  will  not  abfurdly  fee  his  female 
patieht  expire  from  the  negledt  of  bleeding, 
becaufe  fne  has  her  menfes  J,  or  is  preg¬ 
nant  *, 

*  Huxham  on  Fevers,  chap,  viih 

Pringle’s  pbfervations,  part  iii.  chap.  vll.  fedt.  v. 

Monro  Dif.  Mil.  Hofp,> 
f  Huxham  on  Fevers,  p.  6. 

t  Led.  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  31.  “  Conftant  repetitions  of 

this  evacuation  comes  to  hx  it  independent  of  ilrong  caufes, 
either  favouring  or  preventing  repletion,  e.  g.  blood-letting 
will  not  impede  it,  &c.”  Phyficians  are  agreed  upon  this 
practice.  Hunter’s  Anatomical  Lectures.  Young’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Midwifery,  MacKeniie’s  Lectures  on  Midwifery. 
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hant*.  He  will  examine  the  appearances  of  the 
blood  when  drawn ;  confider  the  prelence  of  the 
inflammatory  cruft  as  favoring  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  •,  but  underftanding  its  nature*, 
and  knowing  how  many  trivial  neglected  inci- 
dents  prevent  its  formation,  he  will  wifely  not 
conclude  much  from  its  abfence  *f\  He  will  re¬ 
coiled  that  fmall  bleedings  often  afford  fub- 
ftantial  relief.  He  will  underlland  if  his  pa¬ 
tient  faint  during  the  operation,  what  conclu- 
fions  from  thence  may  juftly  be  drawn  ^  how 
far  debility  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
caufe  •,  and  how  far  the  fingularity  of  conilitu- 
cioii  may  be  concerned.  In  all  cafes  he  will 
examine*  with  fcrupulous  attention,  the  Hate 
of  the  pulfe,  and  provided  there  be  no  topical 
inflammation,  he  will  not  prefume,  if  the  pulfe 
fink  and  become  weak,  to  rifque  a  repetition  of 
blood-letting.  The  violence  of  fy mptoms,  de¬ 
noting  the  excefs  of  flimulant  power,  will  afford 
him  the  rule  of  his  condud.  He  will  be  per- 
fuaded  that  it  is  fafer  to  err  on  the  fide  of  mo- 

D  deration, 

*  When  we  bleed  a  pregnant  woman,  we  Hiould  cautiouf- 
ty  endeavor  to  prevent  her  from  fainting  ;  for  which  purpofe 
too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  ihould  not  be  taken  away  at 
one  time,  the  orifice  fhould  be  frequently  clofed,  and  t be  pa¬ 
tient  ihould  lie  in  a  horizontal  poPure* 

f  Greg,  Elements,  §  70. 
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deration,  than  rafhly  to  plunge  into  the  cak- 
mi-ties  of  excefs ;  and  that  it  is  a  much  harder 
talk  to  raife  a  finking  conftitution,  than  to 
take  off  the  exuberance  of  flrength  *. 

Before  we  difmifs  the  confideration  of  the 
abufe  of  bleeding  in  the  Synochus,  an  impor¬ 
tant  diftindion  ftill  claims  our  attention.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  underftands  what  is  commonly  meant 
by  delirium  in  fevers.  But  the  variety  of  fe¬ 
brile  delirium  frequently  pafies  unobferved*, 
the  method  of  treatment  is  of  courfe  often  er¬ 
roneous,  or  at  leaf!  unfteady.  The  diftindion 
I  would  hint  at,  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  two  fpe- 
cies  only.  In  both  thefe  occurs  a  dangerous  de¬ 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head,  with  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain,  or  a  ftrong  tendency 
towards  it.  The  determination  is  difcoverable 
by  an  acute  fixt  pain  in  the  head  ^  by  a  vivid 
rednefs  of  the  face,  and  a  fuffufion  of  the  eyes ; 
by  a  wild  fiercenefs  of  afped  ;  by  a  morbid 
fenfibility  to  light  and  found,  by  great  anxiety, 
with  frightful  unrefrefhing  fieep ;  and  by  deli¬ 
rium,  rendering  the  perfon  at  times  furious  and 
ungovernable  -jo  Thofe  figns  being  common 

to 

*  Vid.  the  author's  DifFert.  de  febribus  continuis  medendis? 
V-  l9- 

f  Boerh.  Aphor.  772,  773.— — Van  Sweit.  Conun,  ib*-— 

Cullen’s  Nofolog.  Method,  p,  265, 
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to  both  fpecies,  fometimes  perplex  and  mi  fie  ad 
inferior  judgements.  The  chief  diftinguifhing 
marks  lie  in  the  habit  and  affedion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  fyflem.  In  one  of  thofe  phrenetic  ra¬ 
vings,  the  conftitution  is  more  full  and  ple¬ 
thoric  ;  the  force  of  circulation  is  encreafed, 
with  greater  flrength  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe*, 
and  the  attack  is  nearer  the  beginning;  of  the 
fever.  When  the  other  occurs,  it  is  at  a  later 
period,  attended  with  weaknefs  of  pulfe,  and 
proftration  of  flrength.  Timidity  of  practice 
in  the  firft,  or  rafhnefs  in  the  latter,  has  often 
paved  the  way  to  a  premature  end.  In  one,  the 

violence  of  inflammation,  —  in  the  other,  the 

* 

general  deprefllon  of  the  conftitution,  demands 
Angular  attention.  In  one,  large,  general,  and 
repeated  bleedings,  particularly  from  the  jugu¬ 
lar  veins,  are  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon.  In 
the  other,  topical  bleedings  only  can  with  fafety 
be  admitted  *. 

This  is  one  inftance  of  the  abufe  of  blood¬ 
letting,  taken  from  the  fatal  clafs  of  fevers. 
Omitting  all  further  examples  from  this  fource, 
we  pais  over  intermittent,  remittent,  inflamma¬ 
tory,  and  nervous  malignant  fevers,  with  their 
endlefs  complications  and  varieties.  I  h alien 

D  2  to 


*  Elem.  §  72. 
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to  point  out  a  few  inftances  of  the  abufe  of 
blood-letting  in  local  inflammations. 

The  improper  treatment  of  the  Inflammation 
of  the  Eyes,  has  greatly  injured  many  conftitu- 
tions.  Various  caufes,  it  is  true,  may  have 
confpired  in  producing  this  effed.  But,  among 
the  red,  general  bleeding  has  doubtlefs  con¬ 
tributed  its  fhare.  When  the  coats  of  the  eye 
are  inflamed  *,  when  the  inflammation  is  deeply 
feated  j  when  there  is  confiderable  fwelling  of 
the  eye- lids,  with  violent  pain,  intolerable  ir¬ 
ritation  from  light,  and  an  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  fyftem,  general  bleeding  is  evi¬ 
dently  indifpenfable,  and  fhould  be  regulated 
in  refped  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn 
and  the  repetition  of  the  operation,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  But  there 
are  many  ,£&fes  of  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
which  are  to  be  confidered  merely  as  local,  and 
not  requiring  repeated  general  bleedings  *,  in 
which,  Jiowever,  by  fuch  rafli  pradice  the 
conftitution,  efpecially  if  not  very  ftrong,  is 
greatly  enervated,  and  fome times  rendered  high¬ 
ly  irritable.  The  unfkilful  praditioner  fre- 

i 

quently 

*  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  135,  where  it  is  obferved,  that 
flighter  cafes  may  be  cured  without  general  bleeding. 
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quenily  exprefies  figns  of  aftonifiiment,  at  the 
want  of  fuccefs  from  fuch  imprudent  treat¬ 
ment.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  in  this 
inflammation  fu-bfifting  as  a  local  afiedtion,  ge¬ 
neral  bleeding,  except  in  urgent  cafes,  is  un- 
feafonable,  ineffedtual,  and  greatly  inferior  to 
topical  bleeding  *.  By  the  latter  the  difcharge 
is  made  more  immediately  from  the  part  a ffe di¬ 
ed,  the  relief  confequently  is  more  manifefl:, 
and  the  conftitution  little  affedted.  Cupping 
with  fcarification,  performed  by  a  fkilful 
operator,  is  preferable  to  leaches.  By  that 
means  the  evacuation  is  more  hidden  •,  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  inflamed  parts  is  greater ;  the 
quantity  of  blood  more  exadtly  afcertained ; 
fwelling  and  difcoloration  of  the  eye-lids  not 
liable  to  enfue  ^  and  the  fmall  inciflons  of  the 
inftrument  are  more  favorably  difpofed  to  heal, 

1 

than  the  orifices  which  are  made  by  the  bite  of 
the  leach.  Both  cupping  and  leaches  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  opening  of  the  temporal  artery, 
becaufe  this  operation  is  more  painful  as  well 
as  troublefome  *,  and  in  confequence  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  quantity  and  the  frequent  (low- 

nefs 

*  Gregory’s  Elements  of  Practice,  §  261.  (i  If  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  topical  affection,  but  attended  with  great  tenfion  and 
pain,  the  cure  depends  upon  topical  bleeding  in  the  tem¬ 
ples,  internal  palpabrs  and  albuginea,  &c.” 
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nefs  of  the  difcharge  of  blood,  its  effects  arc 
more  precarious.  When  the  blood  flows  freely, 
there  is  often  confiderable  difficulty  in  flopping 
the  hemorrhage,  which  after  all  is  apt  to  break 
out  *,  or  if  the  artery  be  too  clofely  compreffed 
by  bandages,  the  good  effedls  of  the  bleeding 
will  hardly  compenfate  for  the  ill  effedls  ari- 
fing  from  the  compreffion.  It  muff  however  be 
granted  that  this  operation,  when  it  happens  to 
be  performed  without  the  inconveniences  here 
mentioned,  is  found  efficacious. 

The  Inflammation  of  the  Throat  is  a  difeafe, 
in  which  the  pradtice  has  too  often  been  un- 
fteady  and  erroneous.  It  will  give  us  occafion 
to  fhow,  that  there  are  fome  who  pradtife  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  miftaken  fafhion  without  any  folid 
principles  •,  even  when  that  fafhion  is  in  diredl 
oppofltion  to  experience,  and  the  mqft  efta- 
blifhed  maxims  of  phyfic.  This  genus  of  in¬ 
flammation  comprehends  different  fpecies  and 
varieties.  Thefe  require  the  greateft  diverfity 
of  pradtice.  Hence  the  fource  of  medical 
abufe. — The  fpecies  of  this  diforder  here  to  be 
confidered,  are  the  croup,  the  inflammatory 
fore  throat,  and  that  of  the  ulcerous  malignant 
kind. 


The 
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The  common  inflammatory  angina  admits  of 
the  greatefl:  relief  from  blood-letting.  But  in 
the  ulcerous  malignant  angina,  blood-letting 
has  frequently  proved  fatal.  The  croup  till  of 
late  has  often  been  totally  miftaken  •,  fuppofed 
to  be  a  fpafmodic  afredion  of  the  larynx  ;  when 
in  reality  it  is  primarily  an  inflammation  of  that 
organ  *,  and  fpafm  fooner  or  later  follows  on¬ 
ly  as  a  confequence  of  irritation  f.  Hence  it 
is  obfervable,  that  the  croup,  like  other  inflam¬ 
mations,  attacks  moll  commonly  in  the  fpring 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  catarrh.  The 
attendant  fymptoms  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe, 
which  authors  have  afcribed  to  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  larynx.  The  Houghs  found  on  diT 
fedion,  lining  the  larynx,  are  the  known  pro- 
dudions  of  inflammation.  Gangrene  too,  the 
confequence  of  previous  inflammation,  has  in  a 
few  cafes  been  difcovered  by  difledion. 

Though  general  bleeding  is  fometimes  ufeful 
in  the  common  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
yet  it  has  undoubtedly  been  often  employed 
without  the  leaft  fhadow  of  neceflity.  The 

diforder 


*  Cullen’s  Nofol.  Method, 
f  Greg.  Elements  of  Practice,  §  2 67. 
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diforder  is  frequently  flight,  merely  local,  with 
little  feverifh  affedfion  of  the  fyftem.  Here 
topical  bleeding  may  be  ufed  with  advan¬ 
tage  *,  but  general  bleeding  is  highly  improper. 
Since  venefedtion  in  the  ulcerous  fore  throaty 
has  been  experienced  to  be  fo  very  detrimen¬ 
tal  *,  and  mankind  have,  with  good  reafon* 
been  confiderably  alarmed ;  feveral  of  the  fa¬ 
culty,  awed  by  the  apprehenfions  of  their  timo¬ 
rous  patients,  and  unable  to  diftinguifh  accu¬ 
rately  between  the  ulcerous  and  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  angina,  have  negledted  bleeding  in  the 
latter,  when  the  fever  was  high,  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  inflammation  feemed  evidently  to 
require  it.  —  The  miitaken  dodtrine  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  croup,  which  is  a  dangerous, 
and  often  a  fatal  diftemper,  has  led  to  great 
abufe  of  pradtice.  Antifpafinodic  remedies 
have  been  too  much  relied  upon  in  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe.  Blood-letting,  particularly  topical, 
which  is  the  moil  important  part  of  the  treat¬ 
ment,  has  frequently  been  omitted.  Antifpaf- 
modics  no  doubt  have  their  utility,  but  can  never 
fuperfede  the  previous  neceflity  of  bleeding  f. 

To 

*  Fothergil!  on  the  ulcer,  fore  throat,  p.  41. 

f  Vid.  Home’s  Pnncipia,— Greg,  Elements,*— Van  Swei- 
ten’s  Comment, 
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To  avoid  fuch  confufed  erroneous  pradice, 
it  is  necelTary  to  obtain  a  juft  notion  of  the 
nature  and  a  correct  diftindion  of  the  different, 
fpecies  of  angina.  Without  defcending  mi¬ 
nutely  into  the  particulars  of  all  the  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  I  Ihall  only  make  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks,  by  which  to  diftinguiih  the  ulcerous 
malignant  fore  throat  from  every  fpecies,  mere¬ 
ly  inflammatory.  Were  this  diftindion  gene- 

j 

rally  known,  errors  would  hardly  be  fo  fre¬ 
quent  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the  lancet.  The 
Ulcerous  and  the  inflammatory  anginas  attack 
fimilar  parts,  which  being  affeded  by  either 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  have  their  fundions  cliff 
turbed  and  naturally  give  a  fimilarity  of  fymp- 
toms.— The  ulcerous  is  generally  attended  with 
an  eryflpelatous  affedion  of  the  throat  ^  the 
inflammatory  with  a  common  phlegmonic  in¬ 
flammation.  In  the  latter  the  inflammation 
runs  higher,  the  fwelling  of  the  inflamed  part 
is  generally  more  confiderable,  accompanied 
with  acuter  pain*,  mere  vivid  rednefs,  and 
greater  interruption  of  the  fundions  of  the 

E  part 

*  <f  In  the  gangrenous  angina  the  parotid  and  maxilla 
ry  glands  and  toniils  are  fwelled,  which  makes  the  neck 
ftiff,  but  there  is  rather  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  throat  than 
stiy  confiderable  difficulty  of Twai^ying.** 

Greg.  Elem.  §. 
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part*.  The  eryfipelatous  angina  is  much  more 
difpofed  to  fpread ;  of  a  deeper  florid  red- 
nefs  -fy  with  the  fenfe  of  a  burning  heat,  and 
the  appearance  of  floughs  of  different  colors, 
as  white,  cineritious,  or  livid,  concealing 
fmall  fpreading  ulcerations.  The  fymptom  of 
Houghs  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  fully 
chara&eriftic  of  the  diforder.  This  miftake 
has  been  produ&ive  of  very  unfkilful  prac¬ 
tice.  For  ulcerations,  with  aphthous  fpots 
or  even  livid  floughs  J,  have  fometimes  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  inflammatory  angina.  Hence  the 
neceffity  of  other  diflinguifhing  marks,  which 
indeed  of  a  very  convincing  kind  are  generally 
known  to  the  able  pradlitioner.  The  different 
fpecies  of  the  inflammatory  fore  throat  are  ne¬ 
ver  contagious,  though  from  common  circum- 
ftances  of  climate,  feafon  and  fituation,  they  ' 

may 

*  Dr.  Fothergill  on  the  ulc.  fore  throat,  p.  38,  obferves* 
that  though  the  tonfils  are  fometimes  very  much  fwelled, 
yet  “  the  patients  often  fwallow  with  lefs  difficulty  and  pain 
than  might  be  expected  under  fuch  circumftances.” — And 
in  another  paffage,  p.  12  “  the  parts  above-mentioned  were 
fwelled  more  or  lefs#  though  not  always  fo  much  as  to  affeft 
perfpiration  as  in  a  common  angina.” 

f  Fothergill  on  the  ulc.  fore  throat,  p.  12. 

%  Cullen’s  Le&ures  on  the  Practice. 
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piay  fometimes  appear  under  the  form  of  an 
epidemic.  The  fever  too  is  of  an  inflammato¬ 
ry  nature.— -The  eryfipelatous  angina,  which  is 
very  fatal  to  children,  is  always  highly  contagi¬ 
ous,  and  wherever  it  appears,  it  is  generally  epi¬ 
demic,  The  attendant  fever  is  of  the  nervous 
putrid  kind,  with  remarkably  foetid  breath, 
great  debility,  a  feeble  irregular  pulfe,  deep 
anxiety  and  delirium,  accompanied  fometimes 
with  hemorrhages,  and  often  with  a  diarrhoea, 
and  an  eryfipelatous  efflorefcence  appearing  on 
different  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  body*. 
The  hiftory  of  the  putrid  fever  clearly  under- 
ftood,  in  conjundtion  with  the  remarks  above* 
mentioned,  will  ferve  to  difcriminate  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies  of  angina.  When  the  complaints 
are  complicated,  forming  a  cafe  of  no  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence,  the  phyfician  from  clear  de¬ 
ductions  of  reafon,  fhould  vary  his  pradtice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  difeafe  ; 
the  proper  treatment  of  which  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  is  attended  with  the  utmofl  difficulty. 

We  fhall  next  confider  the  abufe  of  blood¬ 
letting  in  the  Pleurify  and  Inflammation  of  the 
Lungs.  Venefedtion  is  the  l'overeign  remedy 

E  2  in 

/ 

*  Fothergill  on  ulc.  fore  throat,  p.  49,  50,  51. 
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in  the  treatment  of  both  diforders.  The 
fkill  of  the  phyfician  d-ifc overs  itfelf  moft  in 
judging  properly  concerning  the  time  of  the 
operation,  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  evacua¬ 
ted,  and  the  neceffity  of  repetition.  Soundnefs 
of  judgment  in  thofe  particulars  often  gives 
fubftantial  evidence  of  the  practitioner’s  abili¬ 
ties,  Errors  of  judgment  I  fear  have  been  of¬ 
ten  followed  with  the  worft  of  confequences. 
Perfons  too  naturally  of  the  ftrongeft  conftitii- 
tions,  are  the  moft  liable  in  the  pleurify  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  to  fall  a  facriftce  to  in¬ 
judicious  practice.  Thofe  diforders  are  often 
rapid  in  their  progrefs.  Four  days  neglefl  fre¬ 
quently  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  art* 
The  ftrength  and  fulnefs  of  the  conftitution 
tends  to  increafe  the  danger  of  the  complaints. 
The  afliftance  of  art  is  always  indifpenfable  and 
very  efficacious. — Timidity  in  the  phyfician  is 
death  to  the  patient.  This  however  is  not  a 
common  fault,  when  the  practitioner  is  confut¬ 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  diforder.  But  if  in 
its  progrefs,  for  inftance,  about  the  fifth  or 
fixth  day,  a  freffi  inflammation  of  the  pleu¬ 
ritic  or  peripneumonia  kind  commences,  too 
great  timidity  in  practice  will  often  endanger 

the  life  of  the  patient.  Whereas  the  fkilful 

pra&i- 
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pra&itioner,  unembarraffed  by  fuch  incident, 
will  boldly,  but  judicioufly  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  blood-letting,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
be  able  with  fafety  to  complete  a  cure.  Here 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  how  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  it  is  to  delay  calling  for 
timely  afliftance  *.  For  if  the  patient,  unaided 
by  the  art  of  medicine,  efcape  with  his  life, 
he  may  ftill  fuffer  for  his  negleft,  from  an  ob~ 
ftrubrion  of  the  lungs  and  a  dangerous  con- 
fumptive  cough,  which  are  frequently  the  re¬ 
mains  of  this  complaint,  and  liable  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  increafed  from  the  vicifTitude  of  the 
weather,  and  the  flighted:  application  of  unac- 
euftomed  cold, 

About  the  fourth  day,  thofe  inflammations 
have  generally  been  thought  to  be  on  the  point 
of  fuppuration.  This  do&rine  was  carried  far 
beyond  the  line  of  truth.  Its  confequences  of 
courfe  have  proved  unhappy.  Inflammations 
proceed  to  fuppuration  with  very  different  de¬ 
grees  of  quicknefs.  Though  the  received 

opinion 

*  See  Monro  Dif.  Mib  Hofp.  p.  115.  “  The  Peripneu- 

mony  was  much  more  dangerous  and  fatal  than  the  pleurify, 
efpecially  when  neglected  in  the  beginning ;  for  then  bleed¬ 
ing  had  feldom  any  effedt,  &c,  and  death  only  afforded  re¬ 
lief.” 
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opinion  above  mentioned,  be  often  certainly 
true,  that  in  four  days  the  inflammation  fhall 
have  proceeded  to  an  incipient  fuppuration,  or, 
what  is  more  frequently  fatal,  to  fuch  an  effu- 
fion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  as  to  render  bleeding,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  diforder  was  the  principal 
remedy,  then  ineffective  *,  yet  that  opinion 
can  by  no  means  be  confldered  as  univerfally 
eftablifhed  in  fact.  Later  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  inflammation,  which  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  different  degrees  of  encreafed  ac¬ 
tion  and  refiftance  in  the  veflels  of  the  part, 
may  fubflft  a  longer  time  without  fuppura¬ 
tion,  or  fuch  extravafation  as  to  forbid  the 
ufe  of  the  lancet.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  day,  we  have  many  examples  extant, 
where  venefe&ion  has  been  prefcribed,  not  on¬ 
ly  with  impunity,  but  with  the  happieft  effed  *. 

A% 

*  Monro  Dif.  Mil.  Hofp.  p.  112,  t(  Phyficians  former¬ 
ly  ufed  to  forbid  bleeding  after  the  fourth  day,  if  it  had  been 
omitted  fo  long ;  but  when  no  fymptoms  of  fuppuration  had 
already  appeared,  on  whatever  day  of  the  diforder  it  hap¬ 
pened,  I  ordered  plentiful  bleeding,  the  fame  as  in  recent 
cafes,  and  ncier  found  any  difadvantage  but  often  great  fer- 
.  \ice  from  trus  practice.**  Several  cafes  of  pleurify  and  perip- 
neumony  have  fallen  under  my  own  obfervation,  in  which 
bleeding  was  moil  fuccefsfuljy  employed  after  the  eighth  day. 
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At  the  fame  time,  the  phyfician  fhould  be  cau- 
tious  not  to  check  or  prevent,  by  unfeafonable 
blood-letting,  the  moil  happy  crifis  by  expecto¬ 
ration,  which  is  often  far  fuperior  to  all  the  fe- 
condary  efforts  of  art 

1  . 

T  -  v 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  to  be  evacuated, 
it  is  fcarce  necelfary  to  obferve  that  error  is  not 
uncommon,  Sometimes  blood  is  repeatedly 
drawn  to  fuch  excefs,  as  to  endanger  life  by  cau~ 
fmg  too  great  a  depletion  of  the  velfels,  by  inter¬ 
rupting  expectoration,  by  inducing  too  fudden 
and  great  diminution  of  the  tone  of  the  fyftem., 
and  by  impoverifhing  the  blood,  efpecialiy  in 
old  and  weak  people,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  dan- 
gerouily  to  encreafe  ferous  effufions,  particu¬ 
larly  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  branches 
of  the  trachea  f .  Hence  the  diilrelfed  fitua- 

tioft 

*  Obferv.  on  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  140. 

f  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  one  man  who  was  repeatedly  bled 
to  fuch  excefs,  for  the  cure  of  a  pleurify,  that  at  laft  he  in- 
Jftantly  expired  under  the  operator’s  hand.- — Numerous  dif- 
fe£tions,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Morgagni,, 
prove  that  the  hydrops  peftoris  is  no  infrequent  confequence 
of  peripneumony.  Too  copious  bleedings  tend  to  increafe 
fuch  ferous  effufions. ■— tc  With  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
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tion  of  fuch  patients,  who  are  almoft  fuffoca- 
ted  with  phlegm,  which  they  are*  unable  t<3 
expectorate. 

An  error  far  more  frequently  injurious  than 
the  former,  takes  its  rife  from  timidity  of 
pra&ice.  A  free  copious  expectoration  often 
affords  great  relief  *,  but  a  timid  expectation  of 
its  occurrence,  with  a  fervile  attention  to  its 
progrefs,  has,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  proved 
highly  dangerous.  It  would  indeed  be  a  very 
unfafe  pradice  to  fubmit  the  cure  of  a  pleuri¬ 
tic  fever  to  nature  alone.  Nature  ought  always 

C.are- 

repetitions  of  bleeding,  no  precife  rule  can  be  given.  Sy¬ 
denham  has  fpecified  forty  ounces  for  the  whole  quantity* 
ivhich  men  may  at  a  medium  lofe  in  a  pleurify ;  but  this  in 
our  circumftances  would  have  been  too  little  had  it  not  been 
for  blifters,  which  not  only  fhortened  the  cure,  but  prevented 
the  lofs  of  a  great  deal  of  blood.”  Pringle’s  Dif.  of  the 
Army,  p.  141.— Cleghorn  obferves  on  the  difeafes  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  p.  280,  that  “  by  carefully  weighing  the  blood  he 
found  that  between  forty-eight  and  fifty-four  ounces  were 
frequently  taken  away  during  the  firft  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
his  attendance.”  If  fymptoms  required  it,  he  afterwards  took 
away,  at  different  times,  twelve  or  twenty-four  ounces  more 
In  the  fpace  of  a  day. — In  this  manner  he  cured  pleurifies  of 
the  moft  fatal  tendency  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  days,  and  with 
as  much  certainty  as  any  diftemper  whatever.  Ibid.  p.  281* 
282. 
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carefully  to  be  ftudied  j  but  art  where  it  can 
prevent  the  attack  or  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  dil- 
eafe,  ihould  always  be  ready  to  lend  affifiance. 
Bleeding  with  judgment  tends  to  promote  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  check  a  falutary  expectoration. 

In  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  pain, 
from  the  infenfibility  of  that  organ,  is  often 
obtufe  and  inconfiderable.  The  difeaie  in  this 
cafe  is  frequently  attended  with  greater  danger, 
from  extravafation  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  than  a  pleurify  with  the  mofc  ex- 
quiflte  pain  *.  Hence  the  great  fallacy  of  de¬ 
termining  the  pradtice  of  blood-letting,  by  the 
feverity  of  this  Angle  fymptom.  The  puliation 
of  the  arteries  too  affords  but  a  very  uncertain 
indication  of  cure  ;  becauie  the  courfe  of  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  lungs  is  fo  greatly  inter¬ 
rupted.  We  fnould  judge  therefore  in  fuch 
cafes  of  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  from  the 
number  and  degree  of  the  other  fymptoms. 
The  fever,  anxiety,  cough,  pain  generally 
when  the  patient  lies  on  the  affedteu  Ade,  a 
bloated  fuffufion  of  the  countenance,  v/ith  a 

F  difficult 

*  “  The  peripneumony  was  much  more  dangerous  and 
fatal  than  the  pleurify,  efpecially  when  negle&ed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  for  then  bleeding  had  feldom  any  efFe^t.”  Monro 
Dif.  Mil.  Hofp.  p.  1 15. 
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difficult  laborious  refpiration  and  great  depref- 
fion  of  (Length*  will  clearly  difcover  the  alarm¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  complaint. 

So  much  for  the  abufe  and  neoje6t  of  blood- 
letting  in  the  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  the 
throat,  and  the  lungs.  We  cannot  (top  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  abufes  of  this  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  External  Inflammation,  whether  of  the  Phleg¬ 
monic  or  Eryfipelatous  kind.  Nor  with  regard 
to  the  latter  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  variety 
of  opinions  relative  to  bleeding,  and  to  (hew 
the  great  influence  of  the  impure  air  of  large  ci¬ 
ties  in  varying  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  and  the 
method  of  cure,  by  inducing  important  changes 
in  the  conilitution. — We  fhall  be  fllent  oil  In¬ 
flammations  of  the  Heart,  Pericardium,  Midriff 
and  Peritoneum.  We  fhall  pafs  by  all  the  Ab¬ 
dominal  Inflammations,  without  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  the  confufed  practical  con- 
traditions  we  meet  with  in  authors. — We  can¬ 
not  flay  to  mention  the  fatal  abufes  of  the  lan¬ 
cet  in  Inflammations  of  the  Alimentary  Canal, 
which  are  frequently  confounded  with  fpafmodic 
affetions,  and  from  neglet  of  bleeding  termi¬ 
nate  in  fatal  gangrene.  The  great  depreffion  of 
(Length  and  weaknefs  of  pulfe,  always  attend¬ 
ant  on  inflammation  of  the  (tomach  or  bowels, 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  favor  the  miftake.  Yet  blood-letting, 
by  mitigating  the  inflammation,  abfolutely 
gives  vigor  and  effectually  reftores  the  natural 
force  of  elafticity  to  the  weakened  fprings  of 
life  — Nor  fhall  we  mention  the  fatal  error 
from  overlooking,  in  conlequence  of  a  treach¬ 
erous  mildnefs  of  lymptoms,  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Liver  or  Spleen; 
and  from  negleCling  the  proper  ufe  of  the  lan¬ 
cet,  till  there  occurs  an  unexpe&ed  abfcefs  -f, 
which  is  generally  followed  by  a  lingering  con- 
fumptive  death.— We  omit  the  Inflammation 
of  the  Kidnies,  often  confounded  with  a  fit  of 
the  ffone,  and  for  want  of  properly  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  them,  terminating  alfo  from  the 
negleCt  of  blood-letting  in  a  dangerous  illnefs. 
We  pafs  over  Inflammations  of  the  Womb ; 
which  are  fo  common,  fo  dangerous,  and  fo 
frequently  incurable,  from  injudicious  praCtice 
in  the  art  of  midwifery  — We  pafs  over  too 

F  2  the 

*  pordyce’s  Elem.  of  Practice*  p.  250.  f  Ibid.  p.  259. 

J  Among  a  variety  of  other  caufes  inducing  this  inflam¬ 
mation,  none  have  more  regularly  contributed  to  this  end 
than  the  unnatural,  painful,  and  pernicious  practice  of  im¬ 
mediately  extracting  the  placenta  or  after-birth  after  delive¬ 
ry,  without  prudently  waiting  feme  time  for  the  contraction 

of 
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the  Acute  Rheumatifm,  without  mentioning  the 
bad  confequences  of  the  negled  of  bleeding  in 
plethoric  habits  •,  or  of  the  frequent  unneceffary 
abufe  from  excefs.  This  laft  error  is  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  weaknefs  and  irritability  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  which  is  then  rendered  of  courfe  much 
more  fenfible  to  the  impreffions  of  cold,  more 
fubjeft  to  a  relapfe,  and  to  the  lingering  pains 
of  chronic  rheumatifm. 

We  come  now  to  the  Gout,  which  is  a  difeafe 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  different  in  its  phenome¬ 
na  from  every  other  genus  of  inflammation. 
The  abufe  of  blood-letting  in  this  diforder,  has 
been  followed  with  the  mofl  pernicious  effects. 
But  before  I  endeavor  to  point  them  out,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  diftinguifh  the  gout 
from  the  rheumatifm,  a  difeafe  with  which  it  is 
fo  frequently  confounded.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  moft  laborious  and  fuccefsful  in- 
veftigation  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
has  thrown  great  light  on  the  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment 

of  the  womb  and  the  kind  afflftance  of  nature.  That  rafh 
practice  tends  to  inflame  the  womb,  to  induce  great  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  lochia,  and  to  render  the  recovery  tedious. 
It  is  now  as  univerfally  as  juftly  exploded  by  all  the  molt 
able  practitioners  of  midwifery. 
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ment  of  the  gout,  as  well  as  of  many  other  diL 
orders. 

The  gout  is  hereditary,  much  conne&ed 
with  a  peculiarity  of  temperament  with  which 
men  are  born,  and  which  is  founded  on  the 
original  {lamina  of  life,  communicable  from 
father  to  fon  *.  The  rheumatifm  is  pecuiiari- 
zed  by  no  fuch  diflinguifhing  mark  *,  but  may 
be  excited  by  its  remote  evident  caufes  in  al- 
moft  every  conftitution.  To  difprove  that  the 
gout  is  hereditary,  it  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
clufive  argument  to  advance,  that  the  fon  of 
every  gouty  perfon  has  not  always  the  gout. 
With  equal  propriety  we  might  argue,  that 
the  evil  is  not  hereditary,  becaufe  every  fcro- 
phulous  parent  has  not  communicated  the  dif- 
eafe  to  his  fon.  This  argument  would  prove 
a  great  deal  too  much.  When  phyficians  aflert 
that  a  difeafe  is  hereditary,  I  underftand  them 
as  meaning,  not  that  men  cannot  poflibly  ac¬ 
quire  after  birth  the  temperament  difpofing  to 
it,  but  that  they  who  are  Torn  with  fuch  a  tem¬ 
perament,  are,  from  the  concurrence  of  certain 

caufes, 

*  Vid.  Van  Svveit.  Comm,  in  Aphor.  1 25$.— —Gregory’s 
Elements  of  Pradice,  §391* — -Sydenham,  Hoffman,  &c. 
imanimoully  agree  in  the  truth  of  this  fad,  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  molt  undoubted  experience. 
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caufes,  more  liable  than  others  to  be  affedled 
with  the  difeafe.  That  this  fadl  is  true  of  the 
gout,  none  will  deny  with  argument.  A  con- 
ftitution  with  this  predifpofition,  is  fubjedl,  from 
even  flight  irregularities,  to  be  feized  with  the 
gout ;  while  others,  not  framed  by  nature  with 
inch  peculiarity  of  habit,  live  perfedlly  free 
from  gout  in  all  the  moft  profligate  excels  of 
luxury  and  debauch.  The  following  circum- 
flance  alfo  frequently  occurs,  and  is,  though 
improperly,  made  a  caufe  of  ambiguity,  whether 
the  gout  is  to  be  confldered  as  an  hereditary 
difeafe.  Though  one  parent  may  be  fubjedl  to 
the  gout,  the  other  may  be  free  from  all  here¬ 
ditary  taint ;  and  the  offspring,  inheriting  the 
temperament  of  the  latter,  not  be  fubjedl  to 
the  difeafe  from  conflitution.  Even  when  it 
has  happened,  that  the  fon  of  two  gouty  pa¬ 
rents  has  efcaped  the  difeafe,  it  only  proves, 
that  though  the  predifpofition  exifled,  yet  ex¬ 
citing  caufes  fufflciently  powerful  have  not  been 
applied,  otherwife  the  gout  in  all  probability 
would  have  appeared.  But  if  fome  few,  born 
with  the  gouty  temperament,  fhould,  notwith- 
flanding  the  application  of  caufes,  live  free  of 
the  gout  •,  fuch  exceptions,  though  they  do  not 
in  the  lead  invalidate  the  general  rule,  confirm 
a  maxim  well  eftablifhed  in  medicine,  that 

there 
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there  are  men  whole  robuft  confutations  are 
able  to  bear  almoft  every  excefs  with  impunity. 

The  gout  generally  attacks  perfons  of  more 
advanced  age,  often  not  appearing  till  the 
thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  year*,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  the  meridian  of  life.  The  rheu- 
matifm  occurs  frequently  at  a  much  earlier  pe¬ 
riod.  If  this  diftindtion  of  gout  drawn  from 
the  time  of  its  attack,  be  lefs  charadleriftic  in 
the  prefent  age  than  it  formerly  was,  it  affords 
one  evident  proof,  among  many  others,  of 
the  degeneracy  of  conftitutional  vigor  in  the 
politer  world. — When  children  become  the  fub-- 
jedts  of  gout,  it  proves  in  general  their  confti- 
tutions  greatly  degenerated  indeed,  and  fore¬ 
bodes  no  flattering  profpedls  of  happinefs. 
Nothing  can  preferve  them  from  the  miferies  of 

this 


*  Boerh.  Aphor.  1255.  Podagra,  femper  idem,  qua- 
cunque  demum  caufa  ortus,  ubi  naturae  fuse  decurfum  non 
turbatum  abfolvit,  fequi  folet  setatem  matura  majorem  tri- 
ginta,  &  plurium,  annorum. 

Syden.  Oper.  p.  435.  Podagra  eos  plerumque  fenes  in- 
vadit,  qui  poftquam  meliores  vitas  dies  mollius  ac  delicatius, 
tranfegerint,  epulis  lautioribus,  vino,  aliifque  liquoribus 
fpirituofis,  liberalius  indulgentes,  tandem  ob  pigritiam  asta- 
tis  ingravefcentis  femper  comitem,  ea  corporis  exercitia  pe~ 
nitus  amifere,  quibus  juvenes  adfueverant. 
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this  diforder,  but  a  well-advifed  plan  of  life,  and 
a  cautious  rational  government  of  themfelves. 

The  rheumatifm  after  a  firigle  attack,  has 
in  a  thoufand  inftances  never  returned ;  and 
where  it  has*  the  patient  could  generally  affign 

an  external  evident  caufe  of  reiapfe.  When 

•>  *  •  ■».- 

gout  has  once  made  its  appearance,  it  generally 
recurs  and  often  without  any  obvious  caufe,; 
but  efpecially  when  it  is  treated  fo  improperly, 
and  with  fuch  great  negled,  as  is  frequently 
to  be  obferved.  No  one  practice  can  pofilbly 
ferve  for  all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  gout. 
The  variety  of  the  difeafe  demands  a  corre- 
fpondent  variety  of  practice.  Where  one  per- 
fon  has  received  real  benefit  from  the  quack- 
ifh  arts  he  may  have  employed,  and  not  per¬ 
haps  without  a  vain  hope  of  relief,  nine,  at 
the  lowed:  computation,  have  endangered,  or 
abfolutely  ruined  their  conftifutions. 

Cold  is  almoft  always  the  remote  caufe  of 
rheumatifm,  which  is  therefore  a  difeafe  of  cold 
feafons  and  cold  countries,  icarce  known  to  the 
'  inhabitants 

*  Dr.  Gregory  obferves  that  the  gout  is  more  apt  to  re¬ 
turn  at  Hated  feafons  than  the  rheumatifm.  Elem.  of  Prac¬ 
tice,  p.  192. 
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inhabitants  of  hotter  climates.  A  fit  of  the 
gout  may  be  haftened  by  any  unaccuftomed 
application  of  cold,  but  very  commonly  re¬ 
curs  without  it.  It  claims  the  aid  of  other  re¬ 
mote  caufes,  equally  powerful,  which  frequently 
undermine  the  foundation  of  the  conftitution. 
I  refer  here  to  the  negledt  of  exercife ;  excefs 
in  veriery  ;  intenfe  application  of  mind  ;  late 
hours  ;  intemperance  in  diet,  refpedling  its  qua¬ 
lity  as  well  as  quantity  ;  the  pafiions  of  the 
mind,  particularly  grief  and  envy ;  with  many 
other  caufes,  the  powers  of  which  feem  to  be 
too  much  defpifed,  becaufe  perhaps  they  are  too 
little  underflood. 

The  gout  may  attack  men  of  every  fize 
and  temperament-;  but  it  has  been  oblerved 
to  be  particularly  partial  to  thofe  of  a  large 
fize,  of  a  full  habit  *,  of  the  fanguine  phleg¬ 
matic  or  fanguine  melancholic  temperament, 
with  a  peculiar  coarfenefs  of  the  cuticle.  The 
rheumatifm  affords  not  the  lead  ground  for  fuch 

G  a 

*  Vid.  Boerh.  Apbor.  1255. — Corpus  magnum,  crailum, 
plenum,  &c. 

Syden.  Oper.  p.  435.  Ad  hrec,  ifti  qui  huic  morbo  funt 
obnoxii,  crania  habent  grandiufcula,  habitu  coTporis  ur 
plurimum  funt  pleniori,  humido  Sc  laxo,  &c. 


a  mark  of  diftindtion.  They  who  are  affiidted 
with  the  gout,  are  by  conilitution  very  liable 
to  be  affiidted  with  the  ftone  or  gravel  *. 

The  rheumatifm  appears  indifcrimiriately  in 
either  lex.  The  gout  is  more  common  to 
men,  feldom  attacking  females,  unlefs  being 
born  with  the  temperament  ftrongly  marked, 
they  have  been  alfo  more  than  ordinarily  fubjedt 
to  its  caufes. 

Rheumatifm  is  very  rarely  preceded  by  af¬ 
fections  of  the  ftomach  and  nervous  fyftem, 
ilmilar  to  thofe  which  alrnoft  regularly  precede 
a  fit  of  the  gout.  Sometimes  flatulency,  colic 
pains,  indigeftion,  want  of  appetite,  with  de- 
Jedted  fpirits,  are  the  forerunners  of  an  attack. 
Sometimes  an  uncommon  voracity  or  keennefs 
of  appetite,  foretells  its  immediate  approach. 

I  may  add  too,  as  figns  of  a  fimilar  event,  va¬ 
rious  affections  of  internal  parts,  as  of  the  head, 
or  breaft,  with  great  anxiety  and  want  of 
fleep.  Such  affedtions,  uncommon  in  rheuma¬ 
tic  cafes,  determine  ftrongly  in  favor  of  the 
gout. 

The 

*  Syden.  Opcr.  p.  442. 
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The  pain  in  rheumatifm  is  for  the  moft  part 
feated  in  the  larger  joints,  as  in  the  ancle, 
the  knee,  the  elbow,  or  the  fhoulder,  and 
extends  along  the  mufcular  flefh.  The  gouty 
pain  is  more  confined  •,  it  generally  appears  in 
the  fnialler  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet,  and  very 
commonly  in  the  great  toe.  In  future  attacks 
of  the  gout,  the  pain  may  occur  alfo  in  the 
larger  joints  •,  but  the  diftindtion  of  the  difeafe 
being  made  from  the  previous  affedtions,  this 
circumftance  will  create  but  little  ambiguity. 
Befides,  when  the  gout  has  continued  long, 
the  alternation  with  internal  affedtions,  and 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  fits,  will  ft  ill  tend 
clearly  to  remove  every  appearance  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  *. 

It  is  thus  we  diftinguifh  the  gout  from  the 
rheumatifm.  Though  no  one  of  the  difcrimi- 
nating  marks,  here  enumerated,  would  alone 
fufficiently  characterize  either  difeafe,  yet  the 
whole  taken  together  will  almoft  univerfally  af¬ 
ford  juft  ground  for  diftindtion.  Should  it  hap¬ 
pen  (which  fometimes  is  really  the  cafe)  that 
both  difeafes  exift  at  once  in  the  fame  patient, 
the  pradtitioner  regulating  his  conduct  accord- 

G  2  ing 
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Syden.  O per,  p.  439. 
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ing  to  the  particulars  of  combination,  will  afv 
ter  having  made  a  cautious  difcrimination  of 
the  fymptoms,  proceed  with  fafety  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure. 

Having  founded  this  diftin<5tion,  I  ftial} 
fpeak  of  the  abufe  and  negledt  of  blood-letting 
in  the  gout ;  both  which  have  fometimes  been 
attended  with  alarming  and  even  fatal  events. 
We  Ihould  conftantly  remember  what  experi¬ 
ence  fteadily  confirms,  that  in  the  gout  great 
evacuations  of  whatever  kind,  but  efpecially  by 
blood-letting,  cannot  in  general  be  fafely  ad¬ 
mitted.  Blood-letting  however  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  excluded  from  our  pra&ice.  It 
is  fometimes  abfoluteiy  necefiary  in  the  gout,  as 
well  to  preferve  life,  as  to  mitigate  the  excruci¬ 
ating  violence  of  pain. 

When  the  diforder  begins  at  an  early  period 
of  life ;  when  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  is 
robuft  and  plethoric  *,  when  the  gout  is  of  the 
regular  kind,  feated  in  the  extremity,  attended 
with  violent  pain,  rednefs  and  fwelling  of  the 
part,  with  reftlefinefs  and  anxiety,  with  fre¬ 
quency,  ftrength,  and  perhaps  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  general  and  topical  bleeding  becomes  an 
ufeful  remedy.  When  too  the  gout  quits  the 

ex- 
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Extremity,  and  affeCts  with  inflammation  any 
pf  the  vifcera,  ^s  the  brain,  the  lungs  or  the 
ftomach,  venefe&ion  is  as  neeeflary  for  the 
prefervation  of  life,  as  in  the  original  inflam¬ 
mations  of  thofe  organs  *. 

In  fome  cafes  even  of  fpafmodic  affection  of 
internal  parts,  as  of  the  lungs  or  inteftines, 
pain,  vigor  and  fulnefs  of  habit  may  require  a 
moderate  evacuation  of  blood.  But  this  remark 
leads  me  to  mention  the  dangers  which  arife 
from  unwarrantable  freedom  in  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet.  Too  many  have  experienced  the  fatal 
confequences  of  blood-letting,  imprudently  em¬ 
ployed  f.  When  the  difeafe  has  long  exifled 
in  the  conftitution,  and  weakened  it  by  repeated 
attacks  *,  when  it  is  become  irregular,  and  is 
thrown  but  very  imperfectly  on  the  extremities, 

alter- 

*  Gregory’s  Elem.  of  Practice,  §  404.  “  If  it  feize  any 

pf  the  vifcera  along  with  fever  and  the  fymptoms  of  topical 
inflammation,  it  ftiould  he  treated  like  any  other  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  affetting  the  fame  part,  while  the  above-named 
external  applications  are  ufed  to  determine  the  difeafe  to  the 
feet.” 

f  Boerh.  Aphor.  1270.  Ex  iifdem  deducitur,  venasfec- 
tionem  non  attingere  mali  materiam,  fedem,  caufam :  pro- 
deue  tarnen  aliquando  cafu,  revellendo  parum,  &  vires  ur- 
gentes  minuendp. 
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alternating  frequently  with  fpafms  of  internal 
parts,  but  not  producing  external  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  then  bleeding  is  evidently  unfafe,  and  ex- 
poles  the  conftitution  more  certainly  to  danger¬ 
ous  interior  affections  of  the  primary  organs  of 
life.  Hence  arife  the  convulfive  afthma,  apo¬ 
plexy,  fpafms  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
many  other  fatal  difeafes. 

From  the  clafs  of  febrile  diforders,  it  only 
remains  to  give  three  more  examples  of  the 
abufe  of  blood-letting  ^  one  feleCted  from  erup¬ 
tive  difeafes ;  a  fecond,  from  hemorrhages ;  a 
third,  from  thofe  complaints  which  are  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  encreafed  fecretion,  chiefly  of  mucus, 
though  fometimes  intermixt  with  blood  *.  The 
difeafes  then  to  be  confldered  fhall  be  the  mea¬ 
lies,  uterine  floodings,  and  the  catarrh. 

The  Mealies  being  a  difeafe  extremely  com¬ 
mon,  errors  of  practice  are  liable  to  be  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated.  Blood-letting  is  of  fuch  peculiar 
fervice  in  the  mealies,  that  the  fuccefsful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  difeafe  turns  principally  on  its  pro¬ 
per  ufe.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  prefcribed  bleed¬ 
ing; 

*  An  order  of  difeafes,  named  by  Dr.  Cullen  proflu- 
vi a,  and  defined, — pyrexia  cum  excretione  aufta  naturaliter 
non  fanguinea.  Synop.  Nofol.  Method,  p.  304. 
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ifig  without  neceffity,  and  fome  to  excefs ;  but, 
waving  that  point,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  what 
is  well  known  to  the  faculty,  that  the  negleft 
of  this  evacuation  has  often  rendered  the  mealies 
of  great  fatality,  which  is  the  more  lamentable, 
becaufe  the  medical  art,  properly  exercifed, 
might  eafily  have  prevented  it.  The  contagi¬ 
ous  matter  of  the  mealies  generally  tends  to 
excite  an  inflammatory  Hate  of  the  fyftem.  It 
a6ls  likewife  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  the  external  teguments. 
Hence  the  regular  appearance  of  catarrhal 
fymptoms  attended  with  cough.  From  this 
fource  alone,  the  danger  of  the  difeafe  generally 
arifes ;  a  danger  fo  confiderable,  that,  from 
miftaken  do&rine  concerning  the  caufes  of  it, 
the  mealies  and  their  confequences  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  found  almolt  as  fatal  as  the  fmall- 
pox.  The  catarrhal  affedtion,  efpecially  in 
inflammatory  habits,  is  extremely  liable,  even 
after  the  eruption  at  its  ufual  time  has  difap- 
peared,  to  proceed  to  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  This  inflammation,  left  to  nature,  ei¬ 
ther  proves  fuddenly  fatal  from  extravafation 
or  gangrene  ;  or  terminates  in  fuppuration  ;  or 
forms  hardened  knots  or  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
which  difpofe  the  perfon  to  habitual  coughs, 
efpecially  during  the  winter  feafon,  and  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  induce  at  laft  a  fpitting  of  blood*  ul¬ 
ceration  of  the  lungs,  and  a  lingering  confump- 
tive  death.  Hence,  to  avoid  all  thefe  evils, 
appears  the  neceflity  of  copious  repeated  eva¬ 
cuations  of  blood  *.  Strange  that  fuch  unhap¬ 
py  effeCts  ftiould  have  been  unexpectedly  at- 

/ 

tendant  bn  the  mifmanagdment  of  fo  common 
a  remedy,  in  fo  common  a  complaint. 

Uterine  Floodings,  in  the  prefent  age,  are  a 
more  frequent  difeafe  than  they  formerly  were. 
They  fometimes  depend  principally  on  excels 

of 

*  Dr.  Mead,  after  having  taken  notice  of  the  bad  effects 
of  negle&ing  blood-letting  in  the  meafles,  obferves,  “  that 
as  this  peftilential  difeafe  is  of  kin  to  the  fraall-pox,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  management  not  very  different  from  the  fame, 
which  we  have  recommended  in  that  diftemper.  Blood  mud 
be  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  according  to  the  age  and 
ilrength  of  the  patient.  It  is  belt  if  poffible  to  do  this  before 
the  eruption  of  the  pu  dales,  bat  if  they  are  already  come 
cut  it  mud  however  be  taken  away.  For  the  greateft  danger 
is  ah  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  cannot  be  prevented 
too  foon.  Therefore  in  the  height  of  the  fever  alfo,  although 
bleeding  was  not  neglefted  in  the  beginning,  yet  it  is  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  And  in  the  lad  place,  at  the 
end  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  fkin  is  r.Ow  growing  dry  and 
the  fcales  falling  off,  it  will  be  a  great  error  not  to  open  a 
vein  again,  that  by  this  means  a  flux  of  humors  upon  the 
bread  and  inteilines,  and  the  fymptoms  of  a  he&ic  fever  and 
eonfumption  may  be  happily  ptevented.” 

t>r.  Mead,  Cap.  vi.  de  Mcrbillis. 
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of  blood  as  their  caufe,  but  oftener  on  a  lols 
of  tone  in  the  general  fyitem,  and  a  topical  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  uterine  veliels.  In  the  firfl 
Cafe,  moderate  bleeding  is  no  inefficacious  re¬ 
medy.  In  the  latter,  it  encreafes  debility, 
renders  the  blood  more  ferous,  and  therefore 
aggravates  the  difeafe.  Hence  an  evident  fource 
of  abufe,  which  fome  have  unfortunately  dif- 

■  ■  '  0 

covered  by  experience.  When  plethora  occurs, 
the  peruvian  bark  and  ftimulants  tend  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  morbid  evacuation,  to  protradf  the 
difeafe,  and  to  haflen  its  pernicious  confequen- 
ces.  When  weaknefs,  with  relaxation,  is  the 
caufe,  the  improper  ufe  of  the  lancet  concurs 
with  the  diforder,  irrecoverably  to  deftroy  the 
conllitution  by  encreafing  that  weaknefs,  which, 
attended  with  a  miferable  train  of  depreffive 
fymptomS,  often  terminates  in  dropfical  fwell- 
ings,  and  in  death.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  females  have  not  been  fo 
thoroughly  examined  into,  and  underftood,  as 
their  frequency  and  importance  feem  to  require. 


The  Catarrh,  from  the  fituation  of  our  ifland, 
and  from  the  fudden  viciffitudes  of  wreather 
with  refpeft  to  heat  and  cold,  may,  .with  the 
drifted:  propriety,  be  looked  upon  as  tl  ic  en- 

H  denric- 
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demic  difeafe  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  fatal 
difeafe  indeed,  not  becaufe  efficacious  means  of 
cure  are  wanting,  but  becaufe  the  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  of  flight  attacks,  leffening  men’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  has  taught  them  in  all  cafes  too 
much  to  neglect  the  catarrh,  till  its  confequen- 
ces  are  vigoroufly  rooted  and  become  feverely 
felt  *.  The  danger  of  a  confumption,  or  of  the 
fpurious  peripneumony  f,  both  fo  frequently 
induced  by  repeated  colds,  ffiould  deter  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  leaf:  of  this  country  from  confider- 
ing  the  catarrh  as  a  trivial  complaint,  and  one 
therefore  which  may  be  fafely  negledled  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  practical  fkill  of  every  illiterate 

perfon* 

*  Monro  Mil.  Dif.  Hofp.  p.  124.  <£  Coughs  were  very 

frequent  during  the  winter,  and  when  the  weather  was  wet 
sind  cold.  They  were  often  accompanied  with  pains  of  the 
breaft,  and  when  neglected,  obftrudtions,  tubercles,  and 
fuppurations  were  apt  to  form  in  the  lungs,  and  the  difeafe 
to  end  in  a  confumption”. 

f  The  fpurious  peripneumony  arifes  principally  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bronchia  or  air-vef- 
fels.  There  is  an  encreafed  fecretion  of  mucus,  attended 
with  a  cough,  which  is  particularly  troublelbme  in  the  morn^ 
ing.  This  difeafe,  if  negledled,  or  not  properly  treated,  be¬ 
comes  in  time  obftinately  fixt,  and  frequently  proves  dange¬ 
rous,  and  even  fatal.  The  patient  is  fuffocated  with  phlegm, 
which  he  is  not.  able  to  expectorate. 
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perfon.  This  caution,  were  its  validity  univer- 
fally  known  and  acknowledged,  might  be  the 
means  of  prefer ving  numbers  of  valuable  lives. 

The  catarrh  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  *  *,  and  when  it  occurs 
in  plethoric  habits,  complicated  with  a  degree 
of  peripneumonic  inflammation,  attended  with 
fever,  pain  in  the  bread,  and  violence  of  cough, 
it  urgently  requires  the  immediate  operation  of 
venefection  f.  The  negleCt  of  this  evacuation 
at  fuch  conjuncture,  leads  to  all  the  alarming 
confequences  pointed  out  under  the  article  of 
mealies  J,  There  are  few  practitioners  who  have 

H  2  not 

*  Dr.  Foidyce’s  Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  287.  **  Catarrh  1$ 

an  inflammation  of,  or  greater  fecretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nofe,  eyes,  throat,  mouth,  or  lungs,  and 
properly  Ihould  be  divided  into  different  difeafes”, 

Greg.  Elements,  p.  145.  44  In  the  beginning  of  the  ca* 
tarrhal  fever,  there  is  commonly  a  flight  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  with  little  fecretion,  which  becomes  more 

4  1 

copious  and  lefs  acrid  as  the  inflammation  fubfidcs.51 

f  Obfervations  on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  163.  —  Mon¬ 
ro’s  Dif.  MiL  Hofp.  p.  125. 

$  Greg.  Elements.  fe&.  284.  44  Catarrh  is  feldom  dan¬ 
gerous  of  itfelf  when  the  conftitution  is  found,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  not  far  advanced  in  life ;  but  when  it  is  negle&ed,  or 
continues  long,  it  brings  on  cbftru&ions  in  the  lungs,  hx~ 

moptoe., 
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not  been  witneftes  of  too  many  fad  fpe<ftacle$ 
from  this  abufe  of  medicine.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  drawn  fhoujd  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  cafes,  be  regulated  by  the  urgency  of  the 
complaint. — At  the  fame  time  it  is  an  indubita¬ 
ble  fa6t,  that  the  oppofite  error  of  repeatedly 
bleeding  without  neceffity,  has  greatly  injured 
many  conftitutions.  The  catarrh  very  frequently 
attacks  delicate  relaxed  habits,  which  are  render¬ 
ed  highly  irritable  from  excefs  of  heat,  and  un¬ 
happily  obnoxious  to  the  difeafe  from  the  flight- 
eft  expofure  to  cold.  In  thefe,  as  well  as  in 
more  robuft  conftitutions,  the  catarrh  is  often 
perfedtly  pure,  unaccompanied  with  peripneu- 
monic  affecftion,  or  fuch  other  fymptoms  as  in¬ 
dicate  bleeding.  Here  venefecftion,  efpecially 
if  unneceftarily  repeated,  is  not  only  attended 
with  thofe  general  bad  effe&s  which  have  been 
already  defcribed,  but  renders  the  patient  more 
liable  to  a  relapfe.  In  nervous  debilitated  ha¬ 
bits,  it  tends,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  wea¬ 
kened  by  the  too  free  ufe  of  fudorifics,  of  laxa¬ 
tives,  and  of  emetics,  to  fink  the  conftitution  in- 

fupportably 

tnoptoe,  phthifis  pulmOnalis,  and  a  difpofition  to  future  ca¬ 
tarrhs.  It  fometimes  terminates  in  violent  angina  or  perip- 
neumony,  or  induces  an  inflammation  of  latent  tubercles  in 
the  lungs.  It  often  brings  on  a  peripneumonia  notha  in  old 
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fupportably  low,  to  create  dejedlion  of  fpirits, 
and  to  induce  hyfterical  or  hypochondriac  af¬ 
fections. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  example  or  two  of  the 
abufe  and  negledc  of  blood-letting  in  Nervous 
Diforders.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  intended  to 
mention  only  a  few  fads  out  of  the  hiftories  of 
the  epilepfy,  the  hyfterical  affection,  melan¬ 
choly  and  madnefs  *. 

With  refped  to  Epileptic  and  Hyfterical  Dif¬ 
orders,  it  is  obfervable,  that  among  a  variety 
of  predifpofing  caufes,  two  are  principally  to 
be  guarded  againft ;  I  mean  plethora  ff  and  de¬ 
bility.  Both  often  occafion  a  morbid  mobility 
of  habit,  which  tends  greatly  to  induce  thole 
complaints.  When  the  plethoric  ft  ate  prevails, 

blood- 

*  The  abufe  of  blood-letting  might  have  been  mentioned 
In  the  apoplexy,  palfy,  hypochondriacs,  and  many  other 
nervous  diforders.  For,  in  thefe,  bleeding  is  often  omitted 
where  it  was  indicated,  and  employed  where  it  was  impro¬ 
per.  When  the  ccnfdtution  is  plethoric,  bleeding  is  indif- 
penfable  in  thefe  complaints,  efpecially  in  the  apoplexy  and 
palfy.  It  fometimes  gives  very  great  relief  in  hypochondri¬ 
ac  diforders.  But  the  numbers  of  nervous  complaints  are  fo 
great,  that  it  would  be  far  beyond  the  de£gn  of  the  author 
to  enter  minutely  into  this  fubje£t. 

f  Vid.  Van.  Swiet.  Comm,  in  Aphor.  p.  1075. 
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blood-letting  is  a  promifing  means  of  relief 
but  when  debility  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
that  evacuation  always  encreafes  its  violence. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  exadt  line  of 
diftindtion  between  thefe  two  oppofite  caufes, 
which  frequently  approach  each  other  fo  nearly 
as  to  require  the  acuteft  difcernment  to  afcer- 
tain  with  accuracy  their  feparate  adtion.  An 
undiftinguifhing  pradtice  in  fuch  cafes  muft 
evidently  bear  upon  the  face  of  it  the  plaineft 
marks  of  abfurdity.  Yet  fuch  undiftinguilhing 
pradtice  is  fometimes  apparent  even  to  the  moft 
fuperficial  obferver.  Errors  too  in  cafes  fo  ob¬ 
vious  as  hardly  to  leave  room  for  the  pofiibility 
of  a  miftake  in  relation  to  the  caufes  of  plethora 
or  debility,  have  frequently  been  committed 
by  drawing  blood  too  freely  or  in  too  fmall  a 
quantity. 

\ 

Kyfterical  Complaints,  even  in  the  fullefl; 
habits,  may  be  treated  with  more  moderate 
bleeding.  But  the  epilepfy,  dependent  on  ple¬ 
thora,  requires  large  evacuations,  and  admits 
of  little  relief  from  weak  irrefolute  pradtice. 

One 

*  River.  Prax.  Med.  cap.  vii.  p.  22.  Poftea  fi  plenitu- 
dims  notas  appareant,  aut  xger  fit  fanguineo  temperament 
praeditus,  phiebotomia  erit  cdebranda. 
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One  diftindtion  I  would  further  add.  There 
are  obvious  reafons  for  believing  that  a  part 
of  the  fyflem  may  be  too  copioufly  fupplied 
with  blood,  while  the  other  parts  are  evidently 
under  a  ftate  of  inanition  *.  Or  in  other  words* 
the  natural  balance  of  the  circulation  m&y,  in 
confequence  of  the  occurrence  of  topical  deter¬ 
minations  of  blood  to  particular  parts,  not  be 
equably  maintained.  Such  a  determination  to 
the  brain  is  on  very  juft  grounds  fuppofed  by 
Dr.  Cullen  to  be  no  unfrequent  caufe  of  epi¬ 
leptic  fits ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ge¬ 
neral  fyftem  be  neither  ftrong  nor  plethoric, 

Thefe 

#  Some  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care  a  cafe  of  palfys 
where  there  was  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  topical  congeftion 
in  the  head,  and  great  emptinefs  of  the  general  fyftem.  A 
lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  led  a  very  feden- 
tary  life,  and  whofe  conftitution  was  extreamly  weak,  was 
feized  with  a  palfy  on  the  right  fide  of  her  neck,  in  coufe- 
quence  of  which  her  head  continually  inclined  to  the  left 
fide.  Her  pulfe  was  very  weak  and  irregular.  Her  appe¬ 
tite  but  indifferent.  She  was  fubjed  to  violent  head-achs, 
and  an  uncommon  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  which 
frequently  difturbed  her  reft.  When  the  pulfation  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  in  the  head  was  the  ftrongeft,  her  paralytic  affection 
was  the  moft  troublefome.  By  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  topical 
bleeding,  bliftfering,  a  moderate  diet,  and  regular  continu¬ 
ed  exercife,  fhe  was  reftored,  in  the  fpace  of  three  months, 
to  a  perfect  ftate  of  health. 
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Thefe  cafes  unfortunately  are  very  liable  to  be 
miitaken.  But  if  the  caufe  be  accurately  afcer- 
tained,  and  a  judicious  method  of  treatment 
fpeedily  adopted,  the  patient  will  fome times 
find  Himfelf  unexpectedly  freed  from  the  alarm¬ 
ing  attacks  of  fo  terrible  a  complaint.  In  fuch 
cafes  of  topical  ccngefticn  in  the  head,  with  a 
feeble  puife  and  great  we-aknefs,  general  bleed¬ 
ing  cannot  be  ufed  with  impunity  •,  but  topical 
bleeding,  prudently  employed,  is  very  conducive 
to  the  cure  of  the  diforder.  The  management 
of  fuch  a  cafe  is  fo  extremely  nice  and  difficult, 
that  it  need  not  raife  our  furprife  to  find  the 
caufe  of  it  frequently  overlooked  and  negiedL 
ed,  till  the  epilepfy  by  habit  is  become  irre- 
moveably  fixt. 

We  proceed  to  obferve  how  greatly  the  lan¬ 
cet  has  contributed  to  enhance  the  dreadful  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  Unfortunate  Lunatic.  We  leave 
it  to  cafuiUs  and  philofophers  to  expatiate  at 
large  on  the  inhumanity  of  thofe  men,  if  they 
deferve  the  appellation,  who,  from  mercenary 
views,  conduct  thefe  unhappy  creatures  to  a 
private  mad-houfe,  and  then,  under  the  fpeci- 
ous  pretence  cf  adminiitering  to  their  relief, 
bleed  them  till  nature  exhaufted  finks  under  the 
difcharge. 

Me- 
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Melancholy  generally  takes  place  in  the  me¬ 
lancholic  temperament  j  madnefs  either  in  the 
melancholic  or  in  the  fanguine.  In  the  melan¬ 
cholic,  both  difeafes  alternately  prevailing,  fome- 
times  form  a  moll  unhappy  complication.  In 
a  fit  of  madnefs,  the  brain  evidently  appears  to 
be  in  an  excited  date,  fimilar  in  fome  degree 
to  what  occurs  during  the  violence  of  anger. 
Hence  may  be  explained  the  uncommon  flrength 
of  lunatics^  with  their  a! moil  incredible  power 
of  refilling  fleep  and  hunger  as  well  as  the 
fedative  effects  of  cold,  opium,  and  other  nar¬ 
cotic  remedies.  When  the  violence  of  the  fit 
is  abated,  the  nervous  energy  feems  funk  and 
depreffedi  Thefe  two  oppofite  dates  of  the  fyf- 
tem  are  very  properly  comprehended  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  under  the  general  terms  of  Excitement 
and  Collapfe ;  terms  not  intended  for  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  fallacious  theory,  but  only  to  be 
expreffive  of  indubitable  fads  f 

Various  topical  affedions  of  the  brain,  as 
abfcefies,  effufions,  preternatural  ofiifications, 
&c.  have  been  found  on  difTedion  to  be  the 
evident  caufes  of  melancholy  and  madnefs.  Af- 

I  fedions 

#  Van  Svvftten  in  Aphor.  1120. 
f  Cull.  Xnft,  Med,  §  cxxx. 
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fedtions  very  fimilar  to  thefe  have  alfo  been  fre¬ 
quently  known  to  excite  vertigo,  pain  of  the 
head,  apoplexy,  palfy,  epilepfy,  fatuity,  and 
the  like  ftubborn  maladies  *.  How  fuch  appa¬ 
rently  fimilar  caufes  are  able  to  effedt  fuch 
great  diverfity  of  appearance,  is  a  problem 
which  has  hitherto  been  found  too  difficult  for 
human  penetration  to  folve.  Yet  no  one 
doubts  that  madnefs  frequently  occurs  when 
not  induced  by  fuch  fixt  topical  affedHons,, 
The  alarming  fuddennefs  of  an  attack,  and  the 
difeafe  continuing  for  a  fhort  time  and  then 
perfectly  difappearing,  fufficiently  evince  the 
validity  of  this  dodtrine.  Difledtions  too  in- 
difputablv  confirm  it.  — The  art  of  medicine 
may  relieve  even  in  thofe  cafes  of  fixt  topical 
affedtion,  In  others  arifing  from  plethora,  it 
may  affift  to  forward  and  complete  a  cure  which 
nature  alone  could  never  have  made*  When 
the  juft  management  of  the  lancet  is  not 
able  to  mitigate  the  rage  of  madnefs,  this  is 
frequently  too  probable  a  fign  of  the  obdurate 
nature  of  the  caufe.  How  often  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  juft,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Let  it  fuffice  on  this  fubjedt  to  obferve, 
that  when  madnefs  appears  in  the  fanguine  tem¬ 
perament, 

*  Vid.  Gregory’s  Elem.  §  251.  —  Morgagni  de  Sed.  $e 
QmC  Morbo 
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perament,  nothing  but  fudden,  copious,  and 
repeated  bleedings  can  moderate  or  remove  an 
excitement,  which  is  the  higheft  that  is  known  to 
human  nature.  The  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyf- 
tern  and  the  fanguine  turgefcence  of  the  brain, 
calling  loudly  for  the  lancet,  will  afTift  in  regu^ 
iating  its  ufe  *.  At  the  fame  time,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  inftitutions  of  medicine  will  re¬ 
mind  the  phyfician,  that  bounds  are  fixed 
to  his  practice,  beyond  which,  if  he  rafhly 
venture,  the  confequence  may  be  fatal  to  his 
patient.  When  melancholy  rifes  to  madnefs, 
blood-letting  undoubtedly  becomes  a  neceflary 
means  of  relief  f  1  but  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  temperament  claims  our  at¬ 
tention,  and  requires  us  to  be  fomewhat  more 
fparing  of  the  vital  fluid ,  otherwife,  when  the 
fit  of  madnefs  is  over,  the  gloomy  miferies  of 
melancholy  may  return  with  redoubled  vio¬ 
lence. 

I  2  SEC- 

*  Mania  vero  cnata  in  robuftis,  vegetis,  fioridse  etatis,  pie- 
thoricis,  calidis*  fanatur  iifdem  mediis,  ac  fpecies  epilepfiaej 
xniflione  fanguinis  kerata  ;  purgations  ford,  &c.  ■ —  Boerh. 
Aphor.  1127. 

f  Vid.  Boerhaave  Aphor.  1 1 15,  — » Symptomata  leniend© 
per  venasfeftionem, 
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EMETICS  and  PURGATIVES, 


Emetics  and  Purgatives  are  remedies  of  an 
active  nature*.  The  effects  of  their  abufe 
are  frequently  dangerous  and  ilriking.  The 
imprudent  ufe,  as  well  as  the  neglect  of  them9 
is  fometimes  unexpectedly  attended  with  fatal 

confequences.  Omitting  the  relation  of  fmgle 
cafes,  we  lhall  dwell  principally  on  the  con¬ 
sider  ation  of  thofe  facts,  the  knowledge  of 
which  promifes  to  be  of  the  moil  general  utility. 

Emetics 

*  In  univerfum  itaqtie  hie  abufus  r*ocet  fanls,  prsfidxa  ad- 
yerfa*  valetudinis  in  fecunda  confumendo,  adfuetudinem  cum 
snenti,  turn  corpori,  inducendo,  qua  tandem  neceffaria  red- 
dantur,  particulis  alienis,  indomabilibus,  fuccos  inficiendo, 
vi  non  propria  partes  laceffendo,  fatigando,  regulares  na¬ 
turae  motus  fnterturbando,  ejufque  penfum  ingefta  materlc 
non  alibili  aggravando,  &c.  Pathol.  Infl.  §  484. 
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Emetics  excite  ficknefs^  attended  more  or 
lefs  with  a  fenfe  of  anxiety  and  oppreffiom 
After  the  ficknefs  has  continued  fome  time*  an 
effort  is  made  in  the  conftitution  to  expel  the 
offending  fubftance;  which  therefore  is  at  laft 
evacuated  by  the  adion  of  vomiting.  To  com¬ 
plete  this  effort  of  the  fyftem*  a  full  infpiration 
is  made ;  the  pylorus  *  is  fpafmodically  clofed  i 
~  the  natural  periftaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  is 
inverted ;  the  midriff  is  relaxed ;  and  the  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles  are  thrown  into  ftrong  con- 
vulfive  addon  -f.  Hence  various  kinds  of  cru¬ 
dities*  of  noxious  and  putrid  matters*  are  hap¬ 
pily  removed.  The  gaftric  fluid  is  fecreted  in 
greater  quantity  than  ufuaL  The  biliary  and 
pancreatic  duds  are  emulged*  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  augmented*  along 
with  that  of  the  glands  of  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  inteftinal  tube.  Thus  fluids  which  ftagna- 
ted*  are  put  in  motion ;  morbid  congeftions 
and  accumulations  are  prevented.  The  excre¬ 
tion 

#  Chefelden’s  Anatomy,  p.  153.  “  The  ftomach  has  two 
orifices,  both  on  its  upper  part  j  the  left,  through  which 
the  aliment  pafies  into  the  ftomach ,  is  named  cardia;  and 
the  right,  through  which  it  is  conveyed  out  of  the  ftomach* 
is  named  pylorus. 

f  Vid.  Haller  Elem.  Phyfiologiae*  tom.  6,  p.  28 1 » 
Hunter’s  Left,  on  Anatomy. 


fioft  of  mucus  from  the  lungs  is  promoted.  The 
general  abforption  of  the  fyilem  is  encreafed. 
The  circulation  is  rendered  freer  ^  the  blood 
diffufed  more  equably  over  the  fyilem;  and  to¬ 
pical  determinations  in  many  inftances  lelfened 
or  removed.  The  circulation  being  reftored  to 
the  furface,  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  cuta¬ 
neous  veflels  are  efficaciouily  refilled,  if  not  re- 
folved  ;  and  the  cuticular  and  pulmonary  exha¬ 
lations  very  fenfibly  promoted.  A  commotion 
alfo  is  excited  in  the  nervous  fyilem,  which  is 
©ften  highly  falutary  in  nervous  diforders  *. 

Thefe  effects  are  confequent  on  the  adlion  of 
vomiting  excited  by  an  emetic,  particularly  by 
the  antimonial  emetic  tartar.  But  it  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  advifeable  to  exhibit  remedies  of  that 
nature  in  fuch  divided  dofes,  as  only  to  produce 
a  degree  of  naufea  ;  which  being  kept  up  for 
■feme  time,  tends  powerfully  to  induce  a  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  furface,  to  folve  cutaneous  fpafm, 
and  to  a£l  as  a  mild  and  fafe  fudorific.  Part 
of  the  emetic  too,  palling  out  of  the  llomach, 
may  operate  gently  on  the  bowels  and  become 
a  very  proper  laxative.  Such  operation  may 

often 

*  Led.  on  Mat,  Med,  p,  460.-^— »Elem.  of  Therapeutics, 
part  jx.  chap,  1. 
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often  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  Dr.  James's 
powder  •,  but  frill  more  fleadily,  by  that  of 
emetic  tartar*  a  fafe  and  efficacious  antimonial, 
poffefTed  of  almoft  every  defireable  quality. 
Somewhat  ftrange  indeed  it  feems,  that  fo  va¬ 
luable  a  febrifuge,  and  the  modes  of  its  ad- 
miniftration,  fnould  not  be  more  generally 
known.  When  the  ufe  of  a  remedy  has  been 
afcertained  by  the  experience  of  the  ableft  phy- 
ficians,  and  generoufly  made  public  to  the 
world,  one  cannot  but  think  that  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  leading  fa£ts  concerning  it,  argues 
at  lead  great  inattention. 

When  taken  into  the  flomach,  Purgative  Re¬ 
medies  by  their  action  on  the  alimentary  ca¬ 
nal,  generally  ftimulate  and  encreafe  the  pe» 
riftaltic  motion.  Hence  the  contents  of  the 
'  firft  paffages  are  evacuated  ;  whether  they  were 
become  hurtful  to  the  containing  parts  from 
their  accumulated  quantity,  or  from  an  acquired 
acrimony  in  confequence  of  having  proceeded 
too  far  in  the  latter  ftages  of  fermentation.  The 
fecretion  from  the  numerous  exhalant  arteries, 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  is 
greatly  encreafed.  The  mucous  glands,  whofe 

ufe  it  is  to  feparate  from  the  blood  a  mild  unc- 

“  too  us 
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tuous  fluid  to  lubricate  and  defend  from  injury 
the  fenflble  internal  coat  of  the  bowels,  are 
made  copioufly  to  fecrete  their  mucus.  Other 
fecretions  too,  fubfervient  to  the  purpofe  of  di~ 
geftion,  are  augmented  by  the  ftimulus  of  the 
remedy.  I  mean  the  fecretions  of  the  bile,  the 
gaflric  fluid  and  the  pancreatic  juice.  Confl- 
dering  the  flze  of  the  larger  fecretory  glands 
contained  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  immenfe 
number  of  fmaller  ones  every  where  crowded 
between  the  coats  of  a  long  tradt  of  inteftine, 
together  with  an  infinity  of  exhalant  arte¬ 
ries,  it  is  obvious  that  by  the  action  of  pur¬ 
gative  remedies,  a  confiaerable  evacuation  of 
fluids,  efpecially  of  the  ierous  kind,  may  rea¬ 
dily  be  obtained.  Hence  the  utility  of  fuch 
remedies  in  cafes  of  abdominal  congeftion,  of 
fulnefs  of  the  fyftem,  or  of  topical  determina¬ 
tions  of  blood,  where  fuch  an  evacuation  may 
be  required.  It  fliould  at  the  fame  time  be  al¬ 
ways  remembered,  that  the  difcharge  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  adlion  of  purgatives,  proceeding 
from  fuch  a  variety  of  fecretory  organs,  will 
be  flowly  made,  and  confequentiy  unfit  for  pro¬ 
ducing  that  fudden  relaxation  of  the  fangui- 
ferous  fyftem,  which  is  often  found  fo  highly 
beneficial  in  the  cure  of  diforders*  Where  tha| 

R  efFedt 
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effect  is  principally  intended  to  be  produced, 
blood-letting  is  preferable  to  purgatives,  and 
is  not  to  be  fuperfeded  by  their  ufe.  But  when 
from  debility  the  lancet  cannot  be  employed 
with  fafety,  and  flill  fome  evacuation  fhall  be 
thought  neceffary,  gentle  purging  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  excited  to  advantage 

After  this  general  enumeration  of  the  effects 
of  emetic  and  purgative  remedies,  I  proceed 
briefly  to  give  fome  examples  of  the  Abufe  and 
Neglect  of  them. 

The  Unneceffary  Ufe  of  fuch  medicines  is 
notorious.  The  freedom  with  which  they  are 
fometimes  employed  on  the  moll  trivial  occa- 
fions,  would  almofl:  perfuade  one  to  believe, 
that  fome  were  of  opinion,  they  might  be  ex¬ 
hibited  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  ab- 
folute  impunity.  On  the  contrary,  both  eme¬ 
tics  and  purgatives  of  every  different  kind,  are 
unnatural  to  the  human  coriftitution.  They  are 
capable  of  confiderably  exciting  the  adtion  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  inducing  a  ftate  of 
debility,  which  may  render  it  unable  to  difeharge 

the' 

*  Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  474.  Differt.  Inaug.  de  Feb. 

Cont.  Medend. 
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the  necelTary  functions  of  the  ceconomy  with 
cafe,  conitancy,  and  vigor  -f*. 

The  habit  of  taking  needlefs  emetics  and 
laxatives,  is  fo  pernicious  in  itfelf,  that  not  a 
fingle  word  can  plaufibly  be  urged  in  its  defence. 
In  many  cafes,  fuch  remedies  indeed  may  only 
operate  flowly  in  deftroying  the  tone  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  •,  but  they  will  at  laft  be  found 
fufficiently  powerful  to  deftroy  it. — Can  the 
convulfive  motions  of  the  ftomach,  needlefs ly 
excited  by  an  emetic,  be  borne  with  impunity  r 
--Can  the  periidaltic  motion  of  the  bowels, 
daily  admit  of  the  unnatural  ftimulus  of  an 
aloetic  pill,  and  not  foon  difcover  figns  of  its 
pernicious  effects  *  ?  Will  it  not  confequently 

K  2  become 

f  Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  475.  As  repeated  emetics 
weaken  the  ftomach,  fo  cathartics,  often  renewed,  diminiffi 
the  tone  of  the  inteftines  and  their  fenfibility  alfod3’ 

Gaub.  Pathol.  Inft.  p.  244.  Evacuantium  vero,  uti 
frequentior  abufus,  ita  effeftus  peffimi.  Obfunt  certe  eo, 
quod  aut  plus  jullo  ejiciant,  aut  cum  inutili  etiam  utile, 
quod  retineri  debebat,  aut  nimis  pra’dpitanter,  aut  tem¬ 
pore  modove  incongruis,  aut  non  fuis  locis.  Nocent  et 
emunftoriis  Itimulo,  attritu,  dilatatione,  anaflomofi,  infir- 
matione,  & c. 

*  It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  aloes  are  more  pernicious 
than  other  purgatives  in  the  fame  circumflances*  The  unne- 

cellar/ 
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become  flower  and  weaker  than  natural  •,  and 
habituated  at  length  to  the  ftimulus  of  aloes, 
be  found  infufficient  without  it  to  perform  the 
fundtions  of  nature  ? — In  fhort,  all  fuch  reme- 
dies,  whether  purgative  or  emetic,  are,  when 
unneceflarily  employed  for  any  length  of  time, 
very  adtive  in  producing  lofs  of  appetite,  fla¬ 
tulence,  indigeflion,  acidity,  and  lpafmodic 
pains  of  the  itomach  or  bowels  *.  When  the 
ufe  of  them  is  intermitted,  obftinate  coftivenefs 
is  very  liable  to  follow.  This  laft  fymptom,  in 
fuch  a  weak  ftate  of  the  alimentary  canal,  aug¬ 
ments  the  feverity  of  all  the  others,  which  the 
unfeafonable  ufe  of  medicine  had  contributed 
to  induce.  Thefe  remedies  are  found  fpeedily 
to  give  a  temporary  relief  to  thofe  fymptoms, 
which  they  not  only  at  firft  occafloned,  but 
powerfully  continue  ftill  to  encreafe.  Deceived 
by  fuch  effedts,  the  patient,  too  generally  ig- 
norant  of  the  firft  caufe  of  his  difeafe,  refts 
often  fully  fatisfied  with  that  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  which  he  will  fometimes  even  attempt 

to 

eeffary  ufe  of  all  a&ive  remedies  of  this  nature  is  hurtful,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided. 

*  Sea  water,  Harrogate  water,  and  other  mineral  waters, 
poffefTed  of  a  purgative  quality,  are  often  ufed  without  the 
leaft  neceffity,  and  with  evident  bad  effe&s* 
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to  defend  with  arguments  that  appear  to  him 
convincing,  but  which  are  fallacious  and  urn 
decifive.  No  prudent  practitioner  of  medicine 
would  ever  prefume  to  order  either  a  purgative 
or  an  emetic,  without  the  cleared:  evidence  of 
its  neceffity,  and  the  faired  probability  of  re¬ 
moving  a  greater  evil  than  phe  remedy  itfelf  is 
capable  of  producing* 

It  was  obferved  that,  after  the  exhibition  of 
an  emetic?  the  mucus  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ftomach,  and  in  its  mucous  glands,  is 
evacuated ;  and  that  from  the  inverted  ver¬ 
micular  motion  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
fmaller  inteftines,  a  quantity  of  bile,  <efpecia!ly 
if  the  vomiting  has  been  fevere,  is  generally 
thrown  up  *.  A  practitioner,  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  natural  copious  fee  ret  ion  of  mucus  in 
the  ftomach,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  inverted 
aCtion  of  that  organ,  occaffoned  by  the  medi¬ 
cine,  fuppofes  thofe  appearances  of  mucus  and 
bile  to  be  in  every  cafe  truly  morbid,  and  con- 
fe  fifes  himfelf  glad  to  find  fuch  matters  fo  effi- 
eacioufly  removed.  He  fhould  have  under- 
flood,  that  an  emetic  will  often  produce  a  fimi- 

lar 

*,Haller  Elem.  Phyfiol.  tom.  yi,  p.  307,  ct  vulgo  in  omai 
vomit u,  Tub  finem  bilis  fequituj. 
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lar  difcharge  from  ftomachs  the  moft  found 
and  clear  of  all  impurities.  It  is  indeed  unde¬ 
niable,  that  an  unnatural  quantity  of  mucus  or 
bile  is  fometimes  found  in  the  ftomach ;  yet, 
doubtlefs,  it  is  very  often  fuppofed  to  have 
exifted  there  without  any  foundation  at  all  *. 

In  like  manner  a  natural  coflivenefs,  attend¬ 
ant  often  on  the  moil:  robuft  confutations,  and 
indicating  ftrong  digeflion  with  vigorous  ab¬ 
sorption  by  the  lacteal  veins,  is  miflaken  for  a 
morbid  ilate,  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  defedt  of 
the  peri-ftaltic  motion,  which  is  to  be  obviated 
by  aperient  remedies  f.  In  confequence  of  fuch 
premature  ufe  of  medicine,  health  in  time  is 

X 

converted  into  difeafe ;  when  in  fadt  it  might 
have  been  effedtually  preferved  by  flight  regu¬ 
lations  of  Diet  and  Regimen,  thofe  moft  im¬ 
portant,  but  much  negledted  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  diforders  J. 

We 

*  Gregory’s,  Left,  cm  the  Praftice.. 

f  Robuftis  pauca,  quam  quotidie  ex  alimentis  parant, 
fex  etiam  per  multos  dies  retenta  non  nocet.  Gaub.  Inft.  Pa¬ 
thol.  §  558. 

X  Neque  eiim  In  arte  eft,  quas  natura  conftituit,  omnes 
fanitatum  difFerentias  cosquare ;  tutiufque,  quod  hac  in  par¬ 
te  praeftari  poteft,  confentanea  vitas  ratione,  quam  medica- 
mentis  obtinetur.  Inft.  Pathol.  §  482. 
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We  Ihall  next  fpeak  of  emetics  and  purga¬ 
tives  in  difeafes,  where  thofe  remedies  are  Ne¬ 
glected  or  Injudicioully  prefcribed  *. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve*  that  all 
the  naufeous  acrid  fubilances,  capable  of  a&ing 
as  a  vomit  or  a  purge,  which  mankind,  traver- 
fing  the  moil  diftant  regions  of  the  world,  could 
difcover  and  procure,  have  not  only  been  fuc- 
cefiively  employed,  but  induftriouily  extolled 
as  being  pregnant  with  feme  very  lingular  me¬ 
dicinal  virtue -f.  The  whole  terraqueous  globe 
has  been  ranfacked  to  furnifn  fuch  rude  indi- 
geltible  materials,  often  indeed  not  collected 
without  confiderable  labor  and  expence*  Thofe 
remedies,  forced  by  the  decifive  energy  of  me¬ 
dical  logic  into  the  human  ftomach,  have  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  deftroy  the  nervous  delicate 
texture  of  the  alimentary  tube,  on  the  tone 

and 

*  Hsec  fi  vel  valentiffima  corpora  tandem  pefTumdare  de¬ 
bent,  quanto  citius  certh'fque  valetudinaries,  debiliores,  qui 
nimis  frequenter  ex  hoc  abufu  rob«r  fibi  vani  promittunt. 
Inft.  Pathol.  §  484, 

4  If  we  read  the  Difpenfatories,  we  Ihall  find  fufficient 
proof  for  what  is  here  afferted. — “  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
Ihew  teftimonies  of  efficacy,  adduced  in  favour  of  the  moil 
inert  medicines.**  Left  on  Mat.  » 
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End  vigor  of  which,  the  health  of  the  whole 
machine  is  found  fo  effentially  to  depend. 
Strong  draflic  purgatives  are  numerous,  and 
have  frequently  beeii  exhibited  in  an  injudi¬ 
cious  manner.  Before  the  difcovery  of  ipeca- 
coan  and  emetic  tartar,  phyficians  fcarce  knew 
a  remedy,  on  the  operation  of  which  as  an 
emetic  they  could  rely  with  fafety  and  fuccefs* 
Hence  they  have  been  ufed  to  employ  fubftah- 

ees  of  a  very  draflic  nature,  which  the  flomach 
could  never  receive  without  injury*.  But 
pahing  over  that  obfervation  as  pointing  out 
a  defe6l  rather  than  any  abufe  of  medicine,  it 
may  be  aiked  what  can  be  faid  in  defence  of 
thofe  who,  from  the  unhappy  violence  of  their 
temper,  continue  flill  to  prefer  in  many  cafes 
an  emetic  of  the  moil  fevere  and  unmanage¬ 
able  action,  to  one  perfeflly  fafe  and  equally 
(if  not  more)  ef&cacious  ?  Strong  emetics  have 
induced  vomiting  of  blood  f.  The  fibres  of 
the  flomach  by  over-diflenfion*  and  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  action  during  the  fevere  opera¬ 
tion 

*  See  Neumann’s  Cnymiilry  on  the  medical  effe&s  of  an¬ 
timony,  p.  13 1. —Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  p.  57. 

f  Neumann  obferves,  that  “  a  few  grains  of  the  glafs  of 
antimony  fhall  occafion  even  mortal  convulfions  and  inflam¬ 
mations.”  Chym.  Works,  p.  132. 
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tion  of  the  remedy,  neceffarily  lofe  their  tone; 
Both  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  however 
induced,  not  only  debilitate  the  ftomach  and 
bowels ;  but  by  deftroying  the  appetite,  difturb- 
ing  digeftion,  producing  a  copious  evacuation 
of  fluids,  and  impeding  the  procefs  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  they  weaken  and  impoverifh  the  whole 
conftitution. 


In  Intermitting  and  Continued  Fevers,  gentle 
emetics  and  cooling  laxatives  may  be  employed 
With  very  confiderable  advantage  *.  They  will 
in  fuch  cafes  produce  moil  of  the  falutary 
effeds,  which  have  been  before  enumerated^ 
when  we  were  fpeaking  of  the  general  adion 
of  emetic  and  purgative  remedies.  If  the  ufe 

L  of 

*  Van.  Swiet.  Comm,  in  Aphor.  605,  759. 

Greg.  Elem.  of  Practice,  §  29,  58. 

Lind’s  eflay  on  difeafes  incident  to  Europeans  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  part  iii.  chap.  1.  p,  233.  “  The  chief  objects  of 

attention  in  all  fuch  fevers  are  the  contents  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.  Upon  the  patient’s  ftrft  complaint,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  hours  of  the  fever,  while  perhaps  he  is  only 
chilly,  or  complains  of  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  (hould  be  immediately  cleanfed  either 
by  a  vomit,  a  purge  of  manna  with  tin&ure  of  fena,  or  by 
an  oily  and  purging  clyfter,  after  which  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  {kin  be  moift,  may  immediately  take  an  aotimo- 
nial  draught  every  fix  hours/* 
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of  them  be  negle&ed  in  intermittents,  crudi¬ 
ties  lodged  in  the  firft  paflages,  favor  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  fits  *5  cutaneous  fpafin  of  a  more  obfti- 
mate  nature  is  apt  to  be  formed  *  the  paroxyfms 
are  feverer  and  of  longer  duration  *,  the  peru- 
vian  bark  is  found  lefs  efficacious  \  and  abdo¬ 
minal  obftrudions,  fchirrofities  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  fo  frequently  fatal  by  inducing  drop- 
lies,  are  more  liable  to  occur.  The  difeafe 
by  habit  gains  ftrength*  and  produces  greater 
weaknefs  and  depreffion  of  the  nervous  energy. 

- - In  continued  fevers,  efpecially  of  the  pu¬ 
trid  kind,  a  fimilar  omiffion  in  not  clearing 
the  firft  pafiages,  gives  rife  to  a  confiderable 
irritation,  and  an  evident  encreafe  of  every  fe¬ 
brile  fymptom  *.  A  diarrhaea  too,  in  confe- 
qtience  of  the  negled,  is  apt  to  occur  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  fever,  which  finks  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits,  and  often  gives  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  turn  to  the  complaint.  If  gentle 
purgatives  be  omitted  in  continued  fevers  at¬ 
tended  with  plethora,  an  ufeful  means  of  low¬ 
ering  a  morbid  excefs  of  reaction  in  the  fyf- 

tem 

*  Fordyce?s  Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  147.  **  The  prims  vise 
are  to  be  cleared  of  any  offending  matter  by  gentle  emetics 
and  laxatives*  or  gliflers  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient.” 
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tem  is  unfkilfully  neglefted  *. — It  is  a  fa<5t  at- 
tefted  by  phyficians  of  the  firft  eminence  and 
authority,  that  a  vomit,  particularly  emetic 
tartar,  exhibited  at  the  firft  invafion  of  a  fever, 
whether  it  be  remittent  f,  inflammatory,  ner¬ 
vous  or  putrid  J,  has  finally  put  a  ftop  to  its 
progrefs.  The  operation  of  the  remedy  in  fuch 
cafes  is  varioufly  explained,  but  the  moft  plau- 
fible  conjedture  feems  to  be,  that  it  operates  by 
removing  the  contagion  from  the  ftomach,  by 
determining  to  the  furface,  and  by  preventing 
the  formation  of  cutaneous  fpafm,  which  giving 
•  eonfiderable  irritation  to  the  heart  and  arteries^ 
favors  rea&ion  and  the  continuance  of  the  fever* 

L  3  On 

*  Hipp.  Aphor.  2.  jSedh  iv.  Et>  tw< ?i  pc t^iA,0Lyu\ftsn  tquxI ? 

jet,  aytiv  lx  ts  au^ocl^j  oxoTa.  xcu  avTopocla,  iovlx 
ycc  y  iiccvriWi;  I6i]ccf  wciviiv* 

f  Monro  Dif.  Mil.  Hofp,  p.  1 69.  “  in  fome  cafes  when 

given  early,  the  antimonial  operated  both  by  ftool  and  as  a 
diaphoretic,  and  removed  the  fever,” 

%  Pringle’s  Obfervations  on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p»  306, 
Dr.  Lind  too  in  his  treatife  on  fevers  is  of  the  fame  opinion* 
Dr.  Gregory  obferves  that  “  the  paroxifm  of  an  intermittent 
may  be  prevented  by  gentle  emetics,  particularly  antimo- 
nials,  given  fo  as  only  to  excite  a  naufea.”  Elements  of 
Pradlice,  §.  55. — “  Exercife  in  the  open  air,  and  a  proper 
regimen,  with  a  gentle  emetic  and  laxative,  and  temperate 
bathing,  will  often  prevent  the  acceffion  of  fevers  when  threat- 
<sned.”  Ibid,  §,  36* 
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On  the  other  hand,  thofe  medicines,  if*  they 
be  ufed  too  freely  in  this  order  of  difeafes, 

■s  t 

become  hurtful  and  dangerous ;  they  protradt 
the  duration  of  the  fever,  and  fometimes  even 
render  it  fatal  *.  In  very  fanguine  habits,  the 
imprudent  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  without 
the  previous  ufe  of  the  lancet,  has  been  faid  in 
fome  inftances  to  have  proved  fatal  in  confe- 
quence  of  rupturing  the  veflels  of  the  brain 
In  nervous  fevers,  or  wherever  great  debility 
prevails,  the  operation  of  emetics,  too  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  has,  by  fatiguing  the  patient, 
encreafed  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  j.  Co¬ 
pious  purging,  in  fmniiar  cafes,  has  fometimes 
brought  on  fuch  fudden  probation  of  ftrength, 
as  to  fink  the  patient  irrecoverably  low.  In 
all  thofe  critical  ftages  of  fevers,  where  life 
feems  held  only  by  the  flendereft  thread,  the 
moil  minute  caution  is  required  on  the  part 
of 

*  Hipp.  Aphor.  25.  Se£h  i.  *Hj*,  ola  hi  KccQoiigsafycu, 

gavhau9  ijvptysgsi  rs,  xcti  svtpogucr  too  $  emvTt»,  dverxjeguq. 

f  This  faft  has  been  frequently  aflerted  by  phyficians. 
Le&ures  on  the  Materia  Medica  p.  465.  “  Emetics  are  very 
dangerous  in  congeftions  of  the  head.  Vomiting  may  be 
fuppofed  to  pufh  fuch  to  the  utmoft  violence,  and  to  caufe 
a  rupture  of  the  veflels,’*  &c. 

%  Obfervations  on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army.  p.  307. 


the  phyfieian.  He  ought  indeed  to  be 

wifely 
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wifely  bold*,  but  if  he  happen  to  be  rafh, 
his  ill-judged  method  of  pra&ice  will  very  of¬ 
ten  be  followed  with  the  njoft  gloomy  cataf- 
trophe. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  emetics,  ipe- 
cacoan  is  both  a  fafe  and  valuable  remedy*, 
quick  in  its  operation,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  fto~ 
mach.  It  is  lefs  proper  to  be  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  to  excite  and  maintain  for  fome  time 
ficknefs  without  vomiting.  —  Tartar  emetic,  a 
compound  of  antimony  and  the  tartarous  acid, 
is  perfe&ly  as  fafe  *  ^  capable  of  being  made 
flower  in  its  operation,  and  well  fitted  for 
exciting  naufea.  It  operates  with  great  effica¬ 
cy,  and  with  a  fairer  probability  than  any  other 
emetic  of  removing  entirely  the  fymptoms  of 
the  fever,  or  of  rendering  them  milder,  and  di* 
piinifiiing  the  original  danger  of  the  difeafe. 

'  The 

*  Di&ionnaire  de  Chymie,  tom.  ill.  p.  421.  Tartar  Erne- 
tique.  C’eft  ainfi  qu’on  nomme  la  combinaifon  de  l’acide 
tartareux  avec  la  partie  metallique  de  l’antimoine  a  demi 
depouillee  de  fon  principe  imflammable;  c’eft  la  meilleure 
et  la  plus  usitee  de  toutes  les  preparations  emetiques  de  1’an- 
timoine,  parce  que  la  partie  metallique  de  ce  mineral,  qui 
eft  la  feule  emetiqae,  y  eft  dans  l’etat  faiin&  de  diftolubilite 
parfaite  dans  les  liqueurs  aqueufes* 
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The  ftate  of  a  fever  may  indicate  naufeating 
doles  of  emetic  tartar,  to  determine  the  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  extreme  veffels,  and  adfcing  as 
a  mild  relaxant,  to  promote  a  free  univerfal 
peripiration  in  cafes  where  great  proftration 
of  ftrength  would  evidently  contraindicate  full 
vomiting. 

For  a  fimilar  intention.  Dr.  Jameses  powder 
has  often  been  exhibited  with  undeniable  fuc- 
cefs ;  tending,  when  its  operation  does  not  dif- 
appoint  the  practitioner,  to  determine  to  the 
furface  more  fteadily  than  even  emetic  tartar. 
But  as  it  is  an  antimonial,  not  in  a  neutral 
ftate,  its  operation  is  confefiedly  much  more 
uncertain,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  acid 
at  that  time  contained  in  the  ftomach,  by 
which  it  mull  be  diffolved  and  neutralized,  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  adtive,  and  is  fitted  to  produce 
its  proper  effedt.  Hence,  if  the  acid  contained 
in  the  ftomach  be  too  weak,  or  in  too  ftnall  a 
quantity,  the  remedy  undifihlved  may  pafs  in¬ 
ert.  But  the  antimonial,  if  it  be  adted  upon 
and  perfedtly  neutralized  by  a  fuperabundant 
acid,  may  operate  too  feverely.  Or,  what  is 
of  no  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  if  dofe  up¬ 
on  dofe  be  accumulated,  and  afterwards  an  acid 
taken,  or  acefcents  become  acid  by  fermentation, 

and 
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and  the  whole  quantity  of  the  antimonial  be  at 
once  rendered  active,  its  operation  may  be  vio¬ 
lent  to  a  fatal  excefs*  An  eminent  and  accu¬ 
rate  phyfician  of  extenfive  pradice  in  the  city 
of  London,  affured  me,  that,  in  feveral  inftan- 
ces,  he  had  feen  Dr.  James’s  powder  remove 
almoft  every  fymptom  of  a  fever  ;  and  yet  the 
patient,  from  the  violence  of  its  adion,  expi¬ 
red  a  few  hours  after  from  mere  debility. 
Whereas  tartar  emetic,  though  liable  to  a  little 
variation  in  point  of  adivity,  owing  chiefly  td 
the  different  degree  of  folubility  in  the  antimo¬ 
nial  from  which  it  is  prepared,  is  on  the  whole 
found,  when  adminiftered  in  a  proper  manner,, 
very  certain  in  its  effeds.  Its  operation  is  un¬ 
influenced  by  the  precarious  date  of  acidity  in 
the  ftomach.  A  few  trials  determine  the  adi¬ 
vity  of  a  certain  quantity  prepared  at  one  time; 
and  this  point  being  afcertained,  the  dofe  may 
safily  be  adjufted  accordingly* 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  laxatives  in  fe¬ 
vers,  thofe  of  a  mild  cooling  nature  fliould  al¬ 
ways  be  preferred,  fuch  as  the  neutral  falts, 
manna,  feria,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  cafiia, 
tamarinds  *,  All  heating  {Emulating  pur¬ 
gatives, 


#  Fordycc’s  Elerau  cf  Practice,  p.  147* 
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gatives,  inftead  of  lefTening,  evidently  add  to 
the  febrile  irritation  of  the  fyftem ;  and  by  their 
beneficial,,  do  not  compenfate  for  their  perni¬ 
cious  effects. 

We  fhail  next  confide!*  the  abide  and  negi 
le<5b  of  thefe  remedies  in  Local  Inflamma¬ 
tions. 

The  neglect  of  purgatives  in  the  different 
fpecies  of  Inflammations  of  the  Head,  is  ofteit 
particularly  improper.  By  producing  an  eva¬ 
cuation  of  ferous  fluids  and  determinino;  the 
blood  to  the  abdominal  vifcera,  they  in  feme 
degree  make  a  revulfion  from  the  head*,  and 
hence  are  confidered  as  an  ufeful  remedy  in  the 
primary  inflammations  of  the  brain,  the  throat* 
the  organs  of  fight  and  of  hearing.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  in  flight  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes  and  throat,  cathartic  potions 
are  often  exhibited  much  too  freely.  By  this 
means  they  concur  with  the  lancet,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  intimated,  in  fhaking  the  very  foundation 
of  health.  In  the  gangrenous  angina*,’  as  well 
as  in  the  erynpelas  of  the  face,  purgatives, 
where  the  habit  is  weak  and  the  puife  feeble, 

are 

Fct!iergr!I  on  the  fore  throat  attended  with  ulcers,  p.  42, 
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are  frequently  found  hurtful,  rendering  the 
difeafe  more  dangerous  and  alarming.  In  the 
fymptomatic  phrenfy,  occurring  at  the  decline 
of.  nervous,  putrid  -f,  and  peftilential  fevers, 
purging,  in  confequence  of  the  evacuation  in¬ 
duced,  is  often  productive  of  the  moll  fatal 
effeCts.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  mildefl  laxatives 
can  hardly  be  given  with  fafety.  But  on  the 
contrary,  the  fymptomatic  phrenfy,  occurring 
in  the  inflammatory  fever  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fynochus,  admits  frequently  of 
the  greateft  relief  from  the  prudent  ufe  of  pur¬ 
gatives. 

Emetics  exhibited  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  eyes,  have,  in 
confequence  of  exciting  violent  vomiting,  pro¬ 
ved  prejudicial.  Whereas  divided  dofes  of  eme¬ 
tic  tartar,  not  producing  vomiting,  have,  even 
in  thofe  complaints,  when  accompanied  with 
general  fever,  been  frequently  found  produc¬ 
tive  of  falutary  effeCts  *.■ — The  propriety  of 

M  emetics 

f  See  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  p.  301. 
(i  The  moll  unexpected  appearances  were  abceiTes  of  the 
brain,”  Sec.  Later  diifeCtions  alfo  afford  many  examples  of 
a  fimilar  nature. 

#  See  Gregory’s  Elements  of  Practice,  §.  252,  where  the 

ufe 
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emetics  in  many  cafes  of  angina  is  obvious. 
They  have  often  been  found  highly  ferviceable 
in  the  croup  and  in  the  fore  throat  of  the 

ulcerous 

afe  of  antimornak  Is  recommended  in  the  phrenfy.  And 
Dr,  Hope,  profefforof  Botany  at  Edinburgh,  and  phyfician 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  allured  me  that  he  had  frequently 
found  antimonlals  ufefui  in  ophthalmia,  and  that  even  gen¬ 
tle  vomiting  was  fometimes  ufefuh 

Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Ledures  on  the  Practice,  recom* 
mended  the  ufe  of  emetics  in  the  croup.  He  did  this  on  the 
authority  of  my  Ingenious  friend  Dr.  Crawford,  who  had  very 
frequently  been  himfel'f  a  vvitnefs  of  their  utility.  Dr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  in  his  Inaugural  DilTertation,  has  given  a  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  ufe  of  emetics  in  the  croup.  Vid.  Dif- 
quifit.  Med.  de  Cynanche  Stridula,  p.  31.  (<  Aliqui  adhuc, 
periiante  inflaramatione,  emetica  laudibus  extulertmt :  Clar. 
Homiiis  vero  automat,  fe  nunquam  ilia  vidilfe  proficua;  e 
costrario,  fufplcatur  potius  nocere,  muci  fecretionem  in  pul- 
moaibus  Incitando,  abfque  illam  expellendo,  “  which  is, 
fays  he,  the  very  circumftance  that,  if  poffible,  we  ought  to 
guard  again!! Sed  fi  fecretlo  etiam  mud  augeatur  emeti- 
cis,  attamea  In  principle  morbi,  cum  tantum  periculi  asgro 
ex  membrans  ortu  coofietur,  emetica  adhibere  utile  fit,  quo 
impediamms,  ne  oriatur ;  nam  ii  emetica  ad  mem  bran  am 
expdlendam  prolint,  certe  etiam  proderunt  ad  expromen- 

materiera  ex  qua  conficitur  membrana ;  aliter  fieri  non 
poteft,  quia  plus  minus  expromptus  erit  ob  infpirationem  fo¬ 
il  to-  grandiorem  inter  naufeandum,  et  vehementiorem  expi- 
rationem  quae  inter  vomendum  contingit.  Theorias  vero 
obfiilit  experieutia,  et  emetica  utilia  efie  confirmat,  quamvis, 

dum 
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ulcerous  kind.  An  accumulation  of  vifcid 
phlegm  in  the  throat*  not  unfrequent  in  an¬ 
ginas*  has,  particularly  in  the  eryfipelataus* 

M  2  been 

dum  qua*  geruntar  In  vomitione  ft  confideremus,  aliter  efle 
videretur,  quum  in  quoque  molimine  vel  tuffiendi,  vel  vo~ 
mendi,  vel  flendi,  partes  quas  oceupat  morbus  agere  impel® 
luntur ;  hos  autem  vanos  terrores  difcuffit  experientia.  Su¬ 
pra  notavimus  cynanchen  ftridulam  maxime  graflari  in  ori- 
entalibus  locis  Peithfhire,  vel  in  illo  ter rae  tractu  Carfe  of 
Gowrie  vocato ;  et  hie  ea  eft  praxis,  ut  in  prime  morbi  in- 
fultu  emetica  adhibeantur,  et  quandocunque  morbus  node 
gravius  derepente  adoriatur,  et  quoque  ante  fanguinem  mif- 
fum,  vel  alvi  fubdudionem,  et  tuto,  optimoque  cum  fuccef® 
fu ;  pauci  enim  infantes  morbo  interficiuntur,  quibus  tern- 
peftive  adhibita  fuerunt  emetica,  Curationem  hujus  morbi 
vomitu  confirmat  Tournefort,  cum  loquatur  de  morbo  in 
Oriente,  cui  nomen  dedit  Peftes  Infantum ;  eft  enim,  ot  ille 
dixiftet,  apud  imum  gutturis  carbunculus:  Cum  adoriatur^ 
quampriroum  adhibendum  eft  emeticum,  et  etiam  repeten- 
dum.  Qualifqualis  fit  operand!  modus,  ex  optima  tamesa 
audoritate  certior  fadus  fum,'  hanc  curationem  felieem,  nee 
periculofam,  effe.  Cognofcimus  emetica,  ante  intermittent 
tis  paroxyfmum  data,  acceflum  illius  arcere,  et  vehementis 
pertuflis  vomitione  finiri  infukus :  Medicaznentum,  quo  fere 
utuntur  loci  fupra  memorati  incolse,  eft  ipecacuanha  ingrata 5 
et  inde  vix  illam  deglutient  infantes ;  quare  tartarum  emeti¬ 
cum  anteponere  volui ;  qui,  cum  fapore  et  odore  ferme  ca® 
reat,  facilius  adhibetur  :  Porro,  vel  poftquam  vomitio  pleno 
rivo  excitata  fuiflet,  operas  pretium  foret,  hoc  remedio  in 
dofibus  folum  siaufeam  xnovendbus  uti,  qua  via  tanquam 

dia- 
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been  the  caufe  of  fuffocation,  which  accident, 
in  fome  cafes,  might  have  been  fortunately 
prevented  by  the  well-timed  exhibition  of  an 
emetic,  promoting  the  fecretions  of  thofe  parts, 
and  clearing  away  the  obftrudting  matter  t. 
Yet  it  is  worth  remarking,  that,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  inflammatory  angina,  vomits  are  generally 

im- 


diaphorefcicum  ageret ;  ad  quod  confilium  fudoriferis  ftimu-; 
Jantibus,  ut  calefacientibus,  anteferendus  eft.  Et  jam  ob~ 
fervatu  dignum  eft,  pofte  magnum  commodum  ex  fudore  fie 
allato  provenire ;  quandoquidem  frigus  fecretionem  muci 
magnopere  auget,  qua  morbum  graviorem  reddat.  Etmul- 
ler,  dum  de  afthmate  infantum,  quod  nonnulli  cynanches 
ftridulae  afiimiiavere,  vomitum  laudat,  quo  provocato,  in¬ 
fantes  iiberantur.  Ad  eandem  intentionem,  qua  tartarum 
emeticum  asgro  praebere  volui,  abfolvendam,  alia  lenia  fudo- 
rifera,  ut  vinum  emeticum,  in  parvis  dofibus,  falia  neutra 
adhibere  poftumus.” 

J  Huxham  on  the  Ulcerous  Sore  Throat,  p.  290.  “  If 

naufea  and  vomiting  were  urgent,  I  ordered  a  gentle  eme¬ 
tic,  efpecially  for  adults,  which  was  fo  far  from  aggravating 
the  pain  of  the  throat,  as  might  be  imagined,  that  it  great¬ 
ly  relieved  it;  nay,  in  children,  it  was  often  neceftary  to 
make  them  puke  frequently,  with  a  little  oxymel.  fcillit.  ef- 
fence  of  antimony,  or  the  like,  otherwife  the  vaft  amafs  of 
tenacious  mucus  would  quite  choak  them.” 

Gregory’s  Elements  of  Practice,  §.281.  “  The  general 

indications  of  cure  are  the  fame  as  in  putrid  fevers.  Bleed¬ 
ing  and  cathartics  do  mifchief;  gentle  vomits  and  blifters 
are  occafionally  of  ufe.” 

Percival’s  ElTays,  tom  1,  p.  282. 
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improper.  The  fwelling  of  the  tonfils  and 
adjacent  parts,  frequently  arifes  to  fuch  a 
height,  and  fo  ftraitens  the  fauces,  as  to  render 
the  adtion  of  vomiting  highly  irritating  and 
unfafe  -f.  But  fmaller  dofes  of  an  emetic  to 
determine  to  the  furface,  may,  even  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  well  as  in  every  other  fpecies  of  angi¬ 
na,  be  for  the  moil  part  advantageoufly  ufed. 

In  Pleurihes  and  Peripneu monies,  the  pru¬ 
dent  pradtitioner  will  not  omit  to  keep  the  body 
open  by  the  moft  cooling  laxatives^  He  will 
at  the  fame  .time  be  anxious  not  to  check  or 
prevent  a  falutary  expedtoration  by  inducing  too 
copious  an  evacuation  from  the  inteftinal  tube.— 
Naufeating  dofes  of  emetic  tartar  are  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  thofe  difeafes  a  valuable  remedy.  Yet 
I  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  a  late  ingenious 
writer,  who  aflerts  that  antimonials  are  fpecific 
in  the  pleurify,  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  without 
fufficient  ground  for  his  affertion  Gentle  vo¬ 
miting 

f  This  obfervation  fomctixnes  holds  good  even  in  the  ul¬ 
cerous  fore  throat,  when  the  fwelling  of  the  tonfils  runs  very 
high. 

#  Antimonials  fhould  not  be  comfidered  as  fpecific  in  the 
pleurify,  till  they  are  found  fo  by  experience ;  and  the  term 
fpecific  fhould  not  be  ufed  in  a  loofp  undetermined  fenfe. 

For 
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miting  after  bleeding  may  be  fafely  and  often 
advantageoufly  employed*  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pleurify  and  peripneumony  when  the  fymp*- 
toms  are  mild,  or  towards  their  decline  when 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  being  abated,  ex* 
pedtorafion  is  viicid  and  defedtive,  or  the  lungs 
obftrudted  with  phlegm  f  .  But  in  other  ftages 
of  thofe  diforders  vomiting  cannot  be  ufed  with 
fafety,  on  account  of  the  feverky  of  the  pain* 
the  obftrudtion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
and  the  difficulties  of  refpiration. 

In  the  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  the  mildeft  laxative  ihould  be  cau¬ 
tion  fly  avoided,  where  the  beneficial  operation 
of  an  injection  can  be  effectually  obtained 
But  if  in  this  attempt  the  pra&itioner  be  dif- 

appointed. 

For  there  is  danger  left  feme  fhould  be  led  into  error,  by 
grafting  too  much  to  antimonials,  and  oegle&ing  the  ufe  of 
more  powerful  remedies* 

f  Greg*  Elem.  of,  Pra&ice,  §.  325.  ts  To  promote  any 
•critical  evacuation  cr  metaftafis,  but  particularly  to  promote 
expectoration,  by  emetics,  andmonials,55  <& c. 

Hexham  on  Fevers,  p.  203*  “  But  I  have  feveral  times 

given  an  emetic  in  peripneumonies  with  great  advantage, 
when  the  expe&oration  hath  been  fuddenly  fuppreffed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  greatly  augmented,5* 

|  Ford,  Prac  25 1, 
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appointed 5  recourfe  muft  immediately  be  bad 
to  the  ufe  of  gentle  aperients  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  The  negleft  of  proper  laxatives,  or 
the  employment  of  flimulating  cathartics,  have 
frequently  been  attended  with  the  moft  alarm¬ 
ing  effedts.  The  caftor  oil  at  fueli  a  conjunc¬ 
ture  is  a  laxative,  which  from  its  mildnefs  is 
fometimes  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  com¬ 
plaint.  But  if  this  and  other  laxatives  of  a 
mild  fort  Aiould  fail,  the  exigency  of  the  cafe, 
with  obftinate  conftipation,  will  demand  the  ufe 
of  purgatives  of  a  more  adbive  nature  -f.— -Vo¬ 
mits  in  this  difeafe  can  never  be  employed 
without  the  greateft  hazard.  If  prefer.! bed 
through  ignorance,  or  given  by  miflake,  they 
tend  to  haften  the  progrefs  of  inflammation,  and 
fuddenly  to  induce  fatal  gangrene. 

In  a  fit  of  the  regular  Gout,  gentle  emetics, 
by  removing  crudities,  by  fupporting  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach,  and  by  mitigating  the  attendant 

fever, 

f  Pringle’s  obfervations*  p.  150,  on  inflammations  of  the 
InteiHnes.  “  Next  to  bleeding*  the  principal  part  of  thg 
cure  depends  on  opening  the  body*  &c„  Sir  John  Pringle 
afterwards  particularly  recommends  for  this  purpofe,  fmall 
repeated  dofes  of  the  fal  cathartic  us  amarus. 
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fever,  are  often  of  Angular  utility.  The  omiA 
Hon  of  them  therefore  in  many  cafes  proves 
hurtful.  It  fhould  be  obferved  however,  that 
the  too  liberal  ufe  of  emetics  would  abfolutely 
have  a  contrary  effedt,  by  weakening  the  fto- 
mach  and  harafiing  the  whole  conftitution. — » 
In  the  intervals  of  the  gout,  occafional  eme¬ 
tics  in  cafes  of  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  *, — But  when  the 
difeafe  is  become  irregular,  if  it  attack  any  in¬ 
ternal  vital  part  with  inflammation,  as  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  or  the  inteftines,  much  nicety  is  re- 
quiflte  in  regard  to  the  management  of  emetics. 
The  obfervations  I  have  made  when  fp caking  of 
the  abufe  of  emetics  in  thofe  particular  fpecies 
of  inflammation,  are  perfectly  applicable  in 
fuch  anomalous  cafes  of  gout.— If  the  irregular 
gout  terminate  in  a  fit  of  fpafmodic  afthma,  an 
emetic  given  at  the  height,  or  at  any  period 
during  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  is  a  very 
precipitate  and  dangerous  pradtice.  At  other 
times,  however,  when  the  anxiety  is  abated, 
and  refpiration  free,  an  emetic,  particularly  an 
antimonial  one,  may  be  prefcribed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  greatly  to  relieve.— But  in  gouty 

fpafms 

y  »fc> 


#  Greg.  Elem,  of  Pradke,  §  40a.  ■ 
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fpafms  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  emetics  du¬ 
ring  the  feyerity  of  an  attack,  can  have  no 
place  at  all  with  tolerable  fafety.— Yet  in  many 
cafes,  both  of  the  regular  and  the  anomalous 
gout,  naufeating  doles  of  tartar  emetic  judici- 
oully  given,  are  well  fitted  for  fhortening  the  du¬ 
ration,  and  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  In  the  regular  gout,  they  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited  mod  advantageouily  juft  before  an  exa¬ 
cerbation  of  the  fever  and  the  return  of  fevere 
pain,  which  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  Driver- 
ing  and  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs. 

The  free  ufe  of  purgatives  cannot  be  fafely 
admitted  even  in  the  regular  inflammatory 
gout,  though  the  conftituticn  of  the  patient  be 
vigorous  and  full  A  In  cafes  of  the  irregular 
or  wandering  gout,  where  the  patient  is  advan¬ 
ced  in  years  and  the  conftitution  debilitated, 
purging  ought  to  be  molt  fcrupuloufly  avoid¬ 
ed.  In  conlequence  of  its  power  of  deftroyino- 
the  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  Angular¬ 
ly  injurious  in  thofe  fpecies  of  the  complaint. 
Vet  no  one  denies  that  mild  aperients  are  often 

N  a 

*  Neque  purgationem  per  fupericra,  inferiorave  tantum 
praeftare,  quantum  vulgo  fperari  folet;  excitare  fepe  turn  iil- 
tum  liquidi  nervofi,  fubducere  liquidiora,  labefa&are  virtu- 
tem  expellentem.  Boerhaave’s  Aphor.  12*71. 

*  A  / 
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a  necelTary  remedy,  as  well  in  the  anomalous  as 
in  the  regular  gout  *  j  and  that  the  neglect  of 
them  gives  rife  to  crudities  in  the  firft  palTages, 
to  an  encreafe  of  the  fever,  and  to  obftinate 
coftivenefs,  which  laft  fymptom  fometimes  oc- 
cafions  hemorrhoids,  colic  pains,  or  even  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  inteftinal  tube  -f.  When 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  fubjedt  to  gouty 
fpalfns,  it  will  always  be  found  necelTary  to 
give  particular  attention  to  the  Hate  of  the  body. 

In  Eruptive  Difeafes,  in  Hemorrhages,  and 
in  many  other  Complaints,  the  evacuants  here 
treated  of  are  much  abufed.  But,  not  to  ex- 

V 

ceed  the  limits  p  re  {bribed  to  this  work,  it  is 
necelTary  that  we  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few 
more  examples  felefted  from  thofe  diforders  in 
which  the  abufe  is  moil  confiderable. 

In 

#  Greg.  Elements,  §  401,  402. 

f  Alvi  fuppreffione  diuturna  ltercus  accumulatum,  exfuc- 
cum,  durefcit,  cegre  dein  promovendum  :  inteliinis  hinc  dif- 
tentis,  su(poot£i  imperviis,  fibris  eorum  infirmatis,  vafis  com- 
preflis,  tumet  venter,  moleftia  nafcitur  hypochondriaca,  per- 
tinax  alvi  conftipatio,  hremorrhoides,  capitis  gravitas,  dolor, 
vertigo,  angina,  ophthalmia,  vomitus,  ileus,  putror  fecis, 
situs,  febris,  fpafmus,  inflammatio  inteftinorum,  &c.  Haec 
quidem  in  naturis  debilioribus,  qua:  plurimum  excrement! 
generant.  Gaubius’s  Inftit.  Pathol.  §.  ^58. 
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In  the  Small-Pox,  both  emetics  and  purga¬ 
tives  have  been  fometimes  found  ufeful.  Unfor- 
tunately  in  this  inftance  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
general  rules  have  been  formed  from  fingle 
cafes,  to  the  great  hinderance  of  the  progrefs 
of  medicine.  For  the  principle  too  often  is 
unhappily  found  at  variance  with  the  fa£h 
The  fever  attendant  on  the  fmall-poX  is  not  of 
one  determinate  kind,  but  very  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  If  ages  of  the  difeafe.  It  frequently 
appears  under  the  form  of  an  inflammatory, 
catarrhal,  nervous  or  putrid  fever.  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  fuppofe  any  one 
mode  of  practice  fuitable  to  fuch  oppofite  fpe- 
cies  of  the  difeafe.  Purging  however  has  moft 
unfortunately  been  too  often  admitted  with  equal 
freedom  in  them  all.  The  pradtice  has  been  fo 
unhappily  prevalent  among  us,  that  the  pre¬ 
judice  in  its  favor  is  now  no  longer  confined  to 
the  faculty  alone,  but  is  become  national  and 
fpread  univerfally  among  people  of  every  rank. 

Purgative  remedies  in  this  complaint  have 
been  fo  greatly  abufed,  that  it  would  upon  the 
whole  have  been  far  better  for  mankind,  had 
their  ufe  in  it  never  been  known.  When  the 
variolous  fever  is  purely  inflammatory,  and 

N  2  the 
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the  conftitution  of  the  patient  vigorous  and 
full,  moderate  purging  is  followed  with  a  mo  ft 
fenfible  relief  of  the  fymptoms  *.  When  the 
fever  is  nervous  or  putrid,  it  is  a  neceftary  part 
of  the  cure  to  remove  the  putrid  contents  of 
the  fir  ft  paftages. 

But  when  the  conftitution  is  weak  previous 
to  the  attack  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  when  the  feda- 
tive  action  of  the  contagion  has  greatly  added 
to  that  weaknefs  ;  when  the  fever  is  of  the  low 
nervous  kind,  attended  with  little  rea£tion  of 
the  fyftem  •,  and  when  there  is  a  preemption 
that  the  patient  will  fcarce  have  ftrength  enough 
to  weather  through  the  ftorm  of  fo  tedious  and 
fo  obftinate  an  illnefs  •,  what  can  be  more  in- 
confiderate  than  by  copious  purging  during 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  to  a£t  in  conjun&ion 
with  the  morbid  powers  in  deftroying  the  con** 
ftitution  ? 

At  the  termination  of  the  fmall-pox,  what 
opinion  muft  we  form  of  the  indifcriminate  ufe 
of  purgatives,  which  has  fo  long  prevailed  ? 
It  may  fafely  be  afferted  that  after  many  cafes 

of 

*  Greg.  Elem.  of  Practice.*— Van  Swieten  Comm,  in 
Aphor.  1399. 
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of  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  where  the  patient 
has  juft  eicaped  with  his  life,  the  practice  of 
immediately  purging  is  extremely  erroneous. 
In  fuch  a  critical  jundture,  I  have  feen  and 
admired  the  caution  and  fagacity  of  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory,  a  late  celebrated  profeftbr  of  medicine, 
who  wifely  neglecting  the  ufe  of  purgatives, 
followed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  a  contrary 
method  of  treatment,  exhibiting  wine  and  the 
peruvian  bark  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength 
by  their  cordial,  ftimulant  and  tonic  powers. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  be  underftood  as  never 
admitting  the  ufe  of  purgatives  after  the  fmall- 
pox.  We  know  that  there  are  cafes,  where 
inflammatory  fy  nip  toms  remain  and  indicate 
the  peculiar  propriety  of  their  ufe.  It  is  here 
meant  only  to  object  againft  all  promifcuous 
undiftinguifhing  pradtice,  which  is  generally 
erroneous,  becaufe  it  is  regulated  by  no  fyftem, 
and  diredted  by  no  rational  experience. 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  under  inoculation,  a  practice  fo  fa- 
lutary  and  univerfal,  purgatives  have  been  erm 
ployed  with  more  freedom  than  judgment.  Du¬ 
ring  the  preparation,  gentle  laxatives  in  full 

habits  are  often  adminiftered  with  fuccefs.  But 

when 
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when  ftrong  mercurial  cathartics  are  prefcribed 
indifcriminately  to  children  of  a  delicate  and 
relaxed  fibre,  they  are  undoubtedly  hurtful  *. 
A  weak  child  is  moft  fuccefsfully  prepared  for 
inoculation,  by  ftrengthening  his  conftitution. 
After  the  difeafe  too,  we  by  the  fame  means 
moil  effedtually  promote  the  patient’s  recovery, 
preferve  his  health,  and  guard  him  againft  the 
accefiion  of  other  complaints  or  enable  him  to 
bear  them  better.  The  contrary  effedts  may 
often  be  obtained  by  purging.  The  child,  if 
he  furvive,  will  be  greatly  reduced  and  recover 
(lowly  ,  but  if  he  be  accidentally  attacked  with 

another 

*  Dimfdale  on  Inoculation,  p.  17,  19,  20.  “  In  di- 

rc£Hng  the  preparatory  regimen  I  principally  aim  at  thefe 
points  ;  to  reduce  the  patient,  if  in  high  health,  to  a  low  and 
more  fecure  ftate ;  to  ftrengthen  the  conftitution  if  too  low$ 
to  correct  what  appears  vitiated,  and  to  clear  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  all  crudities  and  their  ef¬ 
fects.5*  For  all  thofe  of  a  weak  conftitution,  Dr.  Dimfdale 
obferves,  “  a  milder  courfe  of  medicine,  rather  of  the  alter¬ 
ative  than  purgative  kind  is  here  preferable.  Indeed  the 
particular  ftate  of  health  of  every  perfon  entering  upon  the 
preparatory  courfe  fhould  be  enquired  into  and  conftdered. 
Inattention  to  this  has,  I  am  fatisfied,  done  great  mifchief, 
and  particularly  the  indifcreet  ufe  of  mercurials,  whereby  a 
falivation  has  often  been  raifed,  to  the  rifque  of  impairing 
good  conftitutions,  and  the  ruin  of  fuch  as  were  previoufty 
weak  and  infirm.” 
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another  difeafe,  he  will  run  great  hazard  of 
prematurely  quitting  the  ftage  of  life. 

Emetics,  as  well  as  purgatives,  are  fitted  to 
aflifl  nature  to  ftruggle  through  the  fmall-pox  *s 
but  from  malmanagement,  they  are  frequently 
made  to  adt  a  contrary  part,  and  to  affift  the 
difeafe  to  prevail  over  nature.  Either  at  the 
firft  attack  of  the  eruptive  fever,  or  juft  before 
the  eruption,  or  when  the  pufties  do  not  rife 
and  proceed  favorably,  an  emetic  may  be  or¬ 
dered  to  great  advantage,  determining  the 
blood  to  the  extreme  veftels,  and  facilitating 
the  rife,  progrefs  and  maturation  of  the  puftules, 
on  the  proper  ftate  of  which,  the  life  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  principally  depends.  This  remedy  too  may, 
efpecially  about  the  decline  of  the  falivation, 
be  fometimes  molt  fuccefsfully  employed  for  re¬ 
moving,  as  in  the  malignant  angina,  a  quantity 
of  vifcid  phlegm,  accumulated  in  the  throat  and 
endangering  fuffocation.  But  in  cafes  of  great 
deprelfion  of  the  vital  powers,  which  in  this 
difeafe  often  proceeds  to  a  fatal  length,  the  too 
frequent  excitement  of  full  vomiting  cannot  be 
endured  without  proving  manifeftly  injurious 
to  the  patient.  The  naufeating  dofes  of  eme¬ 
tic  tartar,  not  caufing  fuch  mufcular  exertion 

and 
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and  fatigue,  may  be  frequently  fubftituted  iri 
its  place  with  fuccefs. 

The  Hemoptoe  or  Spitting  of  Blood  is  a  dif- 
cafe,  in  which  the  ufe  of  emetics,  though  fome- 
times  important,  feems  not  generally  under- 
Hood.  When  the  blood  is  difcharged  from  the 
lungs  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  flowing  free¬ 
ly  in  confequence  of  the  rupture  of  large  vef- 
fels,  the  danger  of  giving  an  emetic  to  excite 
vomiting,  is  too  evident  to  require  a  formal 
prohibition  of  the  pradice.  Yet  grofs  as  this 
abufe  may  feem,  there  are  inflances  in  which  it 
has  not  otily  augmented  the  difeafe,  but  proved 
the  immediate  caufe  of  death.  It  ought  how¬ 
ever  to  be  obferved,  that  the  danger  even  in 
this  very  cafe  is  not  fo  certain  and  imminent,  as 
phyueians  have  been  inclined  to  think.  For 
fome  courageous  men,  making  too  free  with 
the  lives  of  others,  have  not  been  afraid  of 
puihing  this  practice  to  the  extreme.  They 
have  frequently  lucceeded  in  their  ralh  attempts. 
They  have  forgotten  or  rather  fupprefied  their 

bad  fuccefs,  and  ftrenuoufly  communicated  to 

■  * 

the  public  the  happy  effeds  of  their  practice. 
By  this  means  they  have  confounded  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  prad  itioners  of  an  inferior  order-,  fome 

of 
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of  whom  they  have  at  laid  perfuaded  to  follow 
their  unwarrantable  method  of  cure. 

But  in  cafes  of  this  dileafe,  accompanied  with 
tubercles  or  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  where  the 
matter  expe&orated  is  only  tinged  with  blood, 
without  the  rupture  of  any  confiderable  veflel, 
gentle  emetics,  when  indicated,  may  be  admini- 
flered  with  perfedt  fafety,  and  in  many  cafes  with 

9 

fuccefs  *.  They  determine  the  blood  from  the 
lungs,  they  promote  a  more  equable  circula¬ 
tion,  they  remove  cutaneous  fpafm,  and  thus 
leflen  the  anxiety,  cough,  fanguine  evacuation, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Hence  may  be 
derived  in  this  difeafe  the  utility  of  failing,  in 
confequence  of  its  inducing  ficknefs  and  vo¬ 
miting.  But  in  every  cafe  of  hiemoptoe,  where 

O  vo- 

*  Greg.  Elem.  ofPraftice,  §  337.  Speaking  of  the  con- 
fumption,  attended  with  fpitting  of  blood,  Dr.  Gregory  re¬ 
commends  the  practice  of  taking  off  the  determination  to  the 
lungs  by  failing  and  fometimes  gentle  emetics. 

Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  465.  “  Praftitioners  have  fpoke  of 
giving  emetics  in  fpitting  of  blood.  In  the  infirmary  I  have 
exhibited  them  without  bad  effeft,  and  perhaps  it  was  for 
want  of  courage  to  continue  them  that  they  did  not  work  a 
cure.  There  are  certainly  cafes  where  they  may  be  urefulP 

Dr.  Cullen  in  his  Leftures  oij  thePraftice  recommends  the 
ufe  of  emetics  in  this  cafe. 
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vomiting  is  not  allowable,  fmaller  dofes  of  art 
emetic,  particularly  of  an  antimonial  one,  to 
determine  to  the  furface,  to  promote  expec¬ 
toration,  and  gently  to  open  the  body,  are  fer- 
viceable. 

In  the  Hemorrhoides,  commonly  termed  the 
Piles,  mild  aperient  laxatives  are  found  univer- 
Pally  ufeful.  When  this  hemorrhage  is  active, 
proceeding  from  a  fanguine  congeftion  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins  and  attended  with  general 
plethora,  gentle  purgatives  fhould  not  be  omit¬ 
ted.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  recent,  merely  lo¬ 
cal,  the  effect  of  coftivenefs  alone,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  (even  in  confequence  of  habit)  with  the 
general  date  of  the  fyftem,  purging  is  unnecef- 
fary,  therefore  pernicious.  An  open  body  is 
requifite,  and  will  alone  often  complete  a 
cure,  which  is  perhaps  afcribed  to  fome  in- 
fignihcant  quackifh  modes  of  practice,  acci¬ 
dentally  or  defignedly  made  ufe  of  at  that 
time. — It  happens  not  unfrequently,  that  the 
prolapfus  ani  or  defcent  of  the  reCtum,  is 
complicated  with  the  piles.  In  confequence 
of  this  accident,  great  irritation  is  given  to 
the  hemorrhoidal  tumours  on  soing  to  ftool, 
and  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  encreafed.  This 
faCl  has  fcarce  been  fufficiently  attended  to. 

The 
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The  frequency  of  flools  in  fuch  cafes  fhould  be 
cau tiou fly  avoided,  and  the  body  only  juft  kept 
gently  open  *.  The  aperients  beft  adapted  to 
the  hemorrhoidal  difeafe,  are  thofe  which  give 
the  leaft  irritation  to  the  alimentary  canal ; 
fuch  as  fulphur,  caftor  oil,  manna,  acid  fruits, 
cream  of  tartar,  neutral  fairs  in  fmali  dofes, 
&c.  All  ftrong  cathartics  which  irritate  the 
redtum,  are  very  pernicious.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  requiftte  to  the  patient’s  diet.  Whatever 
produces  coftivenefs  ftiould  be  fteadily  avoided. 
Vegetable  aliment  in  fome  conftitutions,  obvi- 
ates  conftipation  f  and  greatly  favors  the  cure 
of  the  difeafe. 

The  Dyfentery  and  Diarrhaea  have  very  often 
been  moft  inaccurately  confounded  together. 
But  this  error  is  now  become  lefs  frequent  and 
lefs  excufable,  ftnce  the  difference  of  pradtice 
in  thefe  difeafes  is  found  fo  verv  material ; 

is  > 

and  ftnce  the  moft  judicious  and  corredt  oh- 
fervations  of  a  very  eminent  phyftcian  have 
thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  nature,  caufes, 
and  treatment  of  the  dyfejiteric  flux.  For  an 
accurate  diftindtion  of  the  dyfentery,  I  fhall 

O  2  refer 

*  Cullen’s  Clinical  Lectures. 


f  Haller’s  Primce  Lineae,  §  642. 
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refer  my  reader  to  the  writings  of  Sir  John 
Pringle. — — That  difeafe  commonly  arifes  from 
contagion,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  fymptoms  very  different  in  general 
from  thofe  attendant  on  the  diarrhaea,  which  is 
for  the  moll  part  fymptomatic  of  fome  other 
complaint. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  in  theTef  diforders 
the  pra&ice  is  materially  different.  In  the 
dyfentery,  the  larger  inteflines  are  general¬ 
ly  obftru£ted  with  indurated  fasces,  which  are 
often  obftinately  retained  by  the  fpafmodic  con- 
tra£tions  of  the  colon.  The  practitioner  evi¬ 
dently  trifles,  if  he  do  not  inftantly  attack  the 
difeafe  with  the  proper  ufe  of  mild  and  repeat¬ 
ed  purgatives  *.  The  neutral  falts  are  found 
fafe  and  fuccefsful  -f.  They  evacuate  the 

in- 

#  Monro  Dif.  of  Mil.  Hofp.  p.  74.  (i  I  have  fometimes 
given  thefe  purges  to  ftrong  people  every  day  for  two,  three, 
or  four  days  fucceflively,  and  obferved  that  the  patient  in- 
ftead  of  being  weakened  feemed  Uronger*  &c.’* 

Sydenham  Oper.  Sett.  iv.  chap.  iii.  p.  183.  Proinde  ultro 
Sec.  ' 

f  “  Next  day  we  ordered  a  purge  to  empty  the  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  purgative  that  at  firft 
was  moll  employed  for  this  purpofe  was  rhubarb $  but  up¬ 


on 
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indurated  feces,  refill  the  fpafms,  eafe  the 
pain,  and  abate  or  remove  the  violent  irri¬ 
tation  upon  the  redtum.  The  negledb  of 
purgatives  has  been  followed  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances  with  inflammation  and  gangrene,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  larger  inteftines.  Draftic  heat¬ 
ing  cathartics  have  often  been  employed  in  the 
dyfentery,  but  are  in  general  evidently  hurtful, 
and  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  milder  operation. 

In  the  diarrhoea  which  is  for  the  moft  part 
fymptomatic,  the  practice  muft  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  difeafe,  which 
will  frequently  be  found  to  contraindicate  the 
free  exhibition  of  purgative  remedies.  It  would 
be  an  endlefs  talk  and  foreign  to  our  purpofe, 
to  treat  here  of  the  variety  of  pra&ice  ufeful  in 
•  *  the 

on  repeated  trials  we  did  not  find  that  in  general  it  anfwered 
To  well  in  this  firfi  ftage  of  the  diforder,  as  the  fal  cathartl- 
cum  amarum,  with  manna  and  oil ;  which  operated  without 
griping  or  difturbing  the  patient,  procured  a  freer  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  gave  greater  relief  than  any  other  purgative  medi¬ 
cine  we  tried.”  Monro  on  the  Difeales  of  Military  Hofpi- 
tals,  p.  70. 

Sir  John  Pringle  ufed  as  a  purgative  ipecacuanha,  or  ca¬ 
lomel  with  rhubarb. - Mr.  Cleghorn  recommends  ipeca¬ 

cuanha  and  the  vitrum  antimonii  ceratum. 

Dif.  of  Minorca,  p.  249, 


the  cure  of  a  fymptom,  prevailing  accidentally 
in  a  great  number  of  diforders.  We  mull,  ne- 
verthelefs,  complain,  and  with  very  great  autho¬ 
rities  on  our  fide,  of  the  frequent  ill-judged 
employment  of  purgatives  in  the  diarrhaea, 
which  are  continued  to  be  given,  like  many 
other  medicines,  becaufe  they  are  in  vogue, 
not  becaufe  experience  has  repeatedly  evinced 
their  utility.  They  can  only  have  place  in  this 
diforder,  when  the  dyfenteric  obftruclion  or 
fame  fpecies  of  acrimony  prevails.  They  are  not 
however  indicated  in  every  kind  of  acrimony; 
and  in  many  other  inftances,  they  often  prove 
injurious  to  the  conftitution.  —  If  acidity  in  the 
Bril  pafiages  occafion  the  difeafe,  abforbents,  not 
purgatives,  are  generally  the  proper  remedy. — 
If  putrefcency  produce  it,  acids  and  acefcents 
are  powerful  means  of  cure,  though  abforbents 
are  often  improperly  preferred,  which  indifpu- 
tably  tend  to  promote  the  putrefactive  fermen¬ 
tation  If,  as  frequently  occurs  in  hyiterical 
complaints,  the  inteftines  from  particular  caufes, 
as  for  inilance,  from  grief,  furprize,  or  the 
fudden  application  of  cold  and  moifture  to 
the  feet,  be  thrown  into  unnatural  motions, 

opiates 

f  See  Pringle's  Experiments  on  feptics  and  antifeptics. 
Exper.  40. 
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Opiates  will  allay  thofe  motions,  while  purga¬ 
tives,  not  excepting  even  rhubarb,  will  have 
an  evident  tendency  to  encreafe  the  malady.— 

If  a  general  relaxation  of  the  inteftinal  tube 
be  the  caufe,  as  in  colliquative  fluxes,  gentle 
aftringents  may  be  employed.— If  from  cold 
the  obftructed  perfpirable  matter  be  determined 
to  the  bowels,  nature  alone,  or  affifled  perhaps 
with  a  mild  emetic  *,  will  effedt  a  fpeedy  cure. — • 
If  a  diarrhsea  be  the  confequence  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  affection  of  the  bowels,  blood-letting 
fuperfedes  the  ufe  of  purgatives. — If  the  bile, 
at  a  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  happen,  as  in 
the  cholera,  to  be  too  copious  as  well  as  too 
acrimonious,  that  fluid  may,  by  the  ufe  of  oily 

mu- 

..  V-  .  .  r  4.  .  \  T 

•  Vid.  Sydenham.  Oper.  cap.  iv.  p.  5;.  Jam  vero  ne- 
quid  dubites  humorem  hunc  in  ventriculo  nidulantem,  nili 
forte  vomitu  eliminetur,  hanc  tragrediam  (diarrhasam  dico)  • 
quafi  ex  infidiis  aliquanto  poll  daturum  ;  inquifitione  inftitu- 
ta  nunquam  fere  non  comperies,  fi  quando  febrim  diarrhaea 
comitetur,  aegrum  in  morbi  principio  in  vomitum  procli- 
vem  fuifi’e,  nec  tamen  emeticum  fuiffe  propinatum.  Porro 
etiam  compertum  habebis,  etiamli  proclivitas  ilia  ad  vo» 
mendum  jam  pridera  praeterierit,  diarrhsam  tamen,  quam 
primum  vomitorium  exhibueris,  plerumque  cdlaturam ; 
dummodo  emetico  ferendo  pares  fuerint  $gri  vires :  Saepius 
tamen  obfervavi,  diarrhaea  femel  aborta,  medicamenta  ad- 
ftringentia  vel  nihil  omnino,  vel  parum  admodum  ad  eam- 
dem  fidendam  conferre,  five  introfumpta*  five  exterius  ap~ 
plicata. 
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mucilaginous  remedies,  be  diluted*  rendered  lefs 
ftimulating,  and  evacuated  without  the  addi¬ 
tional  irritation  of  a  purge. — In  a  great  variety 
of  cafes,  the  diforder  is  really  critical,  tending 
to  remove  another  of  a  much  more  alarming 
nature,  where  the  very  attempt  to  check  it  may 
juftly  be  accounted  rafh. 

In  Weaknefies  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels, 
and  in  Hypochondriacal  Complaints,  which 
are  the  prefent  reigning  endemics  of  the 
world,  emetics  and  purgatives  have  often 
been  very  injudicioufly  employed.  Few  prac¬ 
titioners  of  experience,  however,  will  quef- 
tion  their  utility  when  properly  ordered. 
The  mode  of  their  beneficial  operation  may 
eafily  be  deduced  from  the  remarks  already 
made  on  their  general  effects.  We  hardly  need 
obferve,  that  they  may  be  fo  given  as  really  to 
relieve  every  fymptom  of  thofe  diforders* 
whether  indigeftion,  fpafms,  colic  pains,  fick- 
nefs,  flatulence,  acidity,  heart-burn,  coftive- 
nefs,  head-ach,  want  of  appetite,  or  even  de¬ 
lect  ion  of  lpirits,  a  fymptom  fo  very  generally 
accompanying  all  morbid  indifpofitions  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  We  may  here  with  propri¬ 
ety  take  notice  of  the  great  fympathy  which 
1  lib  lifts  between  the  {late  of  the  flomach  and 

that 
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that  of  the  extreme  cutaneous  veffel.  Were  it 
neceflary,  one  might  eafily  adduce  many  fadts 
from  the  hifbories  of  difeafes  to  prove  the  reci¬ 
procal  confent  of  thofe  parts,  by  lliewing  how 
frequently  a  morbid  ftate  of  the  one  has  afFedb- 
ed  the  other  *.  The  efficacy  of  emetics  in  vi¬ 
gor  ou  fly  exciting  the  circulation  in  the  extreme 
veffels,  and  in  fupporting  their  tone,  is  often 
found  highly  conducive  to  the  cure  of  thofe  lin¬ 
gering  fpecies  of  complaints.—  Coftivenefs  alio  is 
particularly  prejudicial,  and  therefore  is  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  obviated  by  gentle  laxatives.  Yet  not- 
withffanding  fo  fair  a  profpedt  of  relief,  thefe 
very  means  have  frequently  been  fo  unfkilfully 

P  em- 

#  “  The  ftomach  is  corsnedfed  with  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body,  and  feemingly  with  the  extreme  veffels  every 
where.  This  is  demonflrable  by  many  obfervations ;  e.  g, 
no  fooner  do  fome  aliments  reach  the  ftomach  of  particular 
perfons,  than  fpots  and  errlorefeences  are  occafioned  on  the 
fkin.  Van  Swieten  gives  fuch  an  infiance  from  crabs  eyes. 
I  myfelf  had  a  patient  laboring  under  the  malum  hypochon- 
drium,  who  was  relieved  of  his  complaints  by  pimples  ap¬ 
pearing  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  as  immediately 
oppreffed  by  their  retropulfion  or  difappearing.  Vomiting 
from  confiriftion  of  the  cutaneous  pores  is  another  inffanee 
of  fuch  fympathy.  Such  fymptoms  therefore  are  falfely  at¬ 
tributed  to  acrimony,  and  in  general  we  conclude  that  the 
tomach  has  a  very  general  confent  with  the  whole  fyfiemf* 

Left,  on  Mat,  Med,  p.  9, 
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employed,  as  not  only  to  fail  of  producing 
the  defired  effedt,  but  greatly  to  encreafe  all 
fuch  ftomach-complaints  and  hypochondriac 
cliforders,  by  weakening  the  general  fyftem  and 
deftroying  the  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  Coli  c  is  a  difeafe  attended  with  fevere 
pain  in  the  bowels  and  obftinate  conftipation. 
Calculous  concretions,  extraneous  bodies,  and 
various  topical  aflfedtions  of  the  bowels,  as  fpafm, 
ftridture,  rupture,  compreffion  from  tumors, 
&c.  are  frequently  the  caufe  of  colic.  Rup¬ 
tures,  which  in  general  are  externally  difcover- 
able  and  often  admit  of  relief  from  the  art  of 
furgery,  fhould  in  all  cafes  of  violent  coftivenefs 
be  fufpeded  by  the  phyfician-,  otherwife  he  will 
be  liable,  not  only  to  praclife  at  random,  but 
to  aggravate  the  difeafe,  to  excite  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  carelefsly  to  lofe  his  patient  without 
giving  him  a  chance  of  recovery.  I  have  feen 
this  unfortunate  accident  happen  more  than 
once  in  cafes  of  femoral  hernia,  where  the  tu¬ 
mor  being  very  fmall,  lay  concealed  not  only 
from  the  patient,  but  from  the  pradtitioner 
himfelf,  whofe  profeflion  renders  it  his  indifpen- 
fable  duty  to  be  ever  attentively  on  his  guard 
to  avoid  errors  which  may  prove  dangerous 
to  his  patient.  — —  But  independent  of  thofe 

caufes 
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caufes  of  colic,  copious  indurated  feces  occa¬ 
sioning  obftinate  conftipation,  are  often  Suffici¬ 
ent  of  themfelves  to  produce  the  difeafe.  Tho5 
in  moft  other  cafes,  to  obviate  coflivenefs,  from 
whatever  Source  the  difeafe  may  have  arifen,  be 
an  important  indication  ;  yet  in  this  lad  cafe,  the 
ufe  of  gliSters  or  purgatives  by  the  mouth,  is 
the  moil  efficacious  means  of  cure.  To  trifle 
and  palliate  with  opiates  alone,  in  the  beginning 
of  Such  a  complaint,  is  unfafe.  Injections 
ought  firft  to  be  ufed  *.  If  thefe  repeatedly 
fail,  recourfe  mult  immediately  be  had  to  the 
milder  laxatives,  the  neutral  Salts,  manna,  rhu¬ 
barb,  fena,  caftor  oil,  tamarinds,  cream  or 
cryftals  of  tartar,  &c.  Afterwards  we  give, 
when  neceffiary,  purgatives  of  a  more  active  na¬ 
ture,  Such  as  jalap,  calomel,  emetic  tartar,  aloes, 
the  cathartic  extraCt  or  the  cerated  glafs  of  an¬ 
timony,  &c.  In  a  Severe  fit  of  the  colic,  every 
moment  is  valuable,  and  impending  danger 

'  '  -  P  2  dif- 

*  Turpentine  glitters,  and  thofe  made  with  emetic  tartar 
and  ftrong  purgatives,  are  frequently  requifite,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageoutty  employed.  Tobacco  fmoak  has  fometimes  been 
injected  with  fuccefs.— -Sometimes  very  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  warm  water,  viz.  two  or  three  quarts  or  more,  have 
proved  efficacious  by  way  of  inje&ion,  when  the  moll  powerful 
purgatives  have  failed.  Several  cafes  of  this  kind  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Clynical  Reports  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh. 
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difdains  a  timid  pra&ice  f .  From  negledt  in 
not  making  timely  application  for  relief,  this 
diforder  often  terminates  fatally ;  although,  at 
its  firft  rife,  an  ounce  of  glauber’s  fait  might 
have  compleatly  removed  it.  After  the  pain 
and  fpafm  have  for  fome  time  continued  fixt,  the 
irritation  of  fuch  fenfible  parts  excites  naufea 
and  vomiting,  in  confequence  of  which  the  belt 
chofen  remedies  are  apt  to  be  thrown  up, 
and  their  operation  on  the  bowels  prevented. 
Hence  arife  inflammation  and  gangrene.  What 
fcenes  of  diftrefs  are  frequently  obferved  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  colic,  from  careiefsly  or  ignorantly 
omitting  the  application  of  proper  remedies,  or 
from  employing  them  in  an  improper  manner. 
The  flightnefs  of  the  difeafe  in  numberlefs 
cafes,  affords  not  the  fmallefl:  excufe  for  negli- 
gent  practice.  If  a  phyfician  fhould  be  remifs 
in  his  attendance  in  cafes  where  medicine  can¬ 
not  relieve,  his  inattention  is  pardonable ;  but 
where  the  confequences  may  prove  fatal,  his 
humanity  will  be  defervedly  fufpe&ed. 

With  regard  to  the  Diforder  of  Worms,  it  is 
a  dubious  queftion  to  determine,  whether  thofe 

animals 

f  Hipp.  Aph.  6.  Se6t  i.  oa  ra  i<ryjx\a>  vsayipxla,  at 
icr](cclcu  SigamToch  b;  Zt\nv  xganrcci. 


animals  or  the  general  practice  by  purgatives 
tp  deftroy  and  expell  them,  have  been  more 
detrimental  to  the  human  fpecies.  This  difor- 
der  is  not  fo  very  frequent  as  fome  have  fup- 
pofed;  it  is  often  fymptomatic,  the  confequence 
of  a  morbid  relaxation  of  the  habit  which  pur¬ 
gatives  encreafe ;  and  often  it  is  unhappily  con¬ 
founded  with  other  diforders,  efpecially  with 
fcrophulous  obftrudtions  of  the  mefenteric 
glands.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  phyfician, 
that  on  account  of  worms  which  are  frequent¬ 
ly  very  harmlefs  infe&s  in  themfelves,  many 
children  have  been  abfolutely  deflroyed  by  the 
imprudent  ufe  of  purgatives.  Though  it  be 
well  known  that  purgative  remedies,  when  ju- 
dicioufly  employed,  are  uleful  in  this  difeafe  *, 
yet  I  readily  adopt  his  opinion. 

In  Dropfies,  whether  the  extravafated  fluid 
be  diffufed  through  the  cellular  membrane, 
producing  anafarcous  fwellings,  or  accumulated 
in  a  preternatural  quantity  in  fome  cavity  of 
the  body ;  emetics  and  purgatives  have  of¬ 
ten  been  ufed  to  promote  its  abforption  and 
evacuation  *.  In  fome  few  cafes  their  effe£ts 

indeed 

*  See  Dr.  Monro  on  the  Dropfy,  p.  52.  “  Emetics  en- 

•reafe  the  ofcillation  of  the  folids3  as  well  as  the  motion  of 

the 
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indeed  were  obferved  to  be  very  confiderable. 
Large  quantities  of  fluids  were  difcharged* 
and  the  hydropic  tumours  unexpectedly  re¬ 
duced.  This  accidental  fuccefs,  magnified  by  a 
heated  imagination,  unhappily  paved  the  way  for 
the  long  continuance  of  a  very  pernicious  prac^ 
tice.—The  caufes  of  dropfical  fwellings  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  many  of  them  incapable  of  being 
relieved  by  fuch  rude  kind  of  treatment  -j-. 
Will  thofe  evacuants,  for  infiance,  reduce  the 
fchirrofity  of  a  liver  to  its  natural  tender  con¬ 
texture  ? 

the  fluids  contained  in  them.  By  which  means  the  forci¬ 
ble  comprefiion  of  the  bowels  one  againft  another,  the  ex¬ 
cretion  of  watery  and  flimy  liquors  from  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  flomach,  are  augmented,”  Dr.  Monro  afterwards  adds 
fome  neceflary  precautions  relative  to  their  ufe,  and  particu¬ 
larly  forbids  them  when  the  patients  are  threatened  with  le¬ 
thargy  and  apoplexy.  Ibid.  p.  56.  “  Purgatives  generally 

quicken  the  pulfe  before  they  operate ;  they  encreafe  the  fe- 
cretion  of  thin  liquors  into  the  inteftines,  and  difcbarge  their 
contents,  while  at  the  fame  time  by  diflolving  the  crafts  of 
the  blood,  they  render  the  whole  mafs  more  watery  and 
weaken  the  patient.” 

f  “  Many  and  various  are  the  caufes  of  dropfies,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  the  following :  A  weaknefs  and  laxity  of 
the  fibres;  diminifhed  retention  of  watery  liquors;  whatever 
©bftrufls  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  veflels, 
as  polypi  in  the  heart  or  large  velfels,  fchirri,  impofthumes, 
tumors,  and  other  caufes  of  obftru&ion  or  comprefiion ;  rup¬ 
tures  of  lymphatics,  &c.”  Monro  on  the  Drcpfy,  p.  9. 
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texture  ?  Will  they,  however  they  may  tend  to 
prevent,  remove  any  other  fixt  vifceral  obftruc- 
tions,  whether  in  the  fpleen,  the  heart  or  the 
lungs  ?  Will  they  foften  preternatural  ofiifi- 
cations  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
blood  -  vefiels,  which  obftruft  the  circulation 
and  occafion  ferous  effufions  ?  Will  they  remove 
a  tumor,  which  by  compreffing  the  jugular 
vein  may  impede  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head,  and  produce  dropfy  of  the  brain  or 
a  fpecies  of  ferous  apoplexy  ?  When  univerfa! 
relaxation*  followed  with  encreafed  exhalation 
and  diminifhed  abforption,  gives  rife  to  the  dif- 
eafe,  which  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  laft  fatal  mark  of  a  broken  conftitu- 
tion  *,  will  vomitting  or  purging  brace  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  relaxed  fibres  ?  Yet  in  all  thofe 

D 

cafes  as  well  as  in  others  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
emetics  and  purgatives  have  been  exhibited, 
Many  pradtitioners,  not  content  with  remedies 
of  the  milder  fort,  have  not  hefitated  to  pre- 
fcribe  the  mod  draftic,  fuch  as  the  regulus  of 
antimony,  turbith  mineral,  fcammony,  gam¬ 
boge,  calomel,  colocynth,  &c.  f .  With  what 

fuccefs 

j  Dr.  Monro  obferves,  i(  that  if  the  hydropic  water  is  not 

evacuated,  nor  the  fymptoms  alleviated  by  the  frequent  ufe  of 

ftrong  purgatives,  the  mifchief  mult  of  courfe  be  encreafed  ; 

for 
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fuccefs  very  little  experience  might  long  fined 
have  informed  therm  If  the  lives  of  thofe  un- 
happy  patients  cannot  be  preferved,  let  us  at 
leaft  not  add  to  their  misfortunes.  Though 
we  fhould  by  fuch  fevere  treatment  accidentally 
lefien  the  morbid  exhalation,  encreafe  the  adtion 
of  the  inhaling  veflels,  and  fomewhat  diminifh 
the  hydropic  fwellings ;  yet  the  pradtice  is 
merely  palliative,  the  caufe  ftill  remains  unal¬ 
tered,  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  will 
moft  probably  return  with  redoubled  vehe-* 
mence.— — Some  eminent  phyficians,  whofe 
foundnefs  of  judgment  has,  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  their  pradtice,  prevented  them  almofl: 
from  making  trial  of  fuch  fevere  remedies  % 
yet  have  in  particular  cafes  prudently  ufed 
milder  means  of  a  fimilar  kind.  Cream  of 
tartar,  Cautioufiy  employed,  has  been  given 
with  evident  fuccefs,  where  the  Hate  of  the  con- 

flitution 

for  when  the  ftrength  is  wafted,  violent  purging  is  hurtful, 
fince  the  more  moifture  is  carried  off  from  the  body,  the 
greater  quantity  of  it  will  in  a  ftiort  time  be  again  admitted 
into  the  cavities,  as  Dr.  Mead  very  juftly  obferved,  and  we 
find  to  be  true  by  daily  experience.”  On  the  Dropfy,  p.  58. 
Dr.  Fordyce  condemns  the  ufe  of  all  fuch  purgatives  and 
emetics  in  dropfies,  becaufe  he  has  fo  frequently  feen  them 
extremely  pernicious.  Left,  on  the  Praftice.  Dr.  Hunter  is 
perfectly  of  the  fame  opinion.  For  fuch  remedies  not  only 
kaften  death  but  render  life  miferable.  Left,  on  Anatomy# 
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ftitution  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  dropfy  indi¬ 
cated  that  method  of  cure  *. 

I  fhall  draw  the  lafl:  example  of  the  abufe  of 
thefe  remedies  from  the  Jaundice.  A  calculous 
concretion  in  the  hepatic  or  common  du£t,  is 
far  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  that  difeafe  -f% 
The  bile  prevented  from  flowing  in  its  ufual 
channel,  is  conveyed  through  the  abforbent 
veins  into  the  blood  J  ;  and  being  circulated 
through  the  fyflem,  tinges  the  external  furface 
with  a  yellow  color,  which  is  no  where  fo  con- 
Ipicuous  as  on  the  white  of  the  eye.  Other 
caufes  alfo  may  produce  a  fimilar  effedt,  fuch  as 
vicidity  of  the  bile ;  a  fpafmodic  contradlion  or 
inflammation  of  the  du£t ;  coalefcence  of  its 

fides  i 

*  EfTay  on  the  Dropfy,  p.  61,  note  (c),  after  mentioning 
many  cafes  of  dropfy  in  which  this  remedy  was  fuccefsfully 
employed,  Dr.  Monro  obferves,  “  I  have  ufed  the  cream  of 
tartar  in  the  manner  here  recommended,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  a  good  remedy  in  fuch  cafes,  and  although  it  will  not 
anfwer  in  every  cafe,  yet  it  will  often  produce  good  effe&s. 
Some  of  the  cafes  in  which  I  ordered  it  are  related  in  the  fub- 
fequent  part  of  this  e/Tay.” 

*fr  Monro  Mil.  Hofp.  p„  206. 

$  Lymphatic  VeiTels  from  the  liver  are  very  numerous 
and  by  the  difledtion  of  people  who  have  died  of  the  jaun¬ 
dice,  they  have  been  found  diitended  with  gall.  Monro’s 
Le^ures  on  Anatomy. 
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Tides ;  tumors  of  the  adjacent  parts  by  com1 
preflion  rendering  it  impervious*  &c  *.  Hence 
we  may  explain  the  following  common  fadts, 
that  the  jaundice,  efpecially  in  children  and 
hyfterical  perfons,  is  often  a  very  trivial  dif- 
eafe;  that  it  is  frequently  of  a  mod;  obflinate 
incurable  nature;  and  that  no  one  medicine  can 
poflibly  be  fuited  to  counteract  fuch  various 
caufes.  There  is  no  remedy  yet  difcovered, 
which  can  be  confidered  with  ariy  propriety  as 
&  folvent  of  the  biliary  concretions.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  efiential  oil  combined 
with  fpirits,  diffolves  gall-ftones  out  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  f.  That  compofifioit  has  been  given  inter¬ 
nally,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  it  pofiefled 
a  fimilar  power  of  diffolving  them  when  lodged 
in  the  biliary  palfages.  It  had  been  happy  for 

mankind 

*  Monro  Mil.  Hofp.  p.  206,  207. 

f  “  Two  firm  biliary  calculi  had  been  expofed  to  heat  in 
fpirit  of  wine  for  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  retained  their  fize 
and  form.  Some  oil  of  turpentine  was  added  to  the  fpirit 
in  each  of  thefe  veflels ;  a  few  hours  after  on  fhaking  and 
examining  the  mixtures,  I  found  that  the  Hones  were  fallen 
to  pieces,  and  the  liquor  become  brown  and  turbid.  It 
feemed  from  this  experiment,  that  Valifnerius  had  reafon  for 
afcribing  to  heated  fpirits  of  wine  and  turpentine  a  fuperio- 
rity  (Opere  t.  ill.  p.  6,  Lett.  37)  over  the  other  diflolvents 
of  thefe  concretions.”  Maclurg’s  Experiments  on  the  Hu- 
•man  Bile,  p.  192. 
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mankind  had  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  experiments 
proved  more  fatisfaftory  *.  —  Emetics  and  pur¬ 
gatives  in  this  diforder  are  a  principal  part  of 
the  practice,  though  they  fhould  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  too  freely.  As  the  inteftines  are  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  natural  quantity  of  bile,  the  gentle 
aid  of  an  aperient  remedy  is  indicated  to  fup~ 
ply  that  deficiency,  and  to  excite  the  periflaltic 
motion.  The  a&ion  of  vomiting  likewife  has, 

sc*  befides 

*  Mr.  White,  a  very  ingenious  accurate  apothecary  in 
the  city  of  York,  has  made  trial  of  that  remedy,  (i  But 
if  we  consider  $he  peculiar  ceconomy  obferved  by  nature  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  the  long  flag- 
nation  of  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  quicknefs  with 
which  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  pafs  off  by  urine  and 
perfpiration,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  fuch  a  menflruum,  pow¬ 
erful  as  it  may  be,  will  fcarcely  reach  the  folvend.  To  this 
obje&ion  we  may  alfo  add,  that  the  diagnoses  of  the  dif- 
eafe  are  often  obfeure  and  uncertain.”  Fercival’s  EfTays, 
Vol.  II.  p.  232. — Befides  we  fhould  confider,  that  the  reme¬ 
dy  mufl  firfl  be  fubjedled  to  the  powers  of  the  digeftive  or¬ 
gans  ;  then  abforbed  by  the  la&eal  veins ;  diluted  with  the 
lymphatic  fluid,  and  afterwards  palling  through  the  thoraflic 
du£l,  be  mixt  with  the  mafs  of  blood,  arid  equally  diftribuT 
ted  over  the  whole  fyftem.  Yet  in  this  highly  diluted  date, 
it  does  not  arrive  at  the  ftone,  which  is  placed  out  of  the 
courfe  of  circulation.— If  the  biliary  du&  fhould  happen  to 
be  infljamed,  it  is  to  be  fufpe&ed  that  a  remedy  compofed  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine  and  fpirits  of  wine  would  be  too  flimu- 
lating  to  be  employed  with  fafety. 
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befides  its  ordinary  effects  -f,  a  remote  chance 
of  forcing  the  gall-ftone  out  of  the  dudt  into 
the  inteftinal  tube  *.  Such  fortunate  events 

1  r  *  .  ,  .  i 

have  a&ually  happened  on  the  exhibition  of  an 
emetic.  But  when  the  biliary  concretion  ob- 
ftrudts  the  paffage  of  the  bile,  it  fometimes  ex¬ 
cites,  in  confequence  of  irritation,  a  fpafmodic 
ftridture  and  inflammation  of  the  du6t.  In  fuch 
cafes,  emetics  are  evidently  unfafe. — Sometimes 
when  the  fbone  has  long  obffrudted  the  biliary 
dudt,  and  a  variety  of  remedies  have  been  tried 
to  no  purpofe,  nature  alone  will  at  laft  expell 
it ;  after  which  fortunate  change,  the  fymp- 

4  t 

toms  of  the  difeafe,  although  previoufly  vio- 

■  . '  .  . !  i  ■  1 

lent,  will  gradually  difappear.  This  incident, 
together  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  flight 

^  :  •  -v  *  1.  y  \  .  1 

cafes 

t  v  * 

f  “  Vomits  are  reckoned  among#  the  mo#  efficacious  re-* 
medies  in  this  diforder,  and  I  have  often  feen  good  effects 
follow  their  ufe.,J  Monro  Mil.  Iiofp.  p.  21  j,  note  (e). 

*  .  :  ;  .  f  ;  ^  • 

*  Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  461.  “While  vomiting  conti¬ 
nues,  it  not  only  inverts  the  perifialtic  motion  of  the  ftomach 
itfelf,  but  alfo  of  the  inteftines,  which  pour  out  their  mucus 
to  be  carried  to  the  ftomach,  and  evacuated  with  its  con¬ 
tents.  This  ferves  to  explain  the  throwing  up  of  bile,  but 
is  by  no  means  the  common  caufe  of  it,  for  it  is  manifeftly 
produced  by  fqueezing  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  a  proof 

of  which  is  that  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  operation. _ As 

fqueezing  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  vomiting  may  pufh  bi¬ 
liary  ftones  into  the  inteftines,  and  cure  the  jaundice.” 
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cafes  of  jaundice,  and  the  difficulty  often  of 
afcertaining  with  certainty  the  exiftence  of  gall- 
ftones,  has  produced,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pedted,  much  quackery,  great  profusion  of 
poftrums,  amulets,  and  charms. 
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SUDORIFIC  Sa 


A  great  Variety  of  remedies  have  been  em«^ 
ployed  as  Sudorifics  *.  Numbers  of  the 
moft  inert  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fub~ 
ftances,  pofiefled  in  reality  of  no  virtue  at  all, 
have  been  adminiftered  under  this  charadter* 
and  not  without  a  pretended  fuccefs.  External 
heat  and  warm  diluents  are  generally  fufficient  of 
themfelves  to  produce  fweating.  Their  very 
powerful  effedts  have  been  erroneoufly  attributed 
to  f^ffron,  contrayerva,  millepedes,  diaphoretic 

antimony^ 

*  The  term  Sudorific  in  this  fe&ion  is  frequently  ufed  as 
iynonimous  with  the  term  Diaphoretic.  “  By  diaphoretic 
remedies  are  meant  thofe  fubftances  which  being  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  promote  a  difcharge  by  the  ikin  without  producing 
this  effect  either  in  confequence  of  violent  agitation  or 
acute  pain.”  Elem.  of  Therap.  p.  128. 

Vid.  Horned  Methodus  Mat.  Med.  p.  17,  18. 
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antimony, — to  fmall  dofes  of  caftor,  fnake-root^ 
camphor,  neutral  falts  *, — arid  to  a  thoufand 
other  fuch  ineffectual  means.  The  pradtice  of 
Sweating  has  been  employed  iri  a  multitude  of 
difbrders  of  the  moft  oppofite  kind.  The  cure 
of  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  nervous,  putrid  and 
peftilential  fevers  * — of  eruptive,  rheumatic,  cu¬ 
taneous,  nervous  and  hydropic  difeafes,  &cD 

;  Ji  •  J  -  '  5 

has  been  indifcriminately  attempted  by  fudori- 
fics.  An  abufe,  fo  notorious  and  uriiverfal* 
has  been  productive  of  fuch  fcenes  of  calamity, 
that  the  record  of  them  will  ever  ft  arid  as  a  dif- 
grace  to  the  art  of  medicine. 

While  practitioners  Supported  by  the  obfti- 
riacy  of  vulgar  prejudice,  wandered  in  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  confufidn,  kind  inftinct  made  endlefs, 
but  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  Correct  their  mif- 
taken  dodtrine  f.  It  is  really  furprizing,  that 

phy- 

*  Speaking  of  the  violent  fever,  Dr.  Fordyce  obferves* 
that  “  fmall  dofes  of  the  neutral  falts  have  been  exhibited  at 
this  time  of  the  difeafe,  but  for  the  moft  part  without  any 
fenfible  advantage.”  Elem.  of  Pra&ice,  p.  163. 

f  Greg.  Elem.  of  Practice,  §  25.  *€  If  fevers  Were  to  be 
treated  on  nature’s  plan,  as  indicated  by  natural  inftin£l, 
patients  would  breathe  a  cool  pure  air,  would  be  indulged  in 
cold  drink,  in  fitting  up  or  lying  in  bed  as  was  moft  agree¬ 
able 
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phyfrcians  till  of  late  fhould  have  fo  anxioufly 
continued  for  centuries  in  an  erroneous  prac¬ 
tice,  which  might  have  been  detected,  and. 
which  ought  to  have  been  exploded,  as  foon 
as  it  had  been  fairly  put  to  the  trial,  Almoft 
every  cafe  in  which  it  was  adopted,  might  have 
afforded  a  convincing  proof  againft  it.  Almoft 
every  cafe  in  which  the  patient  refufed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  fuch  treatment,  or  where  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  poverty  he  was  happily  neg¬ 
lected^  might,  one  would  imagine,  have  given 
a  fatisfadtory  demonftration  of  its  abfurdity* 
The  fenfe  of  coldnefs,  which  generally  pre¬ 
cedes  febrile  affedtions,  led  men  to  fufpedt  cold 
to  be  ah  univerfal  caufe  of  that  clafs  of  dif- 
orders.  Sudorifics  and  the  fweating  regimen 
feemed  to  be  indicated  and  to  afford  the  moft 
natural  method  of  cure.  This  theory,  car¬ 
ried  to  a  ridiculous  length,  paved  the  way,  in 
fpite  of  fadls*  of  inftindt  and  experience,  to 
a  very  abufive  pradtice.  It  was  a  pradtice 

R  which 

•» 

able  to  them ;  they  would  not  have  their  limbs  pinioned 
within  the  bed-cloaths,  would  not  be  teafed  to  eat  or  to 
drink  more  than  third  prompted  them,  and  when  low  and 
faintifh,  would  be  indulged  in  fuch  cordials  as  were  moft 
grateful  to  them.  Till  of  late  the  common  pradtice  in  fevers 
was  almoft  diametrically  oppohte  to  this  in  every  particular^ 
and  yet  phyficians  believed  they  were  following  nature.’5 
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which  during  the  long  period  in  which  it  pre¬ 
vailed,  rendered  the  medical  art  more  deftruc- 
tive  of  health  and  life,  than  alrnoft  any  one 
caufe  of  difeafe  to  which  human  nature  is 
obnoxious. 

The  employment  of  fudorifics,  when  really 
indicated,  conftitutes  a  very  important  part  of 
the  practice  of  phyfic.  Thofe  remedies  gene¬ 
rally  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood  and 
* 

promote  a  free  equable  circulation.  They  de¬ 
termine  the  blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
they  leffen  or  remove  internal  congeftions,  en- 
creafe  lymphatic  abforption,  obviate  fpafm  of 
the  extreme  veflels,  favor  the  cuticular  dis¬ 
charge,  and  diminifh  the  quantity  of  the  cir¬ 
culating;  fluids 

Sudorifics  then,  fince  their  operation  on  the 
animal  ceconomy  is  fo  confiderable,  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with  or  unneceffarily  employed. 
Their  unneceflary  administration,  however,  has 
led  to  an  abufe  as  notorious  as  frequent.  The 
practice  of  fweating  feems  to  have  been  confl- 
dered  as  being  little  capable  of  injuring  the  ge¬ 
neral 

*  Elements  of  Therapeutics,  p.  128. - Boerhaave  Inftiu 

P-  43  S  * 
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ncral  health  of  the  conftitution,  and  therefore 
fafely  admillible  on  the  moil  trivial  occafions. 
Inaccuracy  of  obfervation  has  permitted  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  to  remain  too  much 
negledted. 

UnnecefTary  Sweating,  on  the  contrary,  has 
always  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  conftitution. 
Promoted  by  external  heat,  warm  confined  air, 
and  hot  ftimulating  medicines,  (which  have 
been  the  means  moft  commonly  employed)  it 
becomes  flill  more  certainly  injurious.  Befides 
being  generally  accompanied  with  uneafmefs, 
it  often  converts  a  trivial  complaint  into  a  feri- 

\ 

ous  one.  It  renders  the  patient  more  liable  to 
take  cold,  as  well  as  to  fuffer  from  its  influence. 
The  conftitution  by  this  means  is  apt  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  unnatural  delicacy,  which  is  very  un¬ 
favorable  to  health  and  happinefs.  The  heat 
and  moifture  with  which  the  body  is  fyrround- 
ed,  tend  to  weaken  and  relax  it.  The  fkin 
and  exhalant  veflels,  through  which  the  thinner 
parts  of  the  blood  are  thus  unnaturally  forced, 
are  particularly  fubjedt  to  feel  the  effedt  of 
its  enervating  power.  How  great  the  con¬ 
nection  is  between  the  ftate  of  the  extreme  cu¬ 
taneous  veffels  and  that  of  the  ftomach,  has 
been  already  obferved.  Thofe  veflels  have  a 

R  2  fimilar 
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fimilar  connexion  with  the  brain  and  nervous 
fyftem  *.  If  by  repeated  fweating,  they  lofe 
their  tone,  the  whole  conftitution  will  be  moft 
materially  injured.  The  evacuation  itfelf,  in¬ 
duced  by  the  remedies  and  the  regimen,  is  often 
conliderable,  and  in  fome  conftitutions  it  is 
profufe.  The  fkin,  which  is  the  fecretory  or¬ 
gan  from  whence  it  is  made,  is  very  extenfive 
and  richly  provided  with  innumerable  veftels. 
In  proportion  to  the  greater  degree  of  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  the  fyftem,  of  encreafed  adlion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  relaxation  of  the  furfa.ce, 
the  evacuation  is  more  copious.  Weak  per- 
fons  can  feldom  undergo  the  operation  without 
much  fatigue,  and  a  very  fenfible  depreftion 
both  of  ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  great  irritabi¬ 
lity  prevail  along  with  the  weaknefs,  the  injuri¬ 
ous 

>  *1 


*  Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  8.  “  At  prefent  I  lhall  mentioi^ 

only  one  con  Tent,  viz.  that  of  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  to  be 
more  particularly  regarded  in  accounting  for  the  operations 
of  medicines.  Nothing  affefts  the  mind  more  than  the  date 
of  the  ftomach,  and  nothing  draws  the  ftomach  into  fym° 
pathy  more  than  affeftions  of  the  mind.  This  is  evident  in 
hypochondriac  people,  whofe  difeafe  being  chiefly  feated 
there,  have  often  grievous  efFefts  on  the  fenforium  com¬ 
mune,  or  the  feat  of  it,  the  head.  This  is  farther  illuftra- 
ted  by  wounds  of  the  head.  Does  not,  in  thefe  cafes,  the 

vomiting  of  bile  proceed  from  confeut  between  the  ftomach 
and  liver 
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pus  confequenees  will  be  ftill  more  feverely  felt. 
If  the  lyftem  be  not  already  too  irritable,  the 
practice  of  fweating  tends  greatly  to  induce  a 
morbid  ftate  of  irritability,,  which  predifpofes 
to  many  dilbrders,  and  will  unavoidably  be 
found  a  confiderable  fource  of  uneafinefs  *.  As 
the  mind  too  is  fo  intimately  connected  with 
the  body,  the  encreafed  irritability  of  the  one 
adds  generally  to  that  of  the  other  j.  Neceffity 
which  gives  rife  to  the  practice  of  fweating, 
can  alone  juftify  its  life  in  the  treatment  of  dii— 
orders. 

1 

But  tkefe  faffs  will  appear  ftill  more  evident 
gnd  decifive,  as  we  proceed  in  the  cpnlider  action 
pf  the  Negleft  Qr  Mifmanagement  of  Sudorifics 

in 

*  Gai]b.  Pathol.  Inftit.  §  igj  and  195.  “  Ut  adeo  huic 

vitio  obnoxiis  intolerabilia  Tint,  quae  fani  facile  ferunt. - • 

Generates,  qui  ex  irritabilitate  oriuntur,  effe&us  reducere 
licet  ad  folidorum  vibrationes  tremulas,  crifpationes,  tenfio- 
nes,  fpafmos,  conyulfiones ;  ex  quibus  iterum  dolores,  anxi- 
etates,  cayitatum  contraftiones,  obftructiones,  inflammatio- 
nes,  &  multiplex  circulationis,  fecretionis,  excretlonis,  ali~ 
arunnque  fun&ionum  impedimentum,  ac  alienatio  confequi 
poflunt.— Unde  dubites,  utrum  huic  par  affe&io  detur  alia, 
qu^  tot  tantifque  hominem  malis  obnoxium  reddat.’* 

p  A  mente  corpus  irritabilius  reddi  non  magis  probabile 
eft,  quaiji  illam  ab  hoc  incitari.  Ibid.  §  194. 
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in  cafes  where  their  ufe  was  required  and  of 
the  Imprudent  Abminiftration  of  them  in  cafes 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  fcrupuloufly 

i 

avoided.- — We  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
abufe  of  fudomfics  in  febrile  diforders  only. 

In  the  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever,  the 
paroxifm  is  generally  terminated  by  a  fponta- 
neous  fweat.  This  crifis  indicated  the  practice 
of  imitating  the  falutary  operation  of  nature, 
and  of  promoting  the  cuticuiar  difcharge,  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  violence  and  to  fhorten 
the  duration  of  the  fever.  The  drynefs  and 
palenefs  of  the  fkin  at  the  invafion  of  the  fit, 
denoting  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  vefiels  and  a  defective  circulation  of  the 
blood,  feemed  to  point  out  the  neceffity  of  re- 
Iloring  by  fudorific  remedies  the  determination 
to  the  furface.  The  principle  is  rational  and 
well  founded  on  facts.  The  utility  of  fudo- 
rifics  in  intermittents  and  remittents  will  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  Experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  that  aflertion.  Sweating,  judicioufiy 
conducted,  has  not  only  mitigated  the  fymp- 
toms,  but  prevented  the  return  of  the  fits  and 
radically  removed  the  difeafe  *.  It  is,  the  abufe 

only 

*  Boerh.  Aphor.  761.  Frigus  et  febris  fiidorifero  hie 

tollitur 
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only  which  is  juftly  to  be  complained  oft 
Sweating  has  been  univerfally  promoted  by 
external  heat  and  ftimulating  remedies,  which 
by  exciting  the  abtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
and  not  proportionately  relaxing  the  external 
furface,  have  aggravated  all  the  fymptoms  of 
the  fever*  Hence  an  encreafe  of  heat,  of  third', 
anxiety,  head-ach,  frequency  of  pulfe,  &c. 
Such  practice  has  protrabled  the  duration  of 
the  paroxifm.  It  has  converted  a  tertian  into 
a  double  tertian,  a  double  tertian  into  a  quo¬ 
tidian,  a  quotidian  into  a  remittent,  and  a  re¬ 
mittent  into  a  continued  fever  which  has  often 
proved  fatal  in  its  confequences.  Or  if  the  in¬ 
termittent  in  fpite  of  fuch  pernicious  treatment, 
continue  obflinately  to  preferve  its  form,  the 
conftitution  of  courfe  becomes  weak  and  irri¬ 
table,  the  difeafe  more  fixt  and  fevere,  its  ef¬ 
fects  more  durable  and  unhappy.  What  other 
changes  could  rationally  be  expebled  from  the 
flimulus  of  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  heating 
vegetables,-— -or  of  vinous  fpirits,  acrid  volatile 

falts 

tollitur  fepe,  dum  aliquot  ante  tempus  cognitum  futuri  pa- 
roxyfini  horis  liquido  aperiente,  diluente,  leviter  narcotico, 
repletur  corpus  asgri,  dein  una  hora  ante  malum  excitatur 
Tudor,  et  continuatur,  donee  bins  ultra  tempus  mini  parox- 
yfmi  elapfe  fin:  horae. 
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falts  and  external  heat, — all  which  have  beerf 
improperly  ufed  for  ages  paft  *. 

In  thg  Inflammatory,  Nervous,  and  Putrid 
Fevers,  a  fpafmodic  conftri&ian  of  the  cutane¬ 
ous  veffels  is  found  alfo  to  occur  in  fa6t,  and  as 
was  before  ob fervid,-  to  give  an  irritation  which 
tends  to  continue  and  fupport  thofe  difeafes, 
A  fpontaneous  relaxation  of  the  Furface  with 
a  warm  gentle  univerfal  moifture,  has  often 
been  concomitant  on  the  critical  folution  of  a. 
continued  fever.  To  promote  this  natural 
crifis  in  fueh  disorders,  is  as  obvious  an  indi¬ 
cation,  as  in  the  intermittent.  The  practice 
has  been  equally  Common.  Recourfe  likewife 
has  been  as  univerfally  had  to  heat,  cordials  and 
ftimulants.  The  great  Sydenham  was  among 
the  firfl  of  thofe  illuftrious  men,  who  prefer-' 
ring  public  good  to  private  interefl:,  riiked  his 
fortune  and  his  character  in  boldly  oppofing 
that  rapid  torrent  of  evils  and  the  ftill  more  ir- 
rdiftible  prejudices  of  the  world.  Fortunately 

not 

Prcdeftque,  in  vetere  quartana,  ante  acceiTionem  forbe- 
te,  tel  aceti  cyathos  duos,  vel  unum  fmapis,  cum  tribus 
grasci'  yini  falfi,  tel  mifta  paribus  pcrtionibus;  &  in  aqua  di- 
Itita,  p?per,'  eaftorewm,  lafer,  myrrham.  Per  ha:c  enim  fimi- 
liaque  corpus  agitn&dum  eft,  ut  moveatur  ex  eo  ftatu,  qu© 
detinetur,  Celfus  de  Medicina.  lib.  III.  cap.  xvi. 
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not  only  for  himfelf  and  for  his  country,  but 
for  mankind  in  general,  his  honeft  labors  were 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  He  was  bold,  judicious 
and  obferving  *,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  fadts, 
and  faithful  in  his  reprefentations  of  them. 
His  great  judgment  and  acutenefs  enabled  him 
to  make  accurate  obfervations,  to  draw  minute 
diftindtions,  to  afcertain  their  importance,  to 
corredt  and  confirm  them. 

Sweating,  excited  in  the  improper  manner 
already  delcribed,  was  a  pradtice,  which  though 
long  efteemed  by  phyficians  eflential  in  the 
treatment  of  continued  fevers,  was  yet  no  lefs 
erroneous  in  theory  than  in  fadt,  and  rendered 
the  condition  of  febrile  patients  truly  deplorable. 

In  the  inflammatory  fever,  ftimulating  fudo- 
rifles  and  the  hot  regimen  added  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  caufed  it  to  burn  with  redoubled  vio¬ 
lence  *.  The  heat  of  the  body,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  unnaturally  great,  then  became  abfolutely 
infupportable  i  thirft,  anxiety  and  opprellion 

S  were 

*  “  But  the  moft  pernicious  method  of  railing  fweats  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers  is  by  giving  hot  volatile  alexiphar« 
mic  medicines,  floving  up  the  patients  in  hot  air,  and  {mo¬ 
thering  them  almoft  with  loads  of  bed-cloaths.,?  Huxham  on 
Fevers,  p.  10. 
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were  encreafed;  topical  pains  were  univerfally 
aggravated ;  and  the  blood  was  confiderably 
rarefied  by  the  heat,  occafioning  a  temporary 
plethora,  which  is  frequently  produdtive  of  the 
mofi:  fatal  confequences.  Thus  a  profufe  fweat 
was  at  laft  obtained,  but  attended  with  fuch 
an  evident  encreafe  of  the  fymptoms,  as  was 
dangerous  and  alarming.  A  furious  delirium 
often  accompanied  the  rafh  attempts  of  the 
pradtitioner,  which  he,  ignorant  of  its  caufe, 
confidently  attributed  to  the  effedts  of  the  difeafe 
itfelf,  and  believed  it  might  have  been  worfe, 
had  the  unhappy  patient,  unaffifted  by  art,  been 
committed  folely  to  the  blind  efforts  of  nature. 

Not  only  delirium  is  produced  or  augmented 
by  fuch  rude  method  of  fweating,  but  a  moil 
dangerous  determination  to  the  head  is  often 
caufed,  indicated  by  a  vivid  rednefs  of  the  face, 
a  fuffufion  of  the  eyes,  pulfation  of  the  carotid 
and  temporal  arteries,  violent  paiii  in  the  head, 
and  the  other  Common  fymptoms  of  a  phren- 
fy  *,  which  is  often  the  fatal  confequence  of  art 
ill-treated  fever. — Or  in  this  hazardous  ftate  of 

the  difeafe,  a  topical  determination  of  blood  to 

/ 

lome  other  part  may  occur,  and  put  an  untimely 


*  River.  Prax.  Medic,  lib.  L  cap.  xi.  p.  2 7* 
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period  to  life.— If  the  bread  be  affeded,  cough, 
topical  pain,  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
of  lying,  a  livid  bloated  fuffufion  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  &c.  are  fymptoms  which  indicate  the 
danger  of  the  complaint  and  the  abfurdity  of 
the  pradice.— If  too  large  a  quantity  of  blood 
be  forced  upon  the  abdominal  vifcera,  the  de¬ 
termination  will  be  difcoverable  by  a  fulnefs  in 
the  regions  of  th^  liver  and  fpleen;  by  a  fixt 
pain,  and  an  unnatural  tendon  of  the  abdomen  *, 
by  uneafinefs  in  a  recumbent  pofture,  with  a 
fenfe  of  anxiety  without  pulmonic  affedion  •, 
by  naufea  and  vomiting  unufually  obftinate, 
and  not  yielding  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment.  Hence  arife  inflammation,  fuppu- 
ration,  or  gangrene  of  the  ftomach,  of  the  intef- 
tines,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the  peritoneum,  &c. 
or  morbid  effufions  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  laxer  vifcera,  which  often 
prove  mortal*. 

In  the  nervous  fever,  the  confequences  enume¬ 
rated  under  the  inflammatory  fever  are  frequently 

S  2  pro- 

*  Every  able  phyfician  is  now  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  thefe  fads.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Pradical  Ledures,  de- 
fcribes  very  fully  and  accurately  the  pernicious  efFeds  of  that 
mode  of  fvveating,  by  inducing  the  moil  fatal,  inflammations 
of  the  vifcera. 
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produced,  except  thofe  which  depend  merely 
on  the  greater  vigor  of  the  conftitution.  All 
the  fymptoms  of  the  fever  are  encreafed.  San¬ 
guine  determinations  and  topical  inflamma¬ 
tions,  particularly  of  the  brain,  are  induced  f ; 
and  though  they  are  of  lefs  frequent  occurrence 
than  in  the  inflammatory  fever,  yet  they  are 
evidently  attended  with  greater  danger  and 
more  flgnal  fatality.  In  one,  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  fyftem  admits  of  the  free  uie  of  the 
lancet,  to  moderate  or  remove  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  practice  of  fweating.  In  the 
other,  the  general  weaknefs  and  deprefllon  both 
of  body  and  mind  forbid  at  leaft  every  confi- 
derable  evacuation,  but  efpecially  of  the  vital 
fluid.  If  fuch  unhappy  effedts  as  thofe  fhould 
not  be  induced,  yet  other  dangers  occur  equal¬ 
ly  ferious.  The  nervous  fever  is  one  of  lono- 
duration.  Such  unnatural  mode  of  fweating, 
which  feldom  or  never  relieves,  excites  often 

H 

f  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  316.  Sir  John  Pringle  ob- 

,  *  \  *  ....  .  r  ....  r 

ferved,  that  t(  a  delirium  would  arife  from  two  oppofite  er¬ 
rors  ;  one  from  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  and  the  other 
from  wine  and  the  cordial  medicines  being  given  too  early. 
It  appears  therefore  how  nice  the  principles  are  that  regard 
the  cure ;  thus  neither  a  hot  nor  a  cool  regimen  will  anfwer 

*  «  ‘‘  •'  ,  '  r  *  *  *  i  _  f 

with  every  patient,  nor  with  every  ftate  of  the  difeafe<>” — He 

•  «  •  -  ♦  {  .  j  S  *  \  V 

found  abcefles  of  the  brain  on  diffe&ion. 


by  the  fkin  a  profufe  evacuation  of  fluids, 
which  greatly  reduces  the  ftrength  of  the  fyftem, 
and  renders  it  unable  to  fuftain  the  conflict  of 

h*  T  *  t  -  .  .  *'*  'J1'  r,  •  **:  1  4:  -  J  v  ? 

the  fever.  The  nervous  energy  thus  unfkilfully 
exhaufted  by  the  treatment  as  well  as  the  difeafe* 

v  -i-  •  ;;  *  -  “«•  •.  ,  ■  . 

is  not  fufficient  to  fupport  in  the  conflitution 
the  neceflary  fundtions  of  life  *.  Hence  arife 
the  fymptoms  denoting  excefs  of  debility,  which 
are  among  the  moil  certain  prefages  of  death. — 
If  the  fever  has  any  tendency  to  putrefadtion, 
the  encreafed  heat  occasioned  by  the  imprudent 
adminiftration  of  fudorifics,  will  haften  the  pu¬ 
trid  fermentation,  which  is  fo  fatal  to  animal 


life.  Debility  alfo  will  accelerate  itp  progrefs. 
Hence  an  encreafe  of  the  fymptoms  of  putref- 
cency,  which  are  always  more  or  lefs  an  un- 

happy  omen  in  proportion  to  their  number, 

*  ! 

their  degree,  and  the  regularity  of  their  fuc- 
cefiion. 


This  treatment,  employed  in  the  cure  of  the 
fynochus,  (the  nature  of  which  fever  has  already 
been  briefly  explained)  is  capable  of  inducing 
every  pernicious  effedt  which  has  been  now 
enumerated  with  regard  to  inflammatory,  ner¬ 
vous 

*  See  Greg.  Elem.  of  Pra&ice,  §  17,  where  the  fymp° 
Soms  of  debility  are  enumerated. 
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vous  and  putrid  fevers.  While  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  fymptoms  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fynochus*  the  improper  adminiftration  of  fudo- 
rifics  is  well  fitted  to  excite  the  aCtion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  to  a  very  confiderable  degree. 
Hence  an  encreafe  of  the  fever,  and  all  the 
dangers  of  topical  affections.  In  the  latter  fta- 
ges  of  the  difeafe,  the  ill  confequences  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  nervous  fever,  follow  this  im¬ 
prudent  method  of  fweating.  Hence  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  weaknefs  and  putrefcency  are  induced. 
The  puerperal  fever  too,  attendant  on  lying- 
in  women,  is  very  often  rendered  dangerous  or 
even  fatal  by  the  fame  pernicious  practice, 

Having  given  thefe  inflances  of  the  unhappy 
effeCts  of  the  abufe  of  fudorifics  in  intermitting 
and  continued  fevers,  it  may  be  proper  now  to 
endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  their  Ufe. 

Phyficians  univerfally  acknowledge,  as  was 
before  obferved,  the  advantage  of  fweating, 
when  properly  conducted,  in  the  intermitting 
and  remitting  fevers.  Sudorifics  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  often  be  adminiftered  in  thofe  difor- 
ders.  The  faline  mixture,  the  fpirit  of  Min- 
derirus,  tartar  emetic,  opium,  or  the  eme¬ 
tic  and  fedative  in  conjunction,  &:c.  are  reme¬ 
dies 
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dies  well  fitted  for  anfwering  this  indication*. 
Full  vomiting  may  be  eafily  prevented,  and 
the  determination  to  the  furface  happily  pro¬ 
moted. 

With  regard  to  continued  fevers,  it  remains 
to  be  confidered  in  what  flages  the  practice  of 
fweating  is  admiflible ;  in  what  manner  it  ought 
to  be  conduced  ;  and  what  remedies  are  to  be 
ufed  in  order  to  avoid  its  pernicious,  and  to 
obtain  its  beneficial  effedts. — No  phyfician  of 
experience  doubts  the  utility  of  fudorifics  in 
continued  fevers  f.  Innumerable  fadls,  attefted 
by  the  ableft  men  of  all  ages,  prove  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  their  adminiflration. 


In 

*  “  The  paroxifm  may  be  prevented  by  mild  fedatives, 
a&tifpafmodics  and  diaphoretics,  gentle  emetics,  particularly 
antimonials,  given  fo  as  only  to  excite  a  naufea;  warm  bath; 
opiates. — —In  the  parcxifms  the  views  are 

'1ft,  To  render  the  cold  fit  milder  and  Ihorter  by — eme¬ 
tics,  &c. 

2d,  To  render  the  hot  fit  milder  and  fherter  and  accele¬ 
rate  the  fweating,  by  fedative  diaphoretics,  neutral  falts, 
diluents,  acids, — -opiates.”  Greg.  Elem.  of  Pra&ice,  §  59, 6 o. 

f  Lectures  on  the  Mat.  Med.  p.  49a.  Eoerhaave  Aphor. 
de  febribus  in  genere,  §  558,  & c. 


in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fever  this  prac¬ 
tice  may  be  adopted  with  fuccefs.  Sir  John 
Pringle  at  this  period  of  the  diforder  is  a  ftrong 
advocate  for  the  ufe  of  fudorifics.  He  is  perfua- 
ded  that  by  this  means  he  has  frequently  put  a 
final  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  a  malignant  contagi¬ 
ous  fever,  and  once  indeed  when  he  himfelf  was 
attacked  At  other  ftages  of  the  difeafe  too, 
when  the  reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  mo¬ 
derate  and  there  is  fufficient  vigor  of  conflitution  $ 
when  the  tongue  is  parched  and  covered  with  a 
cruft,  the  fkin  pale  and  dry*  and  devoid  of  that 
unCtuous  feel,  which  it  naturally  has  in  a  ftate 
of  healthy  and  when  the  urine  is  limpid  and 
without  any  fediment,  the  pulfe  fmall  and  con¬ 
tracted,  and  no  topical  affeCtion  has  fupervened 
which  contraindicates  the  exhibition  of  fudori- 
£cs  ;  fweating  cautioufly  excited  is  fometimes 
productive  of  the  molt  falutary  effeCt  f In  the 

progrefs 

*  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  290.  u  In  this  ftate,  (viz. 
sit  the  beginniug  of  the  jail  fever)  fometimes  a  vomit,  fome- 
times  a  change  of  air,  will  remove  the  diforder,  fometimes 
a  fweat ;  I  have  had  experience  of  tile  two  laft  methods  of 
prevention  in  my  own  cafe.” 

f  Greg.  Elem.  of  Pra&ice,  §  29,  72,  86,  102,  &c.  It  is 
there  recommended  to  produce  an  equable  determination  of 
\  the 
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progrefs  likewife  of  fevers,  after  even  a  few 
of  the  firft  paroxifms,  when  the  difeafe  is 
known  to  be  of  a  very  malignant  nature,  fudo- 
rifics  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  promote,  if 
pofiible,  a  fpeedy  and  favorable  folution  of  the 
fever,  and  to  refcue  the  patient  from  its  deftruc- 
tive  power.  Hence  they  have  always  been  ef- 
teemed  of  fingular  utility  in  the  mod  malignant 
fevers  *,  and  in  the  plague  -f-.— Or  if  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  difeafe,  nature  points  out  a  crifis  by 
a  fpontaneous  difcharge  from  the  fkin,  attended 

T  with 

the  blood  and  nervous  power  and  promote  the  obftru&ed 
fecretions  by  whatever  takes  off  fpafm,  fedative  diaphoretics, 
gentle  emetics,  antimonials,  &c. 

*  Greg.  Elem.  of  Practice,  §  102.  “  A  gentle  emetic 

and  afterwards  procuring  a  diaphorefis,  often  cures  the  fever 
on  the  appearance  of  the  firft  fymptoms  of  infe&ion.” 
Afterwards  Dr.  Gregory  obferves,  “  that  gentle  evacuations 
of  the  primae  vias  Ihould  be  procured,  and  the  perfpiration 
promoted  by  mild  emetics  and  diaphoretics.” 

+  Vid.  Traite  de  la  Pefte. 

Syden.  Oper.  Se£f.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  120.-^“  Hujufce  autem 
praxeos  utilitatem  etfi  non  mente  tantum  ac  judicio  adfequor, 
verum  etiam  re  ipfa,  atque  editis  experimentis,  dudum  ex- 
ploravi;  tamen  peftilentis  fermenti  per  diaphorelin  diffipatio., 
prae  ejufdem  per  venae- fe&ionem  evacuations,  mihi  multis 
nominibus  arridet;  utpote  quae  nec  aegrorum  vires  aeque 
proflernat,  nec  medium  infamiae  periculo  objiciat.” 
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with  an  evident  alleviation  of  -the,  fymptoms,  it 
is  certainly  the  bufinels  of  the  phyfician  gently 
to  promote  the  evacuation  and  forward  the 

cure  *. - Thefe  and  other  ftages  of  fevers, 

with  their  different  complications  and  the 

great  variety  of  their  fymptoms,  which  it  is 

.  ■ 

not  neceflary  here  to  enumerate  at  large,  re¬ 
quire  the  prudent  ufe  of  fudoritics,,  and  admit 
of  relief  from  their  operation. 


One 


*  Hipp.  Apli.  36.  Se£t.  iv.  'lfyvreq  irvgilaivxatv  r,v  ug£uv^ 
lea,  ayaSoi  t^tzTqi,  xa)  Tt/xTriaToi,  xal  t^h[xaToi,  xal  IvvcciaToi, 
yea  tvhy.aia.Tci,  xoa  Tto-o-agscrxatosxalaToi,  xai  \%\ayavhy.a\aTo\, 
xal  yay  xal  'elxorvi  xa)  y.xi  tlxorjh  y.&>)  Tgtccxory  TTgoSy, 

xal  'T£>ixxcrn  tilapiq.  'Oil a  yap  oi  l^ajTsq  via sq  xgivSt aiv.'  Cl 
h  [xr,  iraq  yivojxtvoi,  ttovov  -a^fxafivaavf  y.oa  [xnxoq  viaxy  xal 
u'Vjol^ojxLaaixiq, 

Bagliv.  Prax.  Med.  lib.  i.  de  fudore  in  acutis,  p.  67. 
Hipp.  de  Morbls  Popularibus,  lib.  i.  fe&.  iii.  Ta 

7rxgo%vvofAsvz  Iv  ugjiyaL,  x^ivtloot  tv  agliyatv'  wv  dt  0?  Trapc^vajxol 
h  Trsgiaanat,  xgivelai  tv  irsgtacrtjaiv,  Er»  <5s  TT^yr^  x^laijxoq  r£y 
XtgL ohpv,  ty  rrjaLV  otglivai  x^vuavv,  $ .  y.  ».  to',  xi. 

/xv).  f .  tt  .  q .  T u>v  <5e  tv  rvat  ortgiaavai  xgivxativ  ort^tohov  Trgdrr,, 

y.  g.  9'.  ta.  El^sW't  «V  Tt  rlV 

a'/TKuq  xgtQri  z£cj  rcJv  rtpoyty^ ay./x ivuv,  tcofxsvzc  VTroapepaq  cr,~ 
fxaivoflo,  xal  ytvofio  av  oht^eia.'  AtT  <7t  Tt^oaiytiv  rev  vxv,  xoa 
tlhvsa  tv  roTai  y^ov oiai  riroiai,  r aq  x^laiaq  iao/atvaq  tori  vtv- 
Itffov,  v)  oAeG^io?,  7)  |o7rttS?  £7 rl  to  xfxtivov,  V)  to  ytTgov.  II Xavyrcq 
t)t  Trvgtloi,  xoa  TtlaglaToi,  xal  -mty^aTo^q  y.ccl  it£hpu7oir' yau^ha,-* 

'  y  ' 

la7ois  iv  r]c%  ‘ffs^ohLat  xgivoylen,r  ■  axtTrltov, 
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Oiie  general  rule  however  may  be  added, 
the  dbfervance  of  which  is  of  much  importance. 
By  whatever  caufes,  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 


ficial,  fweating  be  induced,  the  practitioner 
Ihould  always  attend  with  the  minuted:  exadt- 
nefs  to  its  effedts.  If  the  fweating  be  forced, 

partial  and  vifcid,  it  is  feldom  or  never  of  the 

*■ 

ialutary  kind  *.  If  the  febrile  fymptoms  be 
encrealed  j  if,  there  be  greater  heat,  f  anxiety, 
hardnefs  and  Frequency  of  pulfe, .  head-aeh  or 
delirium,  &:c.  the  evacuation  is  evidently  dam 
gerous  and  immediately  to  be  checked  -f.  Or 
if  the  combination  of  fymptoms,  then  p relent, 
be  not  .relieved  by  the  operation  of  the  fudori- 
fic,  the  phyfician,  indead  of  needlefsly  exhaultT 


ing  his  patient,  fhould  fpeedily  defid  from  an 
unfuccefsfu!  pra&ice.  —  On  the  other  hand,  if 
no  encreafe  of  fymptoms  can  be  fairly  attribu¬ 
ted  to  that  method  of  treatment,  but  an  evi¬ 


dent 


*  '  “  The  critical  fweats.  are  rarely .  pr  efufe,  but  gentle, 
continued  and  equally  aifFufed  over  the  body:  fometimt?s 
the  difeafe  will  terminate  by  an  almoft  irn perce otiblj?  mu¬ 
lture  on  the  flcin.”  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  293. 


•f  Hipp.  Aph.  4.  Sedt  vill.  'lustre?  h  r-oo-i  y^icr'uoizu 

riu.£pr,ji  yiyvo^c m  o-Qooooi  y.cci  i:xyii$,  l7rr/.iv^vvoi'  y.x)  oi 

pivoi  U  VS"  (JAcjim,  uerttst  rajMyfaol  '■  non  xguvoh 


Qo^x,  y.xl  Tr&XAoh  Avayttv  yx^  rw  roisircv  ib^urx  irogtv 
pflx  pi Wy  kz)  Trlvd  t "STidloTv!:;,  y,x)  7rohvygoy>ti. 
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dent  diminution  both  of  their  violence  and 
number  is  obtained,  the  pra&itioner  ought 
fteadily  to  purfue  the  ufe  of  fudorifics  *. 

# 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  conducing 
the  practice  of  fweating,  much  caution  and 
judgment  are  requifite.  Without  attention  to 
this  particular*  the  pra&itioner,  however  judi¬ 
cious  he  may  have  been  in  the  choice  of  his 
remedies,  or  in  the  time  of  exhibiting  them* 
will  in  vain  expedl  to  relieve  his  febrile  patient. 
Hence  may  be  explained  a  common  truth,  that 
one  phyfician  fhall  with  a  certain  remedy  re¬ 
lieve  a  complaint,  and  another  with  the  fame 
remedy  aggravate  it.  —  Sweating  fhould  never 
be  excited  in  fevers  by  the  ftimulus  of  external 
heat.  The  contrary  pradtice,  however,  has 
been  as  univerfal  as  deflrudtive.  Not  only  the 
heat  of  the  fire  fhould  not  be  too  great,  but 
the  natural  heat  of  the  human  body  fhould  not 
be  too  clofely  confined  about  its  furface.  If  it 
be,  it  will  encreafe  the  fever  by  its  ftimulus, 
in  fpite  of  any  advantages  which  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  its  relaxing  power.  —  The  air  of  the 
room  fhould  be  temperately  cool,  and  as  pure 

as 

f  Cullen’s  Le&ures  on  the  Practice,  where  this  fubjeft  l» 
moll  accurately  difeufled. 
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as  pofilble,  which,  befides  its  good  effedl  of 
invigorating  the  fyftem,  will  favor  a  falutary 

encreafe  of  perfpiration.  Frefh  air  fhould  cir- 

*  - 

culate  freely  about  the  patient,  that  he  may 
not  breathe  a  mephitic  vapor,  extremely  noxi¬ 
ous  to  animal  life. — The  requifite  conditions 
of  the  fweating  are,  that  it  fhould  be  free,  mo¬ 
derate,  univerfal  and  continued  for  a  proper 
length  of  time.  Sweating,  if  profufe,  is  found 
almoft  univerfally  pernicious  *,  and  if  of  ihoit 
continuance,  it  is  feldom  effectual,  but  on  the 
contrary  favors  a  more  obftinate  formation  of 
cutaneous  fpafm.  The  fpace  of  twelve  hours 
is  a  moderate  time  for  fupporting  in  this  gentle 
manner  the  determination  to  the  furface.  The 
pra&ice  may  often  be  continued  with  advantage 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  a  fbill  longer 
time.  After  the  fweating,  the  body  is  found 
more  fufceptible  of  the  influence  of  cold,  and 
therefore  fhould  for  a  while  be  kept  rather 
warmer  than  ufual*  and  cooler  air  be  admitted 
only  by  flow  degrees.  * —  The  patient,  if  he  has 
no  particular  averfion  to  it,  fhould  lie  in  cot¬ 
ton  or  flannel  f ,  which  are  preferable  to  linen* 
becaufe  they  are  more  languid  conduftors  of 

heat^ 


/ 


f  A  flannel  Hurt  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe. 
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heat f  and  therefdfe  not  ’  apt  to  become  lo  fiicf* 
dehly  cold,1  and  of"  ccnfequehce '  topchecka  fa- 
lutary  (low  of  the  perfpirable  matter.  But  whe¬ 
ther  the  patient1  Be  daid  in  cottony  flannel,  of 
linen,  his  fhirt  fhould  be  changed  afpropef 
intervals  •,  which  is  a  practice  not  attended  with 
the  fmal left  danger,  provided  it  be  done  with 
dexterity  and  caution'*.  The  ' evident  advan¬ 
tage  is,  that  a  clean,  warm,  dry  fhirt  is  lub- 
fMtUted  in  the”  place  of  one  already  moillened 
with  the  perfpirable  fluid,  which  moiiturc,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  degree  of  coldnefs  neceflafily 
produced  by  evaporation,  obflrucls  the  free  dif- 
charge  by  the  fkin.  The  reabforption  too  of  a 
ibptic  noxious  vapor  is  prevented  -p 


*  Greg.  on  the  PradEce.— -D”r.  Gregory  'obferv€$ on; 
tile  treatment  of  fevers,  that  “  the  utmoli  cleanlirtefs  fhould 
be  attended  to,  and  the  linen  fhiftea  as  frequently  as  can  be 
done  without  occafioning  great  fatigue.-”  Elem.  of  Prac-^ 
lice,  §‘32-  ' 


f  Mr.  Cleghofn  obferves  that  “during  the  times  of  the 
critical  fvveats  -  the  patient’s  fhirt  and  fheets  fhould  fre¬ 
quently  be  changed,  for  when  once  they  are  thoroughly, 
wet,  they  do  not  readily  abforb  the  fweatq  and  befides 
this  there  is  a  chance  left  the  morbid  exhalations  fliould 
be  abforbed  from  the  wet  linen  by  the  cutaneous  veins  and 
again  convened  into  the  mafs-  ofhlood.P-^Difcafe^  cf  Mi¬ 


norca,  p.  19 1. 
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.  We.  came  next  to  (peak  of  the, Sudorific  re¬ 
medies  to  be  u fed  in  the  cure  of  continued  fevers. 
.All  hot  dimulating  medicines  fhpuld,;in  general 
be  avoided,  as  they  are  capable  of.  inducing- the 
rnofl  fatal  cpnfequences  from  excefs  of.  reac¬ 
tion,  from  topical  inflammation,  or  Froni  :debi- 
,iity  and  prodraticn  of  dpength. 


The  acids  and-  feveral  .  of  the  neutral  ihlt.i 

*»  -  tr  -  m,  SFr**t4 

have  been  very  generally  employed.  :Jn  ,the 
common  manner  of  ;,adminidering-  them,  they 

jh 

are  for  the  moft  part  found  very  inefficacious. 
But  when  given  in  a- -larger  dole, -they  are,  ready 
medicines  of  confidyrable,!  utility.  - Indead  of 

<d  -•  •>  -  .  •. N . '  •: 

accelerating,  they  .mitigate  th$  ■■  en&reafed  cir¬ 
culation.  of  the  i  blood.  They  dim inifh  heat ; 
they  correct  putrefaction,  particularly^  in  the 
find  paffages  ;  they  encreafe  the  fecretion  of  the 
kidni.es,  and-  fenfbly  promote  the  -cuticukr 
difcharge  *.  B elides  thpfe  effects,  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  acids  and  neutral  halts  tend  to  remove  the 
condri&ion  of  the  exhalant  arteries  opening  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  and-  to  obviate  codivenefs 
'which  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  fuccefsful  prac¬ 
tice  of  fweating.  The  vegetable  acids  are  gene- 

»  o  ■  *  o-  1  o . 

f ally  preferable  to  thpfe  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

* .  ”  They 

f  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  p.  i7,>,393>  ^94-* 
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They  can  be  given  in  greater  quantity,  be  more 
perfe&ly  fubdued  by  the  digeftive  organs,  and 
more  intimately  mixt  with  our  fluids. — Of  the 
mineral  acids,  the  vitriolic  is  the  bell  and  molt 
frequently  ufed.  The  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 
too  is  an  ufeful  convenient  remedy.  Of  the 
neutral  falts,  nitre,  the  faline  mixture,  the 
fpirit  of  Minderirus  or  the  vitriolated  tartar  * 

feem  moil  eligible, - Acids  and  neutrals 

may  be  given  with  propriety  as  fudorifics,  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  catarrh  or  an  inflammatory  affec* 
tion  of  the  lungs  is  complicated  with  the  fever, 
and  the  cough  exafperated  by  their  ufe.  In 
this  cafe,  they  fhould  be  employed  more  fpa- 
ringly ;  and  nitre,  which  in  fome  conflitutions 
is  particularly  liable  to  irritate  the  lungs,  fhould 
in  general  be  avoided  f . 

*  T 

Emetics,  as  was  before  obferved,  are  fafer- 
and  valuable  fudorifics.  Vomiting  determines 

power* 

*  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  p.  583. 

f  I  lately  attended  a  patient  fubjett  to  an  afthmatical  com 
plaint,  and  in  whofe  lungs  I  had  reafon  to  fufped  tubercle;  I 
She  informed  me  that  fhe  had  difcovered  by  repeated  exp*  I 
tience,  that  common  fait  encreafed  her  cough.  Dr.  Cullel 
mentions  feveral  cafes  of  catarrh  and  afthmatical  complaint  I  ; 
in  which  nitre  difagreed  with  the  patient,  even  when  give  I 
only  by  way  of  glifter. 
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the  blood  powerfully  to  the  furface  of  the  body. 
Tartar  emetic  given  in  naufeating  dofes,  is  for 
the  fame  purpofe  very  efficacious.  If  given  at 
confiderable  intervals,  in  ftill  lmaller  dofes,  it 
may  eafily  be  made  to  act  as  a  fudorific,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  operation  in  exciting  either  vo¬ 
miting  or  naufea.  In  feme  cafes  this  laft  mode 
of  exhibition,  as  being  the  lead  fatiguing,  is  even 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  ufe  of  the  remedy 
for  anfwering  this  indication  fhould  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  above  forty-eight  hours  *.  Emetic  tartar 
combined  with  opium,  may,  on  fimilar  occasi¬ 
ons,  be  often  employed  with  perfedt  fafety  and 
peculiar  advantage  -f.  Dr.  James’s  Powder  too, 
when  given  with  judgment,  has  frequently  been 
found  very  fuccefsful.  Sometimes  its  ufe  has 

U  evidently 

*  “  If  the  fever  continues,  in  the  evening  following  that 
in  which  the  emetic  was  given,  until  the  fifth  day, 

R.  Sach.  Alb.  Gr.  XX.  Tart.  Ernet.  Gr.  fs  ad  Gr.  j. 
divid.  in  Pulv.  ii.  Capt.  unum  hora  viii.  alterum  hora 
xi.  Vefpert.  cum  haul!.  (N0.  4)  vel  fexta  quaque  hora.'** 

Fordyce’s  Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  162. 

f  I  have  frequently  preferibed  that  remedy  and  with  very 
evident  good  effe&s.  Dr.  Gregory  in  fuch  cafes  recommends 
the  ufe  of  fedative  diaphoretics  and  anodynes,  Elem,  of 
Practice,  §  29. 
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evidently  fnatched  a  patient  from  the  arms  of 
death  —Whether  or  no,  after  proper  evacua¬ 
tions,  the  cure  of  the  plague  and  of  fome  other 
fevers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rheumatifm,  might 
*  be  fuccefsfully  attempted  by  means  of  Dover’s 
powder  experience  muft  determine  — If,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  1  wearing,  the  read: ion  of  the 
fyftem  Ihould  be  too  weak,  and  a  gentle  ftimu- 
lus  feem  indicated,  wine  properly  diluted,  is 
found  in  fad:  to  be  the  moil  eligible.  The  vo¬ 
latile  alkaline  fait  in  moderate  dofes,  is  the  next 
in  choice.  Its  tranfitory  ftimulus,  when  the 
fyftem  is  low,  may  be  fafely  admitted  f. 

Whatever  fudorific  be  employed,  aqueous 
diluting  fluids  are  abfoiuteiy  neceflary  to  the 
fuccefsful  practice  of  fweafing.  But  if  tar¬ 
tar 

X  Every  candid  man  will  allow  that  Dr.  James’s  powder 
has  fometimes  been  prefcribed  with  great  fuccefs  in  fevers ; 
yet  it  often  difappoints  us. 

*  The  compofitlon  of  this  remedy  is  well  known.  The 
chief  ingredients  in  it  are  opium  and  ipecacoan.  It  adts 
powerfully  as  fudorific,  but  is  not  heating  or  Simulating. 

f  Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  the  ufe  of  “  half  a  drachm 
of  Theriaca,  with  ten  grains  of  the  fait  of  hartfhorn  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  wafiied  down  with  fome  vinegar  whey.” 
Appendix  to  difeafes  of  the  army,  p.  *oj. 
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tar  emetic  or  James’s  powder  be  intended  to 
operate  as  a  fudorific,  diluents  fhould  not  be 
freely  taken,  till  the  remedy  has  been  retained 
in  the  ftomach.  a  fufficient  time  for  its  operation. 
If  this  caution  be  not  attended  to,  the  medi¬ 
cine  will  frequently  be  reje&ed  by  vomiting 
without  having  produced  its  falutary  efredlsv — 
Water,  by  reafon  of  its  mildnefs,  may  be  freely 
given  without  any  fear  of  a  ftimulus ;  and  by 
its  fluidity,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  entering 
the  minuted:  capillary  veffels,  for  diflending 
their  cavities,  and  obviating  their  conftridtion. 
Befides  removing  the  anxiety  and  ftimulus  of 
thirft,  it  tends,  efpecially  when  impregnated 
with  vegetable  fubftances,  to  corredl  the  pu- 
trefcency  of  the  fluids,  which  in  fevers  is  greatly 
encreafed  by  the  morbid  retention  of  the  per^ 
fpirable  matter.  The  water  may  be  impregna¬ 
ted  with  the  farinaceous  vegetables,  with,  tea  *, 
fage,  balm,  bardana,  or  with  any  grateful 
aromatic,  which  without  ftimulus,  promotes 
gently  the  cuticular  difcharge.  The  palate  of 
the  patient  in  thefe  cafes  fhould  frequently  be 
confulted,  that  in  conlequence  of  an  agreeable 
impregnation  of  the  water,  he  may  without 

U  2  dif- 


*  This  is  one  of  thofe  very  few  cafes  in  which  tea  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage.  Vid.  PeVcival’s  Effays,  vol.  I.  p.  140. 
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difficulty  be  able  to  drink  copioufly  for  the 
purpofe  of  dilution.  This  caution  is  never 
more  neceffiary  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  children.  For  if  the  pra&itioner  be 
too  bufy  with  medical  ingredients,  the  child 
will  fometimes  be  fa  difgufted,  as  obftinately  to 
refufe  every  kind  of  diluent,  a  circumftance 
attended  with  the  moft  unhappy  confequence. 

So  much  for  the  praddce  of  lweating  in  fe¬ 
vers.  In  Local  Inflammations,  the  abufe  of 
fudorifics  has  been  very  frequent  and  deflruc- 
tive.  Whatever  influence  a  fpafmodic  conllric- 
tion  of  the  veflels  of  a  part  may  fometimes  have 
in  exciting  inflammation  certain  it  is  that 
an  unufual  determination  and  an  encreafed  cir¬ 
culation  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  part  affed:- 
ed.  Hence  may  eafily  be  explained  the  heat, 
rednels,  pulfation,  tumor  and  pain,  which  are 
the  common  fymptoms  of  inflammation  .  Ma¬ 
ny 

**  ,  y  .  •  ■  *  .  0 

*  Greg.  Elem.  of  Pra&ice,  §  214. 

f  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method.  tom.  I.  p.144.  Phlegmone 
eft  tumor  fphasroideus,  rubore,  calore,  tenfione,  dolore  pul- 
fatili  infignis,  fponte  non  fuppurationem  vergens.  Dicitur  a 
phlego ,  uro.  Diftert  e  puftulis  inflammatis,  ut  a  variola,  &c. 
ex  eo  quod  fit  tumor  fubfolitarius,  &  multo  major;  a  bu- 
bone,  parotide,  paronychia,  ophthalmia,  quia  fedem  in  cer- 

tis 
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ny  veffels  of  the  part,  which  in  a  found  date 
admitted  only  the  ferum  of  the  blood  to  enter 
their  minute  cavities,  are  during  the  prefence 
of  an  inflammation,  dilated  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  admit  the  red  globules.  The  general  fyftem 
at  the  fame  time  is  affeded  with  a  fever,  which 
is  attended  with  different  fymptoms,  according 
to  the  fpecies  of  the  inflammation  and  to  the 
nature  and  fltuation  of  the  inflamed  part.  To 
purfue  this  fubjed,  and  point  out  fully  the 
differences  which  are  here  alluded  to,  would 
lead  us  too  far  into  the  confldcration  of  the 
dodrine  and  hiflory  of  inflammation.  Enough 
already  has  been  faid,  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of 
the  pradice  of  fweating  by  means  of  ftimula- 
ting  remedies  and  external  heat,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  the  cure  of  inflammation. — Can  any  prac¬ 
tice  be  conceived  more  effedive,  for  encreaflng 
the  general  fever  as  well  as  the  local  affedion  ? 
Will  not  the  circulation  of  the  blood  be  acce¬ 
lerated,  and  its  impetus  in  the  part  affeded 
often  dangeroufly  augmented  ?  Will  not  effu- 

fions* 


tis  locis  dcterminatam  non  habet.  Caufa  eft  impetus  cru- 
oris  adauftus  intra  vafa  partis  tumentis,  quae  involucris  ut 
plurimum  coercetur,  ut  glandula  vel  rnembrana  cellulofa: 
Si  etenim  intra  ramificationes  vaforum  iieret  ilie  infanftus, 
tumor  non  fphaeroideus  nec  certis  limitibus  circumfcriptus 
foret,  fed  eryftpelatis  inftar  difFufus. 
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fions  be  caufed  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
blood  into  the  cellular  membrane,  producing 
fuppuration,  fatal  obftruction  or  gangrene  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain.  Innumerable 
indeed  are  the  examples  which  might  be  ur¬ 
ged  in  confirmation  of  thofe  truths.  By  this 
means.  Inflammations  of  the  Brain,  of  the 
Lunas  or  of  the  Abdominal  Vifcera,  have 

frequently  been  made  to  terminate  unhappily 
by  effufion,  fuppuration,  or  a  gangrenous  de~ 
ftrudtion  of  the  part. — How  often  have  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Womb  ended  fatally,  in  conf'e- 
quence  of  the  erroneous  opinion,  which  has 
been  and  ftill  is  too  prevalent,  concerning  the 
fuppofed  neceflity  of  promoting  the  cuticular 
difcharge  for  fome  time  immediately  after  child¬ 
birth.  It  was  intended  to  have  obtained  a 
fpeedy  recovery  by  fuch  pradtice.  But  the 
theory  on  which  it  was  founded,  is  no  lefs  faife, 
than  the  method  of  treatment  is  dangerous  and 

unfuccefsful  -j- .  In 

• 

*  Huxham  obferves  that  the  antients  in  difficult  cafes, 
ufed  very  powerful  expectorants  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  viz.  galbanum,  muftard,  pepper ;  in  defperate  cafes, 
white  hellibore,  elaterium,  A *Qo;  yu were  advifed.  Eflay 
on  Fevers,  p.  203. 

f  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  this  prejudice  fliould 
be  fo  prevalent,  even  as  it  is  at  prefent.  For  there  are 

many 
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In  the  Rheumatifm  and  in  the  Gout,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fweating  has  been  univerfally  adopted, 
and  often  produftive  of  pernicious  confequen- 
ces  j  not  becaufe  the  curative  indication  itfelf 
is  erroneous,  but  becaufe  it  has  been  too  fre¬ 
quently  purfued  in  an  imprudent  manner. 
Hence,  in  thofe  diforders  which  are  often  of 
long  duration,  the  conftitution  itfelf  is  mate¬ 
rially  injured  by  the  mifmanagement  of  fudori- 
fics  *.  But  truly  it  is  an  error  too  common, 
to  attend  only  to  the  prelent  difeafe,  while  the 
future  health  of  the  patient  is  difregarded.  The 
vigor  of  the  fyftem,  by  that  inattention,  is  not 
only  much  impaired,  but  the  difeafe  itfelf  is 
often  rendered  worfe,  and  of  more  difficult 
cure.  Tho’,  from  fuch  injudicious  practice,  the 
complaint  fhould  admit  of  fome  prefent  allevi¬ 
ation,  yet  it  is  more  apt  to  return,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  an  encreafe  of  violence  or  of  danger. 

Thefe 

many  pTa&iticners  who  Hill  continue  in  that  error.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  a  fhort  time  this  as  well  as  many 
other  prejudices,  fo  pernicious  to  child-bed  women,  will  be 
happily  exploded. 

*  I  have  feen  feveral  unfortunate  cafes  of  the  gout,  where 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient  was  greatly  injured  by  the 
imprudent  ufe  of  external  heat  and  fudorific  remedies. 
Weaknefs,  relaxation  and  irritability  vver®  the  confluences 
of  fuch  pernicious  treatment. 
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Thefe  fadls  are  true  in  refpect  both  to  the  gout 
and  the  rheumatifm.  In  the  gout,  the  debi¬ 
litating  effects  of  the  treatment  are  more  par¬ 
ticularly  felt.  The  weaknefs  induced,  predii- 
pofes  to  the  irregular  lpecies,  and  tends  confi- 
derably  to  augment  the  fe verity  and  miferies  of 
the  difeafe. 

It  is  obfervable,  neverthelefs,  that  fudorifics, 
cautioufly  exhibited,  are  very  valuable  remedies 
both  in  the  rheumatifm  and  in  the  gout  *: 
They  fhould  not  however  be  in  general  of  a 
Simulating  nature.  The  external  heat  fhould 
be  moderate  *,  the  natural  warmth  and  exhala¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body  not  too  much  con¬ 
fined  upon  its  lurface.  The  general  rules  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
conducting  the  practice  of  fweating  in  fevers, 
are  moil  of  them  applicable  in  the  prelent 
cafes.  —  The  remedies  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe  in  the  gout,  are  the  neutral  falts,  mild 
aromatic  woods,  ijpecacoan,  tartar  emetic  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  opium,  and  alfo  other 
fedatives  or  Simulants  as  occafion  may  require. 
Acids  are  frequently  found  pernicious,  and 

there- 

*  Boerhaave  obferves  in  the  cure  of  the  gout,  Sudorifera 

ex  arte  inftituta  plus  prohcere,  Aphor.  1272. - Vid.  Van 

Swieten  Comment,  ibid. 
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therefore  Ihould  not  be  ufed  in  the  gout. — In  the 
rheumatifm,  the  fudorific  medicines  prefcribed 
in  fevers,  may,  under  proper  conditions  of  the 
difeafe,  be  adminiftered  with  fingular  utility. 
Dover’s  powder  too  has  of  late  been  given 
with  unexpected  fuccefs.  The  molt  excrucia¬ 
ting  pains  have  been  quickly  and  effectual!/ 
removed  by  its  falutary  aCtion.  The  common 
dofe  of  it  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  It  aCts 
powerfully  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  procures 
fweating  with  little  ftimulus.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  acute  rheumatifm  with  perfeCt  fafety,  as 
foon  as  the  violence  of  the  lymptomatic  fever 
is  taken  off  by  bleeding  *1  It  is  alfo  well  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  which 
it  has  been  given  with  fuccefs,  when  every  other 
fudorific  had  been  tried  in  vain  -f.  Yet  fo  much 

X  depends 

#  Cullen’s  and  Gregory’s  Clinical  LeCtures. 

f  Dr.  Monro  obferves  that  he  frequently  found  Dover’s 
powder  fuccelsful  in  rheumatifm  after  proper  evacuations, 
when  the  milder  fudorifics  had  failed.  In  feme  cafes  he 
obferves,  that  where  mild  diaphoretics  were  ineffectual, 
fweating  with  gum  guaiac,  Dover’s  powder,  and  fuch  other 
medicines,  after  the  fever  was  gone,  removed  the  complaint. 
Difeafes  of  Military  Hofpitals,  p.  146. — — Sir  John  Pringle 
remarks  that  “  fince  the  two  firft  editions  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  I  have  ufed  in  the  rheumatifm  when  there  was  no  fe¬ 
ver. 
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depends  upon  the  proper  method  of  its  admi- 
friftration,  that  I  have  known  one  phyfician  re¬ 
peatedly  preferibe  Dover’s  powder  without  ad¬ 
vantage  when  another,  more  fagacious,  has 
happily  removed  that  very  difeafe  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  ufe  of  it.  For  though  the  remedy  was 
the  fame,  yet  the  mode  of  exciting  the  cuta¬ 
neous  excretion  was  extremely  different* 

After  the  inflammations,  I  fhall  juft  mention 
the  abufe  of  fudorifics  in  Eruptive  Diforders* 
Thefe  are  almofi  univerfally  febrile,  but  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fevers  by  an  eruption  upon  the 
Ikin.  The  plague  has  been  frequently  com¬ 
prehended  under  this  clafs  of  difeafes  by  feveral 
eminent  nofologifts,  but  not  with  the  flrift- 
eft  propriety  *.  The  fevers  which  accom¬ 
pany  thofe  diforders,  are  in  different  cafes  of 
different  genera,  fpecies  and  varieties,  from 

thofe 

ver,  Dr.  Dover’s  powder,  giving  for  fome  nights  about  26 
or  25  grains  of  it  at  bed- time,  with  plenty  of  fome  warm 
diluting  liquor  and  laying  the  patients  in  blankets.”  Difeafes 
of  the  Army,  p.  162*  note  f. 

*  Sauvages  and  Linnaeus  have  eiaffed  the  plague  among 
the  eruptive  diforders.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Nofol.  Method. 
Synop.  has  given  it  the  fame  place,  yet  in  his  practical  Lec¬ 
tures,  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  it.  Vogel  has  clafTed  it. 
among  the  Febres. 
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thofe  of  the  mildeft  fort  which  terminate  in  tl>e 
fpace  of  a  few  hours,  to  the  moft  obftinate  ma¬ 
lignant  petechial  fevers.  The  eryfipelas,  the 
plague,  the  fmall-pox,  the  mealies,  the  thrufh, 
the  miliary  and  fcarlet  fevers,  with  a  few  more 
of  the  fame  order  *,  are  at  prefent  the  objeds 
of  our  confideration.  Sudorifics  in  thefe  difor- 
ders  have  been  almoft  univerfally  in  ufe,  and 
with  every  additional  circumflance  which  could 
render  them  mifchievous  in  their  effects.  Many 
practitioners  and  patients  formerly  believed  it 
advantageous  fo  promote  almoft  every  kind  of 
eruption  as  much  as  they  could,  becaufe-  they 
had  had  no  experience  of  a  different  method 
pf  treatment.  They  found  means  fitted  to 

X  2  anlwer 

*  Under  the  fame  clafs  are  comprehended  the  varicella,  urti¬ 
caria  and  pemphigus.  The  varicella  is  defined,  Synocha.  Pa¬ 
pulae  poll:  brevem  febriculam  erumpentes  in  puftulas  variplae 
fimiles,  fed  vix  in  fuppurationem.  euntesj  poll  paucosdies  in 
fquamulas,  nulla  cicatrice  relidla,  definentes.--rThe  Urticaria 
is  defined,  Febris  amphemerina  contagiofa.  Die  fecundo 
rubores  niaculofi,  urticarum  pun£l;uras  referentes,  interdiu, 
fere  evanefcentes,  yefpere  cum  febre  redeuntes,  et  poft  pau- 
cos  dies  in  fquamulas  minutiffimas  penitus  abeuntes.-— The 
Pemphigus  is  Typhus  contagiofa.  Primo,  fecundo,  aut 
tertio  morbi  die,  in  variis  partibus  veficulze,  avellanze  mag- 
situdine,  per  plures  dies  manentes,  tandem  ichorem  tenuem 
cffundentes.  Synop,  Nefol.  Method,  p.  290,  293,  29^. 
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anfwer  their  indication  in  ftimulants  and  exter- 
nal  heat. 

The  effedts  were  every  way  anfwerable  to  the 
method  of  pradtice.  —  The  eryfipelas  has  been 
frequently  made  to  terminate  in  internal  inflam¬ 
mations,  particularly  of  the  brain,  which  have 
been  followed  with  the  molt  unhappy  confe- 
quences. — The  plague  is  ufually  attended  with 
a  malignant,  nervous,  putrid  fever,  from  which 
it  is  in  general  diftinguifhed  by  fwellings  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  by  the  appearance  of  carbuncles. 
This  difeale  is  fometimes  fo  extremely  mild 
as  to  require  no  medical  affiftance.  But  often 
the  contagion  is  of  the  moft  deleterious  na¬ 
ture,  and  proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  other  cafes 
where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  make  re? 
fiftence  againft  the  fedative  impreflion  of  the 
infedtion,  the  difeafe  is  of  conflderable  dura¬ 
tion,  and  then  becomes  properly  the  objedt  of 
medical  pradtice.  The  plague  indeed  is  of  it- 
felf  fufllciently  mortal.  That  part  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  in  this  complaint,  might  have 
been  difpenfed  with,  which  for  many  centuries 
has  conftantly  tended  to  aggravate  miferies, 
that,  exclusive  of  its  aid,  were  as  heavy  as 

could  well  be  endured.  The  moft  important 

» 

part 
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part  of  the  treatment  of  the  peitilential  fever, 
has  generally  turned  on  the  ufe,  or  fhould  we 
not  rather  fay,  on  the  abufe  of  fudorifics  *8 
The  ill  confequences  attendant  on  that  method 
of  cure  in  the  plague,  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  article 
of  fevers,  but  if  poffibie  more  unhappy  f. 
The  belt  way  of  preventing  them  in  the  plague 
is  alfo  the  fame  J.  The  lateft  and  molt  emi¬ 
nent  phyficians,  who  have  had  opportunity  of 
prabtifing  in  that  diftemper,  have  at  length 
difcovered  the  errors  of  their  unfortunate  pre- 
^eceflbrs,  who,  by  a  molt  injudicious  exhibi¬ 
tion 

#  Greg.  Elem.  of  Pra&iee,  p.  109. 

f  Atqui  et  haec  difficukatibus  fuis  non  vacat;  prime  enim 
multis,  ac  praefertim  calidioris  temperamenti  juvenibus,  fu- 
dores  aegrius  proliciuntur ;  cujufmodi  aegrotos,  quo  hydro- 
ticis  fortioribus,  ac  cumulation  tegumentorum  pondere  dia- 
phorefin  conciere  fatagas,  eo  in  manifeftius  phrenitidis  peri- 
culum  adduces ;  aut  quod  trillions  adhuc  ominis  eft,  vana 
fpe  aliquantifper  lu&atus  tandem,  pro  fudoribus,  exanthe¬ 
mata  peftilentialia  elicies.  Sydenham  de  Pefte,  p.  120. 

It  is  obfervable  that  inflammations  and  gangrene  of  the 
yifeera,  particularly  of  the  brain,  were  generally  found  on 
difle&ion  of  thofe  who  died  of  the  plague,  when  it  laft  raged 
at  Marfeilles.  Traite  dele  Pefte,  part  i. 


%  Traite  de  la  Pefte. 
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tion  of  heating  fudorifics  and  by  profufe  fweat- 
ing,  have  added  greatly  to  the  devaluations  of 
the  plague.  If  the  modern  improvements 
the  treatment  of  fevers  were  adopted  in  that 
of  the  peftilential  difeafe,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe  they  would  be  found  beneficial,  — 
With  regard  to  the  fmall-pox,  every  praditiqner 
is  now  fully  convinced,  that  to  moderate  the 
fever,  and  to  lefifen  the  number  of  the  pulfuies 
by  the  cool  regimen,  is  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  the  difeafe.  As 
the  variolous  fever  is  very  different  in  different 
cafes,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  pernicious  effeds 
fubfequent  on  the  imprudent  pradice  of  fweat- 
ing  in  fevers,  may  flow  from  the  fame  pradice 
in  the  fmall-pox.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  great 
increafe  of  the  number  of  puflules.  The  fore- 
nefs  of  the  external  furface  renders  this  pradice* 
which  of  itfelf  is  fo  extremely  contrary  to  rea- 
fon,  doubly  offenfive  and  dangerous.  The  im¬ 
proper  adminiftration  of  fudorifics  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  h^s  fometimes  produced  a  ftrong  adion  of 
the  veffels,  with  internal  local  inflammation,  fup- 

puration  or  mortification  ;  and  fometimes  it  has 

■ 

encreafed  the  fymptoms  of  debility  and  putre- 
fadion,  with  every  unfavorable  appearance  of 
the  puftular  eruption. 

We 


0 
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We  fhall  now  conclude  this  article  of  abufe. 
From  what  has  been  already  obferved,  general 
rules  may  eaiily  be  applied  to  particular  cafes* 
and  the  errors  of  the  pra&ice  of  fweating  fur¬ 
ther  afcertained.  It  need  not  be  faid  that  the 
imprudent  ufe  of  fudorifics  in  the  Meafles  or 
in  the  Scarlet  Fever  *,  where  the  encreafed  aCtion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  generally  prevails,  has 
in  numberlefs  inftances  excited  the  moil  fatal 
topical  determinations  of  blood,  and  an  unhap¬ 
py  train  of  fubfequent  affections. — Nor  is  it 
heceffary  to  mention  the  Miliary  Eruption* 
which  is  generally  fymptomatic  and  confequent 
on  injudicious  fweating  -f-  This  eruption  may 
accompany  any  fever,  whether  inflammatory, 
nervous*  petechial,  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  pefti- 

lential* 

*  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  tom.  I.  p.  453.  Scarlatina, 
phlegmafia  eft  exanthematis  maculolis,  rubris,  crebrioribus, 
latioribus,  &  multo  magis  rubentibus,  at  non  perinde  uni- 
formibus,  ac  funt  ill*  maeculas  quae  rubiolam  ftipant ;  ill* 
pariter  farinofis  fquamulis  terminantur,  fed  line  prseludio  ca- 
tharrhali  enafcuntur,  &  ad  lccundam,  tertiamve  vicem  le 
produnt  ac  recundunt  vicilfiffi. 

f  Sir  John  Pringle  in  his  Appendix,  p.  101,  obferves 
with  Sydenham  and  Dr.  de  Hain,  61  miliaria  exanthemata 
frequentius  mala  arte  (regimine  calidiflimo)  progigni,  fponte 
longe  rarius.” 
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lential  &c.  But  what  is  not  a  little  furp'ri- 
zing,  the  very  pradtice  which  moft  fuccefsfully 
produces  the  eruption,  has  often  been  abfurdly 
continued  to  forward  its  removal  *f.—  It  is  um 
neceflafy  alfo  to  mention  the  abufe  of  fudori- 
fics  in  many  other  acute  difeafes,  which  have  not 
been  confidered  in  this  fedtion. — Nor  is  it  meant 
to  adduce  examples  from  all  the  various  clalfes 
of  chronic  diforders;  many  of  which  have  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  injudicious  and  conti¬ 
nued  ufe  of  fudorifics.  The  common  ill  con- 

fequences 

*  i.  Febris  purpurata  vel  miliaris  nomen  tenet  a  puftulis 
rubris  vel  albis,  feminis  milii  fpeciem  prse  fe  ferentibus. 

2.  Diftinguitur,  i.  In  rubram  &  albam  ;  in  priore  puftu- 
lae  rubrse,  in  pofteriore  albae  funt.  2.  In  Idiopathicam  & 
fymptomaticam  ;  faspe  enim  conjungitur  cum  variolis,  mor- 
billis,  &  diverfis  Febribus. 

3.  Adoritur  laxos  habitus;  temperamenta  phlegmatica; 
Infantes  &  fenes  fepius  quam  adultos ;  faeminas  faepius  quam 
viros,  &  inter  illas  nobiliores,  delicatas,  fluore  albo  affedtas, 
&  hepifilme  puerperas  ;  quia  humores  in  harum  vaiis  uterinis 
ftagnant  &  corrumpuntur,  8c  multum  fudant.  Home’s  Prin- 
cipia,  p.  1 68. 

f  “  It  is  itnpoffible  to  fay  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  cure, 
as  thefe  eruptions  are  fymptoms  of  fevers  of  oppolite  kinds, 
and  requiring  oppofite  management ;  and  as  they  are  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  the  mere  effe&s  of  a  hot  regimen  and  profufe  fweat* 
ing.”  Greg.  Elem.  p.  93. 
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fequences  of  unneceffary  fweating  are  in  fuch 
cafes  unavoidably  induced.  The  fymptoms  of 
weaknefs  and  irritability,  fo  frequently  attend¬ 
ant  on  thefe  complaints,  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  all  fuch  unfeafonable  pra&ice.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  diforders  are  of  courfe  encreafed ;  they 
are  rendered  more  painful,  more  dangerous,, 
and  fometimes  even  fatal 
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SECTION  IV 


O  F 


BLISTERS. 


HE  application  of  Blisters  is  now 


A  become  a  very  univerfal  pradice.  The 
needlefs  prejudices  which  have  long  prevailed 
againft  them,  are  aimed  funk  into  oblivion. 
Their  fafety  and  utility  in  numberlels  diforders 
is  clearly  evinced  beyond  the  poffibility  of  a 
doubt.  Such  indeed  is  their  efficacy,  and 
fo  much  lefs  coniiderable  the  ill  confequen- 
ces  of  their  imprudent  ufe,  that,  in  treating 
on  this  fubjed,  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  dwell 
chiefly  on  the  abufe  of  medicine  anting  from 
the  negled  of  binders.  We  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  likewife  to  fhew  the  advantages  which 
may  be  obtained  from  their  judicious  applica¬ 
tion. 


Y  2 
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The  operation  of  blifters  on  the  fyftem  has 
been  very  differently  accounted  for  by  different 
practitioners,  but  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  cor- 
reCtly  afeertained.  It  has  been  faid  to  depend 
chiefly  on  the  power  of  cantharides  in  diffolving 
or  attenuating  the  vifcidity  of  the  blood.  But 
the  very  fmall  quantity  which  is  abforbed,  cannot 
be  fuppofed,  with  the  leaft  colorable  appearance 
of  truth,  to  be  capable  of  producing  fuch  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  general  mafs  of  the  circulating  flu¬ 
ids*.  It  may  alfo  befafely  affirmed,  that  in  faCt 
the  fuppofition  is  found  altogether  deftitute  of 
fupport.  The  confiftency  of  the  blood  does  nqt 
appear  to  the  accurate  and  judicious  obferver  to 
be  in  the  leaft  affeCted  by  the  operation  of  a 
blifter.  Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
affertion. 

The  principal  aCtion  of  cantharides  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  fought  for  in  their  effeCts  on  the 
moving  fibres.  —  Blifters  ftimulate  and  inflame 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  caufe 
to  it  an  encreafed  determination  of  blood,  at¬ 
tended 

*  Baglivy  was  0f  opinion,  that  the  abforbed  cantharides 
dilTolved  the  ientor  of  the  blood.  But  this  opinion  is  fully- 
refuted  by  Dr.  Pereival.  yid.  Eifays  Med.  and  Experim. 

vol.  I.  p.  1  By. 
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tended  with  heat  and  rednefs,  but  not  o-eneral- 
ly  with  much  pain  or  fwelling.  The  inflam¬ 
mation  is  rather  eryfipelatous  than  phlegmonic. 
From  the  greater  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
part,  an  effufion  of  ferum  under  the  cuticle  is 
induced,  which  feparates  it  from  the  true  fkin. 

With  regard  to  the  general  fyfcem,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  hlifters  as  ftimulant  has  in  feveral 
inftances  been  correflly  afcertained.  Their  fti- 
mulus  however  is  generally  topical,  and  ceafes 
to  a6t  on  the  effufion  of  the  ferum  or  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  plaifler,  though  it  is  fometimes  com¬ 
municated  to  the  whole  fyflrem,  producing  much 
pain,  with  an  evident  encreafe  both  of  the 
hardnefs  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe  *.  Yet 
the  degree  of  their  famulus  is  often  lb  inconfl- 
derable,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  explain 
the  addon  of  cantharides  on  this  principle  alone. 
In  cafes  of  local  inflammation,  blifters  are 
very  univerfally  recommended  as  a  moft  impor¬ 
tant  remedy.  In  fuch  difeafes  they  are  often 
applied,  and  inftead  of  cauflng  the  lead:  en¬ 
creafe  of  the  general  circulation,  they  evidently 
diminifh  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  hardnefs 
and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  in  confequence  of 

ieiTen  in  2; 


*  Cullen’s  Lectures  on  the  Practice. 
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leflening  the  irritation  arifing  from  the  local  af¬ 
fection  *.  Had  the  ftimulus  of  the  Spaniih 
flies  on  the  general  fyftem  been  conftant  and 
permanent,  the  application  of  them  in  all  dif- 
orders  of  that  kind  mull  have  proved  highly 
injurious.  But  in  fade  we  find  the  contrary 
to  be  the  truth.  I  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to 
mention  the  Angular  fuccefs  of  their  life  in  lo¬ 
cal  inflammations. 

Befides  their  ilimulating  quality,  it  is  very 
evident  that  cantharides  act  upon  the  moving 
fibres  as  powerfully  antifpafmodic  fi.  Hence 
their  great  utility  in  fpalms  of  the  ftomach  and 

interlines,  in  the  convulfive  afthma,  and  num- 

/ 

bers  of  other  fpafmodic  difeafes,  in  which  they 
have  frequently  given  fenfible  relief  before  any 
evacuation  was  produced 

At 

•*  Whyte's  Experiments,  Ph.  Tranfad.  vol.  L.  p.  2. 

f  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  141.  “  The  objection  to  the 

practice  (of  bliftering  in  pleurifies)  is  founded  on  the  {Emu¬ 
lating  quality  of  the  cantharides,  but  the  relief  is  fo  cer¬ 
tain,  that  theory  ought  only  to  be  employed  here  in  account¬ 
ing  for  the  refolution  of  an  internal  fpafm,  or  obilrudion,  by 
fuch  a  ilimulus  upon  the  Ikin.” 

t  Ibid.  p.  j 50.  *£  As  I  have  more  than  once  known  the 

patient  relieved  in  his  bowels  as  foon  as  he  felt  the  burning 

of 


I 
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At  the  fame  time  it  cannot  be  denied  with 
truth,  that  the  evacuation  itfelf  contributes  alfo 
to  the  falutary  effedh  of  the  remedy.  It  is  of* 
ten  made  with  peculiar  advantage  from  veflels, 
which  communicate  with  thole  of  the  part  af¬ 
fected.  The  blood,  by  this  means  is  artificially 
determined  from  one  part  to  another  Ids  eflea* 
tial  to  life.  Although  there  are  many  cafes 
where  the  utility  of  blifters  cannot  be  referred 
to  their  evacuation  alone,  yet  this  effed  is 
fometimes  of  fuch  importance  in  explaining; 
their  aClion  as  well  to  deferve  attention.  There 
are  phyficians  of  eminence,  who  confider  blif¬ 
ters  as  ufeful  in  febrile  diforders  by  removing;, 
in  confequence  of  their  evacuation,  the  tenfion 
and  fpafmodic  conftridion  of  the  extreme  cuta¬ 
neous  veflels.  They  remind  us  of  the  infinite 
communications  of  the  blood-veflels  of  the 
fkin.  They  argue  from  thence,  that  an  eva¬ 
cuation  from  any  one  part  may  have  confidera- 
ble  Influence,  in  relaxing  the  capillary  veflels 
and  obviating  their  conftridion. 

4 

We 

of  his  ikira  (from  cantharides)  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
jfools  by  a  purge  or  clyiier,  which  had  been  given  before 
without  effed,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  biiider 
more  as  an  antifpafmodic  than  an  evacuant.” 
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We  may  further  take  notice  of  another  par¬ 
ticular  relative  to  bliftering.  Two  inflamma¬ 
tions  at  one  and  the  fame  time  are  feldom  vigo- 
roufly  lupported  in  the  human  body.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  one  inflammation  is  ufually  attendant  on 
the  rife  and  encreafe  of  another*.  Hence  by  ex¬ 
citing  an  external  inflammation  of  the  fkin  with 
cantharides,  we  imitate  a  falutary  effort  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  frequently  fucceeds  in  the  cure  of 
one  inflammation  by  fubftituting  another. 

With  regard  to  the  Unneceflary  Application 
of  blifters,  the  ill  effects  of  the  practice  may  be 
eaiily  afcertained  from  the  obfervatioris  which 
have  been  already  made  concerning  their  ufe.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  unneceffarily  caufe  pain, 
inflammation  and  evacuation.  They  fometimes 
unfeafonably  excite  the  nervous  energy.  If  their 
application  be  frequent  and  their  effefts  conti¬ 
nued,  they  produce  a  permanent  change  in  the 
mode  of  circulation  + ,  and  eftablifh  the  necefnty 
of  a  needlefs  and  therefore  of  a  pernicious  evacu¬ 
ation  from  the  circulating  fluids.  The  confuta¬ 
tion 

#  Fcrdyce’s  Le&ures  cn  the  Praaice  of  Medicine, 
f  Duncan’s  Eiem.  of  Therapeutics,  p.  138. 
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tion  becomes  habituated  to  reftore  the  lofs-,  and 
thus  the  balance  between  what  is  taken  into  the 
body  and  what  pafies  off  by  its  feveral  out-lets, 
is  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  *.  If  in  this 
condition  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  evacua¬ 
tion  be  fupprefled,  plethora  will  fometimes  oc¬ 
cur,  unlefs  it  be  guarded  againft  by  abftinence 
and  exercife. 

Blifters  no  doubt  have  been  often  applied  in 
cafes  where  they  were  improper,  but  generally 
the  abufe  of  medicine  in  this  particular  has 
arifen  from  neglect  or  mifmanagement.  Before 
we  proceed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  afier- 
tion*  we  cannot  but  refledt  on  the  great  variety 
of  opinions  which  have  prevailed  among  prac¬ 
titioners,  concerning  the  ufe  of  veficatories  in 
numbers  of  difeafes.  The  theory  of  medicine 
in  this  inftance  has  not  been  more  vague  and 
contradictory  than  the  pradtice.  This  indeed  is, 
among  many  others,  a  conclufive  argument  to 
prove  the  influence  of  theory  on  the  pradtice  of 
medicine.  Some  phyficians  fuppofing  blifters 
to  be  conftantly  ftimulant  to  the  general  fyftem, 

Z  have 

*  liuies  and  Setons  too  have  the  fame  effeft,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  employed  without  the  lead  neceffity.  When  they 
are  dried  up  fuddenly,  difagreeahle  confequences  often  en- 
fue,  if  proper  means  for  preventing  thofe  confequences  srs 
not  made  ufe  of. 
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have  induftrioufly  avoided  the  ufe  of  them  in 
inflammatory  fevers  *,  even  when  thofe  fevers 
were  attended  with  local  inflammation.  Others, 
regardlefs  of  their  ft im ulus,  have  with  the  great- 
eft  freedom  employed  them  promifcuoufly  in 
almoft  every  inflammatory  diforder.  Cautious 
in  avoiding  each  extreme,  we  fhall  endeavor  to 
point  out  the  abufe  of  blifters,  and  to  regulate 
the  ufe  of  them  not  by  the  fallacy  of  hypothe¬ 
tical  reafoning,  but  by  fabts  founded  on  the 
iblid  bafts  of  experience. — We  fhall  dwell  chiefly 
on  the  prabtice  of  bliftering  in  Fevers,  as  that 
is  a  fubjebt  of  the  greateft  difficulty  and  impor¬ 
tance. 

In  the  inflammatory  fever  unattended  with 
topical  affebtion,  but  in  which  the  fymptoms 
of  a  vigorous  reabtion  of  the  fyftem  prevail,  we 
avoid  the  application  of  a  blifter.  Its  ftimulus, 
though  not  great,  may  in  fome  meafure  encreafe 
the  abtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  •,  but  if  it 
happen  to  be  conftderable  (as  it  fometimes  really 
is)  the  good  effebts  of  it  as  antifpafmodic  and 
evacuant  will  not  compenfate  the  ill  effebts  ari- 
ftng  from  its  Simulating  power -j-.  By  this  means 

the 

*  Huxham  on  Fevers,  p.  11. 

f  Huxham  gives  particular  cautions  concerning  this  fa&. 
Sir  John  Pringle  and  other  eminent  phyficians  particularly 

rec©m- 
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the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  hardnefs  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulfe  will  be  encreafed,  accom¬ 
panied  with  greater  third,  reftlefthefs,  anxiety 
and  pain.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  in  fuch  cafes 
to  miftake  the  caufe  of  that  encreafe  of  fymp- 
toms  ;  to  have  immediate  recourfe  again  to  the 
ufe  of  blifters  ;  and  with  the  unhappy  addition 
of  ftimulating  antifpalmodics  or  fudorifrcs,  to 
endanger  greatly  the  patient’s  life  *, 

In  the  beginning  of  every  fever  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  encreafed  adtion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  although  in  its  progrefs  that  fever 
fhould  become  nervous  or  putrid,  bliftering  is 

for  the  fame  reafon  a  precarious  remedy.  It  is 
granted  hov/ever,  that  when  blifters  do  not  fti- 

mulate  the  general  fyftem,  they  will  prove  fer- 

Z  2  viceable. 

1  '  - 

recommend  their  ufe  in  the  advanced  date  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever,  unlefs  Tome  particular  fymptom  require  their 
more  immediate  application. 

*Fordyce’s  Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  163.  “  If  the  fymptoms  of 
the  firfl:  ftage  Ihould  encreafe  with  great  violence  in  the  fecond 
week,  particularly  delirium,  bliflers  are  often  applied  to  the 
head  and  back  with  advantage ;  but  bliftering  the  patient  from 
head  to  foot  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  ex- 
haufts  his  ftrength,  quickens  the  pulfe,  produces  petechia?,, 
renders  the  fyftem  extremely  irritable  and  fometimes  produ¬ 
ces  fubfultus  tendinum  and  convulflons.’* 
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viceable.  But  certainly  it  is  prudent  to  defer  the 
ufe  of  the  remedy,  till  that  period  of  the  difor- 
der  occurs,  in  which  it  may  be  fafely  employ¬ 
ed  without  any  hazard  at  all.  This  caution  is 
more  particularly  to  be  obferved,  fince  conti¬ 
nued  fevers  in  general  are  obftinately  of  a  de¬ 
termined  duration,  and  will  purfue  their  courfe 
in  fpite  of  the  application  of  a  blifter  *.  The 
pradlitioner  will  not  have  adted  wifely,  if,  at 
the  mod;  critical  jundlure  when  a  veficatory 
would  prove  highly  ufeful  and  effective,  he 
finds  that,  in  purfuance  of  his  own  advice,  the 
mod:  convenient  place  for  its  application  has 
been  previoufly  occupied,  and  at  that  period  of 
the  difeale  too  when  the  utility  of  the  pra&ice 
was  uncertain. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  caution  againft  the  ufe 
of  blifters  in  thofe  ftages  of  fevers,  where  the 
fyftem  labors  under  a  high  degree  of  mobi¬ 
lity,  without  any  fixt  pain  or  topical  determi¬ 
nation 

*  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  he  found  the  folution  of 
a  fever  was  not  to  be  procured  by  the  application  of  a  blif- 
ter.  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  130.— Dr.  Monro,  in  his  dif- 
eafes  of  the  Mil.  Hof.  p.  17,  note  (k),  obferves,  that  though 
he  frequently  applied  a  blifter  early,  it  had  not  the  effed 
of  flopping  the  fever  in  fuch  a  manner  as  Dr.  Lind  men¬ 
tions. 


/ 
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nation  of  blood.  In  fuch  cafes  the  utility  of 
bliftering  is  feldom  confiderable,  though  the 
irritation  excited  by  it  is  frequently  injuri¬ 
ous  f.  ..  . 

But  when  the  fever  is  purely  nervous,  with 
a  weak  frequent  pulfe,  with  little  encreafe  of 
heat,  and  great  depreffion  both  of  mind  and 
body,  the  early  application  of  a  blifter  can- 
pot  be  improper.  If  the  fever  be  a  fynochus, 
we  may,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  nervous 
fever  begin  to  appear,  have  recourfe  fafely  to 
bliftering.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  al¬ 
though  it  prove  nervous  and  putrid,  the  ufe 
of  veficatories,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fever  have  difappeared,  is  now  as 
univerfaily  as  juftly  recommended.  We  have 
then  nothing  to  fear  from  their  ftimulating 
powers  •,  and  as  to  their  refolvent  powers,  they 
are  merely  eonjedhiral.  In  putrid  fevers  there 
is  no  juft  foundation  for  rejecting  the  appli¬ 
cation 

f  Percival’s  Eflays,  tom.  I.  p.  201.  “  Whenever  ner¬ 

vous  fevers  are  accompanied  with  little  pain,  but  with  a 
high  degree  of  irritability,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the 
cafe,  blifters  I  think  will  be  found  to  be  prejudicial,  by  en- 
creafing  the  fpafm,  and  throwing  the  fyftem  into  confa- 


\ 
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cation  of  blifters  on  account  of  their  fuppo 
fed  attenuating  effect.  The  mo.ft  unqueftion- 
able  authorities  might  be  adduced  in  fupport 
of  this  practice  *.  We  would,  however,  ad- 
vile  againft  the  ufe  of  them  in  thofe  putrid 
fevers,  in  which  the  putrefcent  tenuity  of  the 
blood  has  proceeded  to  a  very  high  degree,  ac¬ 
companied  with  extreme  proftration  of  ftrength. 
In  fuch  cafes,  as  Dr.  Percival  has  judicioufly 
obferved,  a  copious  evacuation  of  bloody  fe- 
rum  has  vifibiy  funk  the  patient,  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  has  fometimes  terminated  in  a  fatal 
gangrene  f . 

In  the  advanced  ftate  of  contagious  fevers, 
when  the  fymptoms  of  debility  prevail  with  a 
ftupor  and  a  comatofe  affection,  the  indication 
for  the  ufe  of  cantharides  becomes  evidently 

ftrong. 

1  4 

*  Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  blifters  in  the  laft  ftate  of 
his  jail  fever,  which  is  frequently  attended  with  a  high  degree 
of  putrefaction.  Dif.  of  the  Army. — Dr.  Monro  too  advifes 
their  ufe  when  petechias  have  appeared.  Dif.  Mil.  Hof. 
on  the  malignant  fever. — Riverius  obferves,  ubi  maxima  eft 
malignitas,  unicum  veficatorium  non  fufiicit,  fed  plura  ad- 
movenda  funt.  Riverii  Opera,  p.  541. — Etmuller  fays.  Si 
ulla  eft  febris  in  qua  velicatoria  conveniunt,  eft  imprimis- 
petcchialis.  Opera  Etmuller.  p.  365. 


f  PercivaPs  Eflays,  vol.  I.  p.  204. 
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ftrong.  In  fuch  cafes  their  action  as  ftimu- 
lant  and  antifpafmodic  is  particularly  proper. 
The  evacuation  of  ferum,  however  ufeful  it 
may  be  found  in  the  cure  of  topical  affedtions, 
is  too  incondderable,  except  in  extreme  debility 
and  putrefa&ion,  to  operate  by  weakening  the 
general  fyftem.  At  the  fame  time  a  morbid 
lethargy  fhould  be  cautioufly  diftinguifhed 
from  a  falutary  propenfity  for  deep ;  from 
which  the  patient  is  eafily  wakened,  and  finds 
himfelf  fenfibiy  refrefhed.  This  deep  is  fre¬ 
quently  attendant  on  the  favorable  crids  of  a 
fever.  It  is  a  critical  lymptom,  eafily  difcover- 
able  by  a  greater  flrength,  downefs,  regularity 
and  foftnefs  of  the  pulfe  ;  by  a  decreafe  of  de¬ 
lirium  ;  by  a  moiftnefs  and  cleannefs  of  the 
tongue;  by  longings  for  particular  kinds  of 
aliment  with  real  returns  of  appetite*;  by  a 
warm  gentle  univerfal  moifture  upon  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  by  the  urine  becoming  gradually 
paler,  depofiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  a 
light,  incoherent  and  uncircumfcribed  fedi- 
ment  -f.  A  deep  attended  with  fuch  happy 

figns 

*  Profper  Alpin.  de  prefag.  vie.  et  more,  egrot.  p.  268. 

* 

f  The  appearance  of  the  urine  in  fevers  is  fo  very  various 
that  one  can  fcarce  fpeak  with  certainty  upon  that  fubjeft. 

Dr, 
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figns  of  returning  health,  ought  not  to  be  di- 
fturbed  by  the  officious  practitioner,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  teazing  his  patient  with  needlefs  blif- 
ters,  is  at  once  both  ignorantly  cruel  and  abu~ 
five  of  his  art* 


Befides  the  two  fpecies  of  phrenetic  delirium 
which  I  have  explained  when  fpeaking  of  the 
abufe  of  the  lancet,  arid  the  low  delirium  in¬ 
dicating  depreffion  of  the  vital  power,  there  is 
a  fourth  fpecies  which  deferves  to  be  cautioufly 
diftinguilheb.  It  is  termed  by  Dr.  Cullen  the 
Maniacal  delirium  of  fevers  *.  It  is  a  prog- 

noitic- 

Dr.  Gregory  obferves,  when  treating  on  the  nervous  fever*, 
that  *s  no  conclufions  can  be  drawn  from  the  {late  of  the  urine, 
which  often  in  the  beginning  lets  fall  a  natural  fediment,  and 
often,  after  the  fever  is  removed,  has  no  fediment  for  many 
days.”  Elem.  of  Practice,  §  82.— Sir  John  Pringle  obferves, 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  jail  fever,  upon  a  favorable  cri- 
fis,  the  urine  becomes  thick,  but  does  not  always  depoute  a 
fediment.  Dif.  of  the  Army*  p.  292.-— Dr.  Cullen  has  alfo 
cbferved  the  fame  appearance  to  occur  in  fa 61,  but  has  af- 
ferted  in  his  Clinical  lettures  that  the  urine,  upon  a  favo¬ 
rable  crifis,  has,  according  to  his  obfervation,  generally  put 
on  the  appearance  above-mentioned. 

*  This  is  the  term  that  Dr.  Cullen  has  applied  to  this  fpe¬ 
cies  of  delirium,  which  I  am  going  to  defcribe.  It  very  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  fevers ;  its  fymptoms  have  often  been  ac¬ 
curately  enumerated,  but  no  name  has  been  given  to  them. 
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tioftic  of  a  mod  dangerous  nature* * * §  appearing  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  advanced  ftage,  and  accompanied 
with  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  and  irritability. 
It  is  eafily  diftinguiihed  from  every  other  kind  of 
delirium*  except  the  phrenetic  which  arifes  from 
a  topical  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  when  at  the  fame 
time  the  general  fyftem  is  weak  and  deprefled. 
With  this  delirium,  ferious  however  as  the 
fconfequences  may  be,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  con¬ 
founded.  For  the  patient,  previoufly  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  fixt  pain  in  the  head,  becomes 
furious  and  ungovernable,  with  rednefs  of 
the  face,  fuffufion  of  the  eyes,  and  other 
marks  of  topical  determination  to  the  head. 
Yet  this  delirium,  as  diflebtion  clearly  proves, 
is  not  followed  with  inflammation  of  the 
brain  *.  It  is  in  general  of  a  more  tranfltory 

A  a  nature 

The  term  Phrenetic  fhould  be  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  de¬ 
lirium  in  fevers,  which  precedes  or  accompanies  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  the  term  ?naniacah 

*  Cullen’s  Clinical  Lectures. 

Dr.  Gregory  too  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  When,  fpeaking 
of  the  combination  of  fymptoms  which  conftitute  phrenfy, 
he  obferves,  that  “  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fuppuration, 
effufion,  &c.  are  found  on  diftection,  but  fometimes  no- 

thing  preternatural  in  she  head.”  of  Practice, 

§  251. 
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nature  than  the  phrenetic  delirium  *,  which  is 
a  circumftance  del'erving  the  ftribteft  attention. 
In  its  progrefs,  it  degenerates  into  a  delirium  of 
the  low  kind,  denoting  a  moil:  dangerous  collapfe 
of  the  brain.  It  is  frequently  relieved  by  the 
application  of  a  blifter  to  the  head,  which  in 
this  cafe  is  far  preferable  to  one  applied  to 
any  other  part  of  the  body  -f. 

.  .  )  * 

In  the  laft  place,  I  mull  caution  againft  the 
negledt  of  blitters  in  fevers,  where  topical  de¬ 
termination  and  inflammation  fupervene,  whe¬ 
ther  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of  a  ttrong 
a£Hon  of  the  veflels,  or  with  thofe  denoting  a 
ttill  more  dangerous  ftate  from  the  excefs  of 
debility.  For  whether  the  determination  be  to 
the  brain  J,  the  throat,  the  lungs  or  the  ab¬ 
dominal  vifeera  ||,  the  early  application  of  a 
blifter  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  aflebted, 
is,  after  proper  evacuation  by  general  or  topi¬ 
cal 

*  In  the  phrenetic  delirium,  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  either  prefent,  or  foon  comes  on  if  the  proper  means 
of  cure  are  neglected. 

f  Greg.  Elem.  of  Pradice,  p.  127. 

X  Pringle’s  Obfervations,  p.  316. 

||  The  fymptoms  difeovering  fuch  determinations  to  thofe 
particular  parts  have  been  before  enumerated. 
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cal  bleeding,  a  laudable  eftabliffied  method  of 
practice  *.  The  irritation  arifing  from  the 
local  affection  of  an  internal  organ,  is  ufually 
fo  great  in  itfelf,  that  the  tranfitory  ftimulus  of 
a  blifter  is  trifling  and  imperceptible,  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  general  fyftem.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relief  obtained  from  the  operation  of 
the  remedy  will  diminifli  the  fymptoms  of  irri¬ 
tation  arifing  from  the  topical  difeafe,  as  heat, 
pain,  anxiety,  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  &c.  For 
the  antifpafmodic  power  of  cantharides  in  thofe 
cafes  is  fingularly  efficacious,  as  well  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  local  fpafm  of  inflammations, 
as  of  the  cutaneous  conftridtion  of  the  furface. 
An  external  inflammation,  thus  artificially  ex¬ 
cited  in  imitation  of  a  falutary  effort  of  nature, 
will  tend  to  leffen  the  internal  one.  The  eva¬ 
cuation  too,  however  inconfiderable  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
is  important  in  many  cafes  of  topical  inflamma¬ 
tion.  When  the  blifter  is  applied  to  the  head 
in  local  affections  of  the  brain  or  of  its 
membranes,  the  evacuation  from  the  external 

A  a  2  veffels 

*  Phyflcians  feem  perfedtly  agreed  with  regard  to  this  part 
of  the  practice.  There  is  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  made 
in  fome  particular  inflammations  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
which  will  be  mentioned  when  we  Ipeak  of  the  abufe  of  blis¬ 
ters  in  topical  inflammations. 
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veftels  has  confiderable  effect  upon  the  internal 
ones,  which,  as  anatomy  evidently  teaches, 
communicate  through  the  bones  of  the  head 
with  the  external  by  innumerable  inofculating 
branches  *.  A  knowledge  of  the  connexion 
of  the  brain  with  its  membranes  by  means  of 
blood- veftels,  will  ferve  to  explain  the  effe&s 
of  the  evacuation  upon  the  brain  itfelf,  in  lef- 
fening  the  congeftion  of  blood  in  that  organ. 
The  fame  argument  holds  ftill  more  forcibly  in 
favor  of  the  evacuating  power  of  cantharides  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  where  the  com¬ 
munication  of  blood-veftels,  between  the  inter- 
nal  and  external  parts,  is  more  confiderable. 
This  reafoning  too  is  in  fome  meafure  juft, 
with  refpedt  to  the  ufe  of  blifters  in  the  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  breaft  and  of  the  abdomen.  The 
pleura  and  peritoneum  form  the  connedting  me¬ 
dium  between  the  contained  and  the  containing 
parts  of  each  cavity.  Hence  may  be  derived 
the  effedt  of  the  topical  evacuation,  confiderea 
merely  as  an  evacuation  from  communicating 
veftels,  which  effed  is  greateft  when  the  mem- 
branes  lining  thofe  cavities  are  themfelves  in¬ 
flamed. 

In 

#  Monro’s  Lectures  on  Anatomy. 

.  ^  V 
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In  all  cafes  it  is  advifeable  to  remove  the 
blifter  as  foon  as  it  has  produced  an  effufton  of 
ferum  under  the  cuticle.  For  this  purpofe  it 
will  in  general  fuffice  if  it  remain  upon  the  part 
twelve  or  fixteen  hours.  If  it  be  permitted  to 
remain  thirty  or  forty  hours,  which  is  the  cuftom 
with  fome  practitioners,  the  cantharides  are 
much  more  apt  to  be  abforbed  into  the  mafs 
pf  blood,  and  when  feparated  from  it  by  the 
kidnies,  to  irritate  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
to  excite  the  painful  fenfation  of  ftrangury  *. 
This  fymptom  ought  always  to  be  cautioufly 
guarded  againft  by  the  free  ufe  of  aqueous  mu¬ 
cilaginous  fluids.  If  it  happen  to  occur,  it 
may  alfo  be  removed  by  the  fame  means.  The 
blifter,  if  there  ftiould  be  ftrangury  during  its 
operation,  fhould  be  immediately  taken  off.  In 
fome  conftitutions  the  Spanifh  flies  will,  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoft  caution,  produce  this  difagree- 
able  fymptom.  In  general,  however,  the  pru¬ 
dent  practitioner  will  not  be  difturbed  with  its 
occurrence ;  for  ftrangury,  I  fear,  is  often  the 
pernicious  confequence  of  inattention.— -In  all 
cafes  of  topical  affeCtion,  it  has  been  faid  that  the 
blifter  fhould  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to 

the 

*  Vid.  PercivaPs  Eftays,  p.  196,  where  it  is  clearly  proved 
that  the  ftrangury  arifes  from  the  abforption  of  the  flies. 
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the  part  affeded,  whether  that  part  be  the 
head,  the  bread  or  the  abdomen.  The  head 
is  more  infenfible  to  the  ftimulus  of  eantharides 
than  mod  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
therefore  very  convenient  for  the  application 
of  a  Wider,  when  no  particular  circumdance 
of  the  fever  determines  our  choice  more  efpe- 
cially  to  any  other  part.  If  upon  ffiaving  the 
head,  the  cuticle  through  carelefihefs  diould 
he  cut  with  the  razor,  every  fmail  wound  fhould 
be  covered  with  fome  common  plader ;  other-: 
wife  the  eantharides  will  be  abforbed  and  dran- 
gury  induced.  The  veficatory,  when  applied 
to  the  ancles,  is  apt  to  operate  flowly  and  in 
an  imperfed  manner,  efpecially  if  the  part  be 
not  cautioufly  kept  warm.  The  arms  and 
thighs  are  diffidently  commodious  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  purpofes  of  blidering.  The  back  has  no 
peculiar  advantage  over  any  other  part ;  but 
on  the  contrary  is  fometimes  found,  when  blif- 
tered,  to  didurb  the  patient’s  red  by  rendering 
him  uneafy  in  a  recumbent  podure.— Before 
the  plader  be  applied,  it  is  proper  to  interpofe 
a  piece  of  fine  mu  din  between  the  fkin  and  the 
Spaniffi  flies,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  remo¬ 
val  of  it  after  its  operation.  This  caution 
is  particularly  proper  in  all  thofe  cafes,  where 
we  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  flighted  de- 

gree 
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gree  of  unneceffary  irritation  ♦,  for  irritation, 
however  induced,  is  not  unfrequently  experi¬ 
enced  to  be  of  pernicious  confequence  in  fe¬ 
vers.  In  fome  inftances  indeed,  where  the  cu¬ 
ticle  has  been  carelefsly  removed  with  the  blif- 
ter,  the  fubfequent  pain  from  the  application 
of  any  common  plafter  has  been  fo  exquifitely 
acute,  as  dangeroufly  to  irritate  the  fyftem,  to 
throw  it  into  various  irregular  commotions  and 
to  bring  on  an  unexpedted  train  of  alarming 
fy  mp  toms  *. 

After  having  thus  treated  on  the  general  ef- 
fedts  of  bliftering  and  the  particular  ufe  and 
abufe  of  it  in  fevers,  it  is  intended  to  make 
only  a  few  remarks  concerning  that  remedy 
on  the  fubjedts  of  inflammations,  febrile  erup¬ 
tions,  hemorrhages  and  chronic  difeafes. 

Relative  to  the  abufe  and  negledt  of  blifters 
in  Primary  Inflammations,  we  have  fcarce  any 
thing  to  add  to  the  obfervations  already  made 
on  the  fymptomatic  inflammations  in  fe¬ 
vers.  It  may  however  be  juftly  repeated  that 
the  abufe  of  medicine,  from  the  negledt  of  the 
application  of  them,  is  much  more  ferious  in 
fadt  than  one  would  naturally  have  expedted. 

B  lifters 

*  Diflert.  Inaug,  de  febribus  continuis  medendis. 
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Blifters  are  aimoft  univerfally  ufeful  in  the 
phrenfy,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
fore  throat,  in  the  pleurify  and  peripneumony^ 
and  in  all  other  vifceral  or  internal  membranous 
inflammations  of  the  breaft  or  abdomen  *,  whe¬ 
ther  phlegmonic  or  eryfipelatous,  except  in  the 
inflammations  of  the  kidnies^  the  bladder  and 
the  womb,  in  which  indeed  they  are  properly 
avoided  on  account  of  the  hazard  of  their  ex¬ 
citing  ftrangury.  —  In  the  acute  rheumatifm 
while  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  fubftft,  and 
the  pain  is  continually  moving  from  one  part 
to  another,  we  in  general  put  the  patient  to  un- 
necefiary  trouble  if  we  have  immediate  recourfe 
to  bliftering  -f\  But  after  the  inflammatory 
difpofition  of  the  habit,-  which  is  corifidered  as 
a  very  principal  fupport  of  the  difeafe,  is  abated 
by  blood-letting,  and  the  pain  is  become  fix-t 

in 

*  In  all  thefe  cafes  blifters  are  recommended  by  the  moll- 
able  pra&itioners,  and  thofe  who  have  had  the  greateft  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving  their  efficacy.  Sir  John  Pringle  ftrongly 
recommends  their  ufe  in  thofe  diforders.  In  the  peripneu- 
mony  he  applies  them  immediately  after  the  firft  bleeding, 
and  fometimes  even  juft  before  the  operation  was  performed* 
Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  142. 

Fothergill  on  the  Ulcerous  Sore  Throaty  p.  6o. 

f  Monro  Dif.  Mil.  Hof.  p.  150.  “  But  it  ought  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  if  volatile  liniments  or  blifters  are  ufed  too  foon, 
they  will  fometimes  occafion  violent  inflammation  or  pain.” 


in  any  particular  joint  or  mufcle*  the  applica- 
tion  of  a  blifter  on  the  part  affetfted  generally 
procures  relief.— In  the  regular  gout  affecting 
an  extremity,  pradtitioners  have  experimentally 
learned  the  danger  of  the  topical  application  of 
a  blifter.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  has  given  rife  to 
anomalous  attacks  of  the  molt  dangerous  kind. 
Blifters  as  well  as  many  other  local  applications* 
muft  in  this  complaint  give  place  to  the  fafer 
virtue  of  a  warm  flannel  *.  But  in  the  irre» 
gular  gout^  when  the  inflammation  is  fixt  upon 
ibme  internal  organ,  a  veflcatory  is  a  fafe  and 

B  b  efft- 

*  So  nice  is  the  praftice  in  this  particular*  that  not  only 
a  blifter  is  dangerous,  but  I  have  known  a  patient  who  la¬ 
bored  uhder  a  fevere  fit  of  the  regular  gout,  faint  fifteen 
times  fucceffively  in  confequence  of  imprudently  putting 
his  feet  into  warm  water.  It  was  with  difficulty  his  life  was 
preferved.  — — *  Boerhaave,  in  Aphor.  1273,  particularly  cau¬ 
tions  againft  all  imprudent  topical  applications  in  the  gout. 
Turn  etiim  tetenta  materia  apoplexias,  paralyf  s,  d  liria, 
debilitates,  fopores,  tremores,  convulfiones  univerfales,  ft 
in  cerebrum  introivit ;  afthma,  tuffim,  fuffocationem,  fi  in 
pulmones  5  pleUritidem  fevam  convulfivam,  fi  in  interco- 
Italia  &  pleuram ;  naufeas,  anxietates,  vomitus,  ru&us, 
tormina,  fpafmos  vifcerum,  fx  in  vifcera  abdominalia  ;  &  ita 
incredibile  quot  morbos  creat,  ftcpe  fubito  lethales.  —  Con- 
tingit  id  damni — ex  omni  rernedi©  debilitante,  evacuante, 
rurfum  revellente,  fuffocante  hinc  miffio  fanguinis,  purga- 
tio  furfum,  deorfumve,  emplaftra,  c&taplafmata  modo  dic¬ 
ta,  &  c. 
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efficacious  remedy  *.  It  may  either  be  applied 
on  the  part  affedted,  or  on  an  extremity  to  in¬ 
duce  if  poffible  a  regular  fit  +. 

In  Eruptive  Diforders,  the  attendant  fever 
being  in  general  either  inflammatory,  nervous 
or  putrid,  or  varioufly  formed  from  different 
combinations  of  thole,  the  abufe  of  blifters 
may  upon  the  whole  be  eafily  afcertained  from 
the  general  obfervations  already  made,  when  we 
were  pointing  out  their  abufe  in  fevers.  If  fymp- 
toms,  denoting  excels  of  flimulant  power,  pre¬ 
vail  without  any  local  affedrion  except  what  is 
confidered  as  eruptive,  the  fuccefs  of  the  reme¬ 
dy  is  uncertain.  If  a  local  inflammation  of 

fome 

#  Vid.  Van.  Swieten’s  Comment*  in  Aphor.  1281. 

f  “  In  every  cafe  where  the  Vifccra  are  attacked,  all  en¬ 
deavors  Ihould  be  ufed  to  determine  the  difeafe  to  the  extre¬ 
mities  by  fri&ions,  pediluvia,  acrid  cataplafms,  blifters.  Sc c. 
If  it  feize  any  of  the  vifcera,  along  with  fever  and  the  fymp- 
toms  of  topical  inflammation,  it  ftiould  be  treated  like  any 
other  inflammatory  fever  affe&ing  the  fame  part,  while  the 
above-named  external  applications  are  ufed  to  determine 
the  difeafe  to  the  feet.”  Greg.  Elem.  of  Praflice,  §  404.— 
Dr.  Cullen  likewife  cautions  againft  the  application  of  a 
blifter  to  the  feet,  if  there  be  any  inflammatory  fymptoms 
remaining  there,  for  in  fuch  cafes  he  has  obferved  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  them  to  be  injurious  by  taking  oft”  the  inflammation. 
Once  a  fpafinodic  afthma  enfued. 
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fome  internal  organ  fhould  fupervene  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  excefs  of  readtion  and  a  topical 
determination,  blifters,  alter  proper  evacuati¬ 
ons,  may  be  fafely  and  efficacioufly  employ¬ 
ed  *.  Or  if,  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  an 
eruptive  diforder,  a  local  inflammation  fhould 
occur,  proceeding  from  a  partial  determina¬ 
tion  of  blood,  attended  with  weaknels  and 
irritability  of  the  general  fyftem,  the  fame.. 
pradlice  may  be  happily  adopted.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thole  diforders  too,  where  the  fymp- 
toms  of  debility  occur  without  any  internal  to¬ 
pical  inflammation,  veficatories  become  a  ne- 
ceflfary  remedy,  efpecially  if  ftupor  and  lethar¬ 
gy  prevail.  But  if  along  with  luch  febrile 
weaknefs,  fymptoms  of  the  excefs  of  irritability 
fhould  prevail  inftead  of  the  comatofe  afFedlion, 
the  application  of  a  blifter  fhould  be  confidered 
as  a  dubious  practice.  For  though  it  will  fome- 
times  undoubtedly  relieve,  it  will  alfo  be  found 
to  encreafe  the  difeafe  in  confequence  of  irrita- 

B  b  2  tion, 

*  Exanthematic  diforders,  when  the  fever  is  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  kind,  are  frequently  attended  with  a  topical  inflam¬ 
mation  of  fome  internal  organ,  as  the  brain,  the  lungs  or 
abdominal  vifcera.  This  obfervation  holds  in  the  eryflpelas, 
the  plague,  the  fmall-pox,  the  meafles,  the  miliary  and 

“l  f  I)  ' 

fcarlet  fevers,  & c.  In  all  fuch  cafes  the  application  of  a 
blifter  is  proper. 
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tion,  which  is  moft  commonly  excited  during 
fuch  a  mobile  ftate  of  the  nervous  fyftem. —  If, 
when  the  eruption  of  the  meafles  has  difappear- 
ed,  the  inflammatory  difpofltion  of  the  habit 
fhould  remain,  and  endanger  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  tubercles  and  confumption,  blifters 
are  often  applied  with  fuccefs.  —  If  the  miliary 
eruption  fuddenly  retrocede,  and  the  patient 
immediately  find  himfelf  greatly  funk  and  op- 
prefifed  with  ficknefs  and  anxiety,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  blifter,  provided  no  particular  con¬ 
traindication  occur,  will  generally  fie  pro¬ 
ductive  of  falutary  effects. — If,  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  puftules,  inftead  of  being  of  a  good 
kind,  with  a  proper  degree  of  inflammation 
and  a  favourable  tendency  to  fuppuration,  ap¬ 
pear  fmall,  pale,  and  depreffed,  the  prudent 
ufe  of  a  blifter,  befides  its  action  as  antifpaf- 
modic,  excites  fometimes  the  languid  efforts 
of  nature,  and  produces  a  happy  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  face  arife  not  to  a  proper  height, 
and  that  of  the  hands  and  feet  follow  not  in 

'  *•  i  '•  ?  i  f  ’  .  -  '  ‘  f  ■  y. 

regular  lucceflion,  but  the  puftules  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities  appear  pale  and  fhrunk,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  blifters  to  the  hands  or  feet  is  a  practice 
defervedly  recommended. 

*  v  *  '*  '«<■  v  .  V-  ^  .  .  *.  V.  V,  I  u 

*  '  . 

With 
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In  Hemorrhages,  pra&itioners  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  too  much  afraid  of  the  ftimuius 
of  cantharides,  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to 
bliftering.  Experience  however  of  its  utility 
in  topical  inflammations,  having  removed  all 
needlefs  fcruples  and  timidity  concerning  its 
ufe,  has  encouraged  them  at  laft  to  make  trial 
of  this  remedy  in  hemorrhages,  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  repeatedly  followed  with  fuc- 
cefs  as  well  in  the  hemorrhage  of  the  nofe  as 
in  the  vomiting  and  fpitting  of  blood.  In  the 
latter,  fince  there  always  occurs,  befides  a  to¬ 
pical  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  part,  lome  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation,  which  is  liable  to  form 
tubercles  and  to  produce  an  ulceration  of  the 
lungs,  blifbers  are  found  both  fafe  and  ufeful, 
leffening  rather  than  caufmg  irritation  *.  In 
Uterine  floodings  the  ufe  of  them  is  dubious, 

becaufe, 

*  “  In  nafal  haemorrhages,  blitters  applied  to  the  back: 
have  been  ferviceable ;  and  may  we  not  from  analogy  on- 
chide  that  they  would  be  equally  ufeful  in  haemoptoes  ?’* 
Percival’s  Elfays,  vol.  J.  p.  233. 

Dr.  Vandouvran,  Profeffor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
JLeyden,  informed  me  that  he  had  very  often  applied  blitters 
in  the  nafal  haemorrhage  with  fuccefs.' — Dr.  Cullen  from  his 
Own  experience  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  they  are  ufeful  in 

haemoptoes 
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becaufe,  if  ftrangury  be  excited,  the  irritation 
may  be  communicated  to  the  womb  and  en- 
creafe  the  hemorrhage. 

With  refpeCt  to  Chronic  Diforders,  I  fliali 
add  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  practice  of 
bliftering  in  the  Comatofe  and  the  Spafmodic. 
The  apoplexy  and  palfy  frequently  arife  from 
fanguine  congeftion  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain 
without  rupture,  or  from  fanguine  or  ferous 
effufion  in  confequence  of  the  rupture  or  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  veffels.  They  may  alfo  arife,  or 
when  once  induced,  fubfift  from  collapfe  and 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Convulftons 
and  epileptic  fits  often  occur  from  fimilar  cau- 
fes.  For  fimilar  topical  affections  or  collapfe 
of  the  brain,  are,  when  in  a  certain  degree  and 
under  peculiar  modifications,  found  in  faCt  ca¬ 
pable  of  creating  in  predifpofed  habits,  that  ffate 
of  irritability,  which  is  productive  of  irregular 
contractions  of  the  mufcles,  both  of  the  con- 
vulfive  and  epileptic  kind.  To  diftinguifh 
whether  the  effufion  a,nd  congeftion  in  the  brain 

-  be 
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haemoptoes  and  vomiting  of  blood  as  well  as  in  the  nafal 
hemorrhage.  — Dr.  Gregory  formerly  maintained  the  fame 
opinion.  Blifters  in  thefe  diforders  determine  from  the  part 
affected  by  the  evacuation  ;  and  evidently  prove  powerfully 
antifpafmodic. 
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be  ferous  or  fanguine,  (a  diflindtion  fometimes 
of  the  greateft  importance)  we  muff  have  re¬ 
coil  rie  to  the  temperament  and  general  Rate 
of  the  fyftem.  In  one  cafe,  we  may  diicover 
the  real  figns  of  plethora  •,  in  the  other,  a  de¬ 
bilitated  phlegmatic  habit  of  body,  with  the 
prefence  perhaps  of  fome  evident  hydropic 
fymptoms. — It  is  however  obfervable,  that  an 
encreafed  impetus  of  circulation  in  the  brain, 
connected  with  general  plethora  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  may  create  ferous  effufion  by  dilatation  of 
the  veffels,  which  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  ' 
fanguine  effufion.  But  this  latter  diftindtion  is 
Very  immaterial,  as  plethora  is  equally  preva¬ 
lent  in  both,  and  the  method  of  treatment  in 
every  refpedt  exadlly  the  fame. — In  all  thefe 
cafes  of  comatofe  and  fpafmodic  diforders  in¬ 
duced  by  the  caufes  above-mentioned,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  blifter  to  the  head,  after  neceffary 
blood-letting,  is  an  ufeful  pradtice*.  When 
the  complaint  requires  it,  the  evacuation  may 

for 

*  Vid.  Boerhaave’s  Aphor.  1025,  1034,  1044,  1069, 
1081,  1083,  1084. — Van  Swieten  Com.  in  Aphor.  fapradift. 

Dr.  Cullen  and  other  eminent  phyficians  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  ufe  of  blifters  in  thefe  cafes,  even  when  the  difbr- 
dcrs  have  evidently  arifen  from  plethora.  They  are  ufefui 
on  the  fame  principle  as  in  the  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
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for  fome  time  be  advantageoufly  continued, 
Bliftering  upon  the  head  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  that  fpecies  of  the  epilepfy,  in 
'which  there  is  a  local  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  while  the  general  fyftem  is  under 
a  ftate  of  debility. — In  the  convulfive  afthma 
in  the  hooping  cough,  and  in  the  colic,'  all  of 
which  are  evidently  fpafmodic  diforders^  vefi- 
catories  are  applied  often  with  great  advantage, 

d 

*  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  tom.  I  p.  66 3.  Rora  circi- 
tur  fecunda  matutina,  pedtus  conftringi,  diaphragma  furfum 
trahi,  rigefcere  videtur,  nOn  nidi  cum  labore  deprimitur, 
aft  multo  major  eft  difftcultas  coftas  elevandi  pe&ufque  dila- 
tandi,  ad  quod  concurrere  opus  eft  mufculos  lumborum  &  fca- 
pularum  ;  ceger  e  ledto  furgere  cogitur,  infpiratio  difRcilis  eft; 
irsuho  magis  quam  expiratio,  quae  adeo  lerita  &  tarda; 
afthmaticus  vix  poteft  tuftire,  expuere,  nares  emungere,  aut 
loqui;  ftertor  vel  raucitas  in  expiratione  apparet;  alterutri 
Jateri  difficilius  incumbit,  &  dein  ex  eodem  pulmonis  latere 
jputa  procedunt;  ftatulentia  ftomachi  crefcit,  &  infpirationi 
partim  obftat;  ft  acceftus  ftt  intenfuS,  vomitio  biliofa  concur- 
lit;  frigida  appetuntur;  calida  ut  vinum  fiatulentiam  au- 
gent;  ftepius  acceflus  invadit  vacuo  ventriculo  poft  catharfim, 
jejuniumve  ;  ft  veroftomacho  bene  pafto  accidat,  diutius  du- 
rat,  &  intenfior  eft.  Afthmaticus  incalefcit  ad  fudorem  uf- 
que  cum  pulfu  celeri,  licet  inaequali  ;  febricula  ilia  a  ladle 
intenditur;  furgens  e  Icdio  alvum  plurles  dejicit  cum  flatibus. 
-—In  the  treatment  of  the  diforder,  the  application  of  blifters 
between  the  fhoulders  and  upon  the  ancles  is  recommended 
by  Floyer  ar.d  others. 
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a  fadt  ftrongly  in  favor  of  their  antiipafmodic 
power. 

But  it  is  not  fteceflary,  by  way  of  preventing 
the  abufe  of  medicine  from  the  negledt  of  biif- 
ters,  to  enumerate  every  complaint  in  which 
this  remedy  may  be  iefviceable.  The  opinion 
here  embraced  of  their  importance  in  practice 
and  of  their  mode  of  operation,  has,  it  is  hoped, 
been  rendered  fufficiently  clear.  But  though 
much  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  blifters,  it  is 
hot  meant  to  recommend  them  on  every  trivial 
occafion.  The  ufe  however  of  a  ferious  remedy 
is  requifite  in  a  ferious  difeafe.  One  would  wilh 
likewife  fuch  a  remedy  to  be  employed  at  that 
critical  period  of  a  complaint,  when  it  will  be 
experienced  the  moil:  efficacious.  A  needlefs 
fe verity  of  practice  is  as  juftly  to  be  condemned 
as  a  dangerous  timidity. 
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SECTION  V, 


O  F 


STIMULANTS. 


HIS  Class  of  remedies  is  no  lefs  exten¬ 


di  five  than  important.  It  comprehends  in 
part  feveral  other  claffes,  which,  though  diflin- 
guifhed  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  adtion,  are 
however  pofTeffed  of  a  ftimulant  power.  The 
abufe  of  many  ftimulating  remedies  has  been 
already  treated  of  under  the  title  of  fudori- 
fics,  purgatives,  emetics,  and  bliflers.  The 
confequences  of  the  negledt  and  imprudent 
ufe  of  them  have  been  fhewn.  At  prefent, 
therefore,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  chiefly  to 
thofe  remedies  which  may  be  more  efpecially 
referred  to  the  head  of  flimulants.  We  mean 
however  to  comprehend  under  this  ciafs  lome 
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few  particulars,  which  indeed  may  belong 
more  properly  to  other  claffes,  but  which,  if 
not  here  confidered,  mult  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  intended  only  to  fpeak  of  thofe  remedies 
that  are  in  general  ule,  and  by  fome  but  imper- 
fedtly  underftood.  Faffing  by  therefore  num- 
berlefs  ftimulants,  (many  of  which,  though 
frequently  employed,  are  of  little  utility)  we 
fhall  advance  fome  obfervations  on  the  abufe  of 
Heat,  warm  Fomentations,  Wine,  Volatile  AL 
kali,  the  Stimulating  Regimen,  Balfams  and  Ex- 
pedforants,  fome  general  Stimulants,  Mercury, 
and  Exercife.  For  in  treating  feparately  of  thefe 
articles,  it  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  trace  them 
through  the  variety  of  diforders  in  which  they 
may  be  imprudently  employed. 

But  before  I  enter  into  particulars,  I  fhall 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  effedts  of 
ftimulants  *.  Many  of  them  are  fuch  remedies 
as  tend  to  excite  the  animal  energy,  and  confe- 
quently  the  adtion  of  mulcular  fibres.  They 
encreafe  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  circulation 

of 

*  Cullen’s  Inflitut.  of  Med.  p.  64.  “  Whatever  can  ex¬ 

cite  the  contra&ion  of  mulcular  fibres  is  called  a  Jiimulus  ; 
and  in  general  the  means  of  exciting  contra&ion  are  called 
JHmulant  powers.  ” 
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of  the  blood,  the  ilrength  and  quicknefs  of 
the  pulfe.  They  ad:  in  lupport  of  the  tone  of 
the  fyllem.  They  promote  leveral  Secretions, 
but  particularly  the  fecretion  of  the  perlpi- 
rable  matter,  and  enable  the  conilitution  to  eli¬ 
minate  from  the  blood  thole  putrefcent  parti¬ 
cles,  which  in  many  complaints  are  retained  in 
confequence  of  debility  and  of  fpafm.  The 
circulation  through  the  brain  being  more  vi¬ 
gorous,  the  tone  of  the  mind  is  frequently  no 
lels  fupported  than  the  tone  of  the  body.  The 
Spirits  are  exhilarated,  and  defpondency  miti¬ 
gated  or  happily  converted  into  that  inattentive 
flate  of  mental  eafe,  which  is  found  fo  highly 
conducive  to  the  recovery  of  health  in  num- 
berlefs  diforders.  Thefe  effedts  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  ftimulants,  though  every  ftimulant  is 
not  capable  of  producing  them.  We  fhall 
therefore  defcend  to  the  consideration  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  each  of  which  is  pofiefTed  of  powers 
that  deferve  attention. 

I.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  article  of  Heat. 

To  a  certain  degree,  the  flimulus  of  heat  is 
abfolutely  requifite  for  the  Support  of  all  ani¬ 
mal  as  well  as  vegetable  life.  Without  it,  no 
plant,  no  animal  could  poffibly  exift.  The 

world 
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world  would  exhibit  but  a  lifelefs  fcene.  Pro- 

4 

vidence  therefore  has,  with  the  utmoft  wifdom, 
endowed  all  animal  bodies  with  the  power  of 
generating  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  Different 
degrees  are  neceffary  fqr  different  animals. 
The  heat  of  the  human  body  is  generally 
about  96  or  98  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  Ther¬ 
mometer.  It  is  no  greater  in  the  hotteft  than 
in  the  coldefl  climates  *.  For  where  the  at- 
mofphere  is  fo  cold  as  to  endanger  life,  we 
feek,  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  a  proper 
warmth,  the  aid  of  various  external  means, 
which  nature  has  liberally  bellowed  on  thole 
nations  that  are  lefs  favored  with  the  benign 
influence  of  the  fun. 

To  thofe  external  means  ufed  in  cold  cli¬ 
mates,  we  may  add  the  greater  efficacy  of  the 
internal  generating  power  of  the  conflitution. 
Native  heat  is  clofely  conne&ed  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  though  not  folely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  In  proportion  therefore  to 
the  tone  of  the  fyflem,  to  the  llrength  of  the 
nerves,  and  to  the  vigorous  adlion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  the  attrition  between  the  folids 
and  fluids  will  be  Itronger,  and  confequently 

the 

*  Cleghorn  on  the  Dif.  of  Minorca. 
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the  native  heat  of  the  body  better  fupported. 
In  hot  climates,  the  animal  fibres  are  more  re¬ 
laxed,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
are  weaker,  and  the  addon  and  reaction  of  the 
folids  and  fluids  lefs  confiderable.  But  where 
the  external  atmofphere  is  cold,  the  fyflem,  in 
confequence  of  the  greater  vigor  of  its  fibres 
and  of  the  encreafed  force  of  circulation,  is 
able  more  powerfully  to  generate  native  warmth. 
Thefe  particulars  have  great  influence  in  fixing 
the  ftandard  of  human  heat,  and  in  producing 
that  equality  in  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
which  is  ohfervable  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hottefl:  and  of  the  coldeft  climates. 

But  though  heat  Is  a  ftimuius,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  life,  yet  when  applied  to  ex- 
cefs,  it  is  highly  deftrudiive  of  health.  The 
too  free  application  of  external  heat  to  the 
body,  is  a  very  general  and  powerful  caufe  of 
difeafes. 

Excefs  of  external  heat  diminifhes  native 
heat  *.  It  relaxes  and  weakens  the  nervous  fyf- 

term 

*  Pro  intenfiore  medii  ambientis  calore,  quo,  non  fuo, 
corpus  calefcit,  caloris  nativi  imminutio,  extin£fio,  extra- 
sei  fubftitutio.  Gaub.  Inf.  Pathol.  Med.  §  424* 
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tem.  The  powers  of  the  mind  confequently  be¬ 
come  deprefled,  and  incapable  of  being  exerted 
with  that  eale,1  ftrength,  confcancy  and  fpirit, 
which  are  reqnifite  in  the  conduct  of  human  af¬ 
fairs.  The  contractions  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
grow  more  languid,  and  the  circulation,  a  func¬ 
tion  of  fuch  infinite  importance  to  life,  is  but  im¬ 
ported:]  y  performed;  The  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines  is  greatly  impaired.  Appetite, 
digeftion  and  nutrition  become  defedive,  which 
are  often  fure  figns  of  a  premature  decay  of 
nature.  The  fecretions  and  excretions  are  va- 
rioufly  difturbed.  Some  are  lefiened,  while 
others  are  morbidly  encreafed.  The  tkin  is  re¬ 
laxed;  its  excretion  is  often  too  copious  ;  its 
tone  is  greatly  diminiihed.  The  lungs  are 
particularly  injured;  becaufe  the  heat  of  the 
atmofphere  in  confequence  of  infpiration  is 
moft  extenfively  applied  to  their  fubftance.— 
The  whole  body  is  at  lafl  rendered  weak,  irri- 

c  ■ 

table  and  highly  obnoxious  to  the  adion  of 
cold,  which,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  will 
frequently  impair  the  health  of  perfons  whole 
confutations  are  delicate  and  tender. — To  thefe 
effeds  we  may  alfo  add,  that  too  great  heat, 
fuddenly  applied,  is  capable  of  rarefying  the 
fluids  and  of  producing  a  temporary  plethora 
of.  the  fyftem,  which  is  powerfully  ftimulant, 

and 
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knd  frequently  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  in  its 
confequences 

Such  are  the  pernicious  effects  of  too  much 
external  heat  applied  to  the  human  body.  It 

D  d  is 

*  Aer  calidus — corpora  calefacit; — -particulas,  quibus, 
conftant,  in  mutUO  cohaslione  relaxat; — fermentatiohem, 
putredinem,  ciet  ac  promovet. — Ex  rarefaftione  augmentum 
voluminis,  et  majus  quidem  in  fluidis,  quam  in  folidis ; 
unde  plenitudo  vaforum  &  turgor*  &  multiplex  humorum 
abberratio.- — Ob  relaxatam  cohsefionem  debilitas  folidorum, 
fpongiolus  carnium  contextus,  hrticulorum  iniirmitas,  lax- 
um,  iners,  flexile. — ^ — Vis  vitalis  feniilior  quidem  &  agilior, 
at  robore,  tenacitate,  hinc  duratione  minor,  facilius  in  luis 
motibus  turbanda,  brevi  fervore  torpens,  deficiens.— Delec¬ 
tus  fubtiliortim*  craflamenti  infpiftatio*  immeabilitas*  diathe- 
fis  atrabilaria,  inflammatoria,  folidi  exftccatio,  vafculorum 
obftrudtio,  &c. —  Atque  hinc  oriundas  febres  biliofas,  pu- 
tridas,  ardentes,  malignas,  morbofque  acutos,  calidos,  mul- 

tivaria  fundtionum  generis  nervofi  lsefione  llipatos. - Ea, 

quae  primis  viis  continentur,  ficubi  ad  fermentandum  aut 
putrefcendum  prona  fuerint,  asftuofo  aere  tanto  citius  in  hos 
motus  concitantur,  ac  rudtus,  inflationes,  dolores,  fpafmos 
Ventriculi,  &  inteftinorum,  anxietates,  vomitum,  choleras, 
diarrhaeas,  dyfenterias,  &c.  producunt.— - -Mar it  dlum  eft  ca- 
lorem  vehementer  nocere  plethoricis,  obelis,  biliofas,  calidis, 
ficcis,  in  hsemorrhagias  pronis,  irritabilibus  cibo  animali 
potuique  fpirituofo  deditis,  multifque  cacochymicis ;  prseci- 
pue  autem  generi  nervofo,  pulmonibus*  primis  viis  ac  f)fte- 
mati  biiiofo  infeftum  eiTe,  harumque  partium  I'undiones  mul- 
titiiodis  turbare.  Inft.  Pathol.  42 3,  424,  425. 
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is  of  little  moment  in  what  manner  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  made,  whether  by  means  of  fires, 
floves,  baths  or  clothes.  In  each  of  thefe 
ways  it  may  be  rendered  dedrudtive  of  health. 

To  prevent  the  ill  confequences  arifing  from 
unneceflfary  heat,  it  is  of  the  utmod  importance 
to  be  much  expofed  to  the  cool  air  *,  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  avoiding  large  fires  and  hot  rooms ; 
to  be  fufficiently,  but  moderately  clothed*, 
and  to  fleep  on  a  matrafs  in  a  cool  fpacious 
chamber,  and  fo  covered  as  to  maintain  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth.  It  is  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  error,  to  expofe  the  human  body  too 
much  to  the  adtion  of  heat,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  the  pernicious  effedts  of  cold. 
The  influence  of  cold  will  be  the  leaf!  confi- 
derable  upon  thofe  who  are  frequently  but  pru¬ 
dently  expofed  to  its  adlion,  and  whofe  condi- 
tutions  are  not  become  weak  and  irritable  from 
an  abfurd  excefs  in  the  application  of  heat. 
It  is  a  very  general  error  likewife  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  lie  loaded  with  bed-cloaths,  and  confe- 
quently  much  hotter  than  is  confident  with 
health.  Many  are  accudomed  to  ftveat  in 
the  night,  but  particularly  towards  morning, 
when  the  heat  is  mod  copioufly  colledted  about 

the  body,  and  the  Ikin  and  exhalant  veflels  are 

relaxed. 
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relaxed.  Such  a  habit,  which  is  extremely 
common,  is  fingularly  detrimental  to  health, 
and  powerful  in  producing  as  well  as  in  fup- 
porting  many  chronic  diforders. 

We  ihould  now  have  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  heat,  as  impro¬ 
perly  applied  in  the  treatment  of  dileaks,  if 
we  had  not  already  fpoken  fully  on  that  fub- 
jed  when  confidering  the  abufe  of  fudorincs. 
The  dangerous  effeds  of  the  excefs  of  heat  have 
been  there  enumerated.  If  the  reader  were  not 
flruck  with  the  melancholy  fcene  then  prefen  ted 
to  his  view,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
move  him  by  repetition. 

From  the  flagrant  abufe  cf  heat  by  perfons 
in  health  as  well  as  by  thofe  laboring  under 
difeafe,  what  numbers  are  moll  materially  in¬ 
jured  in  their  conflitutions.  From  this  caufe, 
how  often  do  we  fee  the  tender  bud  of  infancy, 
inftead  of  progrefTively  opening  and  blooming 
in  health  towards  the  perfection  of  manhood, 
become  pale  and  withered  with  difeafe.  One  is 
at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  from  what  motive  fo 
great  a  part  of  mankind  are  perfuaded  to  de¬ 
ft  roy  their  health,  by  thus  ading  in  defiance  of 

D  d  2  reafon 
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reafon  and  experience.  Is  it  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  that  great  diftinguifhing  mark 
between  the  rational  and  brute  creation,  but 
that  inexhaultible  fource  of  error  ?  Or  is  it 
from  luxury  ?  Were  that  an  objed:  of  impor¬ 
tance,  it  ought  conftantly  to  be  remembered 
that  there  can  be  no  true  luxury  without  health. 
Common  fenfe  has  long  fince  informed  us,  that 
even  under  difeafe,  we  cannot  bear  too  much 
indulgence  with  impunity.  Heat  has  frequently 
been  made  fubfervient  to  the  luxuries  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  like  moll  other  proftituted  bleflings, 
has  often  been  induftrioufly  converted  into  a 

s  »• 

curfe. 

II.  Some  obfervations  fliall  next  be  advanced 
on  the  abufe  of  Warm  Fomentations,  Wine, 
Volatile  Alkali,  and  the  Stimulating  Regimen, 
as  uled  in  Fevers  ftriddy  fo  termed  ;  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  in  general  to  all 
the  eruptive,  and  many  other  febrile  diforders. 

Warm  Fomentations  derive  their  virtue  in 
a  great  meafure  from  their  heat,  and  hence  be¬ 
ing  gently  ftimulant,  I  have  ventured  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  here,  though  I  rather  confider  their 
chief  addon  as  relaxing  and  antifpafmodic. 
They  are  a  valuable  remedy;  but  from  the 

combination 
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combination  of  the  different  powers  which  they 
poffefs,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  mifapplied. 

f  Y  s  .  ?,  ..  ......... 

‘  *  ""  "  ' 

In  fevers,  when  the  inflammatory  Hate  pre¬ 
vails,  with  a  quick  ftrong  puife  and  a  confi- 
derable  encreafe  of  heat,  warm  fomentations 
are  often  very  injudicioufly  prefcribed.  They 
rarefy  the  fluids,  ftimulate  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries,  and  aggravate  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever.  In  all  cafes  of  topical  inflamma¬ 
tion  fupervening  on  a  fever,  accompanied  with 
plethora  and  a  ftrong  adtion  of  the  veflels, 
warm  fomentations  are  on  that  account  a  very 
dubious  remedy.  For  the  fame  reafon  too, 
they  ihouid  be  cautioufly  employed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  fever. 

But  after  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  which 
denote  the  excefs  of  ftimulant  power,  are  re¬ 
moved  either  by  evacuations  or  by  the  dura^ 
tion  of  the  fever,  warm  fomentations  can  hardly 
be  improper  at  any  other  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 
They  are  very  fafely  and  advantageoufly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  comatofe,  the  phrenetic,  the 
paaniacal  *  and  the  low  delirium  of  fevers,  when 

the 

*  Pringle’s  Obfervations,  p.  135.  “  And  I  would  like- 

wife  recommend  for  the  hofpitais,  what  I  have  fometimes 

fince 
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the  fymptorns  of  ftrcng  readion  are  dimU 
nifhed. 

‘  *  .  '  {-  •  i  - 

Warm  fomentations  are  particularly  indica¬ 
ted  dn  cafes  of  topical  determinations  to  the 
head  and  great  irritation  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  general 
fyftem  is  under  a  Hate  of  debility.  In  the 
advanced  ftage  of  fevers,  attended  with  a  wild 
afped,  conftant  watchfulnefs,  tremors,  darting 
of  the  tendons,  convulfions,  a  weak,  frequent, 
irregular  and  contraded  pulfe,  ,&c.  fomenta¬ 
tions  are  urgently  indicated,  and  often  found 
of  fitigular  ufe.  They  are  ferviceable  in  re¬ 
moving  irritation  and  all  irregular  motions  of 
the  nerves  *,  in  rendering  the  pulfe  more  (low, 
regular  and  full;  in  procuring  deep,  folving 
fpafm,  and  promoting  a  favorable  degree  of 
perfpiration. 

V'  -  :  •  '  -  v  ‘  *'•  •  '  •  '?  -•  •  l  .  ..  i  '  V  Mil- 

Great  caution  however  is  requifite  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  their  application ;  otherwife  a 

valuable 

;  >  *  ••  ,  >;r  •'  r  V  ■  <i:t  >  i'  ■  •  *  "»  \  ■  ■■  *  j '  . f  ,~r 

fince  in  a  phrenitis  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  my  private  practice, 
a  fomentation  to  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  legs  with 
double  flannels  wrung  out  of  water,  (with  a  feventh  of  vi¬ 
negar)  made  agreeably  warm,  and  repeated  often  for  an 
hour  or  two  .at  a  time.” 
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valuable  remedy  will  from  negligence  be  gene¬ 
rally  experienced  ineffectual,  if  not  pernicious. 
The  patient  ftiould  be  moved  as  little  as  pof- 
fible,  that  he  may  be  neither  irritated  nor  fa¬ 
tigued.  The  greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  moiftening  the  bed-cloaths  •,  becaufe  the 
water  generating  cold  in  conl'equence  of  eva¬ 
poration,  would,  by  checking  the  difcharge  of 
the  perfpirable  matter,  add  undoubtedly  to 
the  danger  of  the  difeafe.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  room  fhoiffd  be  kept  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  in  order  to  avoid  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  body  during  the  ufe  of  the  fo¬ 
mentation,  which  ought  to  be  continued  one 
or  two  hours  to  render  it  efficacious* 

Whenever  a  cordial  ftimulant  is  indicated  in 
fevers.  Wine,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
is  the  fa  fell  and  molt  efficacious.  When  pru* 
dently  admin iftered  as  a  remedy,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  productive  of  the  happieff  effeCts. 
But  as  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  cure,  the 
danger  of  its  abufe  is  greater.  It  is  not  like 
many  other  ftimulants,  poffeffed  of  fuch  weak 
virtues  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  indiffe¬ 
rence,  whether  it  be  given  with  judgment  or 
not.  All  the  good  effeCts  in  general  which 
have  been  afcribed  to  ftimulants,  are  with  the 

ftri&eft 
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flridtefl:  propriety  applicable  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  remedy.  Spirits  are  of  a  much  more  in¬ 
flammatory  nature  than  wine,  nor  can  they 
be  rendered  of  equal  medicinal  virtue  by  any 
mixture  or  dilution  whatever.  When  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  wine  are  thus  feparated  by  art, 
they  can  never  be  again  united  as  before.  The 
ftimulus  of  wine  applied  to  the  ftomach  is  foon 
communicated  to  the  brain,  the  great  origin 
of  the  nerves.  The  adtion  of  the  living  fo- 
lids  is  excited,  and  the  energy  both  of  body 
and  mind  is  encreafed.---Yet  if  taken  in  too 
great  quantity,  wine  will  undoubtedly  operate 
as  fedative  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  It  will  de¬ 
bilitate  and  exhauft.  The  fpirit,  obtained  from 
wine  by  diftillation,  is  fo  powerfully  fedative, 
that  it  is  capable  of  adting  on  the  brain  and 
nerves  as  a  poifon,  and  of  inducing  collapfe, 
lethargy,  apoplexy  and  death.  But  we  feek 
not  as  a  .remedy- in  fevers,  for  the  highly  feda¬ 
tive  powers  of  wine.  We  have  occaflon  chiefly 
for  its  flimulant  and  antifpafmodic  powers, 
tiled  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  rendered  moll  be¬ 
neficial  in  promoting  the  recovery  of  the  fe, 
brile  patient.  The  practice  is  intricate,  and 
merits  to  be  difctified  with  accuracy. 


In 
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In  the  beginning  of  fevers  while  the  inflam¬ 
matory  fymptoms  prevail,  as  indicated  by  un¬ 
natural  heat  and  great  ftrehgth  and  frequency 
of  the  pullc,  wirie  is  fometimes  employed,  but 
not  without  conflderable  danger.  It  en- 
creafes  by  its  ftimulus  every  fy  nip  tom  of  the 
difeafe,  and  endangers  topical  determination, 
inflammation,  and  a  numerous  train  of  unhap¬ 
py  confequences.  Whenever  a  fymptornatic 
inflammation  is  attendant  on  an  inflammatory 
fever*  it  is  fcarce  necefiary  to  obferve,  that 
wine  is  extremely  pernicious.  In  the  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  brain*  of  the  lungs,  or  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  fupervening  on  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fever,  wine  is  therefore  to  be  cau- 
tioufly  avoided. — Or  if  an  increafed  impetus  of 
the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  brain  occaflon  de¬ 
lirium,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  inflam¬ 
matory  fever,  the  ufe  of  wine  is  particularly 
contraindicated,  as  there  is  evidently  danger 
of  its  exciting  a  phrenfy. 

In  cafes  even  of  fymptornatic  phrenfy  or  pe- 
ripneumony,  &c.  prevailing  towards  the  de¬ 
cline  of  fevers*  accompanied  with  irritability 
and  weaknefs,  the  ftimulus  of  wine  cannot  in 
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neral  be  endured  with  impunity  *.  Never- 
thelefs  we  often  meet  with  catarrhal  affe&ions* 
complicated  with  fevers  attended  with  great  de¬ 
bility,  which  fevers  admit  of  fcnflble  relief 
from  the  proper  ufe  of  wine.  In  thefe  inftan- 
ces,  however,  the  inflammation  is  eryflpela- 
tous,  and  no  general  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  is  prevalent. 

When  the  fever  arifes  from  contagion  or 
any  other  conflned  noxious  effluvia  from  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  and  is  evidently  of  a  nervous  ma¬ 
lignant  fort,  without  local  inflammation  when 
the  mind  is  humbled  and  dejedted,  the  counte¬ 
nance  pale  and  deprefled,  the  pulfe  quick* 
weak  and  irregular-,  we  may  fafely  have  recourfe, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  to  the 
cordial  virtue  of  wine. — -If  the  fever  be  a  fyno- 
chus,  we  ought  to  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  wine, 
till  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  be  removed  and 
thofe  of  debility  prevail.  We  may  then  pru¬ 
dently 

*  Speaking  of  the  latter  flags  of  the  jail  fever,  Sir  John 
Pringle  ohferves,  “  but  if  the  delirium  encreafed  upon  ufing 
wine,  if  the  eyes  looked  wild,  or  the  voice  became  quick, 
there  was  reafbn  to  apprehend  a  phrenitis ;  and  accordingly 
1  have  often  obferved,  that  at  fetch  times  all  internal  heating 
medicines  aggravated  the  fymptoms,  &c.”  Difeafes  of  the 

Army,  p«  315* 
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dently  endeavor,  with  this  remedy,  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  ftrength. 

Nor  does  delirium  in  fevers  forbid  in  every 
cafe  the  ufe  of  wine.  Although  the  phrene¬ 
tic,  in  which  the  brain  or  its  membranes  are 
very  apt  to  be  inflamed,  is  generally  encreafed 
by  the  flimulus  of  wine ;  yet  the  low  and  the 
maniacal  deliriums  which  have  been  before 
explained,  are  frequently  abated  or  removed 
by  its  ftimulant  and  antifpafmodic  quality. 
The  low  delirium,  depending  on  a  collapfe 
of  the  brain,  without  any  local  affedtion  or 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  flrongly  indicates 
the  ufe  of  wine.  In  the  maniacal  delirium, 
its  good  effects  are  often  very  confiderable  in 
fuddenly  compofmg  the  anxious  mind,  tortured 
with  falfe  imaginations,  and  in  lefiening  the 
irritation  of  the  nerves  that  is  attendant  on 
debility*.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  extremely 
important  to  diftinguifh  as  accurately  as  poiTi- 
ble  between  the  maniacal  and  the  phrenetic  de¬ 
liriums  ;  both  often  occuring,  as  was  obferved, 
at  the  decline  of  dangerous  fevers,  in  which  the 
contagion  is  highly  fedative  and  the  nervous 
energy  depreffed.  On  this  diflindlion  the  fuc- 

E  e  2  cefs 


*  Gregory’s  Clinical  Lectures. 
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cefs  of  the  pra&ice  depends.— Whenever  ftu- 
por  and  lethargic  fymptoms  occur  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  fever,  the  effedb  of  a  diminution  of 
the  nervous  influence,  without  topical  inflam¬ 
mation,  wine  is  often  prefcribed  with  Angular 
efficacy,  railing  the  pulfe  and  exciting  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

But  though  there  are  many  cafes  of  fevers, 
evidently  to  be  relieved  by  the  ftimulus  of  wine, 
yet  every  pra&itioner,  even  the  moft  knowing, 
will  not  unfrequently  meet  with  fuch  combina¬ 
tions  of  febrile  fymptoms  as  are  indu&ive  of 
doubt.  Sometimes  it  may  be  dubious  whether 
the  inflammatory  ftate  be  fo  compleatly  removed, 
that  the  fever  may  admit  fafely  and  fuccefsfully 
of  the  ufe  of  wine.  For  a  premature  ufe  of  the 
remedy  is  well  known  often  to  difappoint  the 
pra&itioner,  and  to  prejudice  the  patient  againft 
it. — At  other  times  the  ambiguity  may  depend 
on  the  complication  of  peripneumonic  fymptoms 
with  a  contagious  fever;  and  yet  wine  feem 
ftrongly  indicated  by  the  great  probation  of 
ftrength.— Or  the  fymptoms  of  phrenfy,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  may  be  fo  ambiguous*  that  the 

diftin&ion 

*  Dr.  Vogel  defines  the  Phrenifmus,—  Vera  inflammatiq 
.  cerebd 
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diftindtion  betweeen  the  phrenetic  and  the  mani¬ 
acal  delirium  in  fevers  fhall  be  exceeding  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impoffible  to  be  accurately  formed.-—* 
Yet  in  all  thefe  and  fuch  like  cafes  of  uncertain*? 
ty,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  ableft  phyficians  to 
make  a  cautious  trial  of  the  remedy,  which, 
under  their  prudent  directions,  may  be  done  ak 
ways  with  fafety,  and  fometimes  with  fuccefs. 

...  ^  ,  -•  y  .r--  v  **  '*J  f  >',~r 

The  Ikilful  pra&itioner,  in  all  fuch  critical 
conjunctures,  will  firft  examine  moft  minutely 
into  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  fever,  and  weigh 
every  circumftance  with  attention.  He  will 
endeavor  to  diftinguiffi  accurately  between  thofe 
fymptoms,  which  indicate  the  excefs  of  ftimu- 
lant,  of  fedative,  or  of  feptic  powers.  With 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  fadts,  it  is  eafy  for 
one  of  a  clear  comprehenfive  underftanding, 
to  combine  his  ideas  together,  to  form  juft 
comparifons,  and  tQ  draw  from  thence  rational 
conclufions.  He  will  be  able  to  judge  with 
much  certainty  concerning  the  abfence  of 
thofe  fymptoms  which  denote  an  inflammatory 
ftate.  v 

■  f  '  *  -  :  '  %  -  :  ~  :  :  ~ 

rtr  After 

cerebri  aut  membranarum  ejus;  quam  ex  dolore  capitis  & 
vehement!  delirio  febrili  vulgo  definiunt,  quae  figna  vero  ad- 
raodum  ambigua.  Cullen’s  Synop.  Nofol.  Method,  p.  145. 
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After  fuch  an  examination,  he  will  attentive¬ 
ly  confider  the  caufes,  the  nature  and  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  fever.  If  it  has  arifen  from 

.  *S  *  -  '  '  ' 

cold,  he  will  clearly  perceive  that  the  inflam¬ 
matory  difpofition  is  likely  to  be  more  preva¬ 
lent,  than  if  a  feptic  contagion  has  operated  in 
debilitating  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  in  promo¬ 
ting  like  a  ferment  the  putrefcency  of  the  flu¬ 
ids. — The  feafon  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of 
the  epidemic,  he  will  defervedly  regard  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  attention.  For  he  will  remember  that 
heat  and  moifture  debilitate  and  favor  the  pu¬ 
trefactive  procefs  j  and  that  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  epidemic,  men  reafon  with  force 
from  analogy  fupported  by  experience.— The 
duration  of  the  fever  he  will  confider  as  a  very 
important  fact  in  determining  his  judgment. 
If  the  fever  be  in  an  advanced  ftage,  for  inftance, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  or  the  beginning 
of  the  third  week,  he  will  in  many  cafes  con¬ 
clude  with  much  certainty  concerning  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  inflammatory  ftate. 

He  will  be  mindful  diligently  to  attend  tq 
the  conftitution,  the  habits  and  the  natural  cra¬ 
vings  of  the  patient.  For  if,  previous  to  the 
invaflon  of  the  fever,  he  were  weak,  relaxed, 
and  unaccuftomed  to  exercife3  we  have  great 

realon 
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teafon  to  expefb  excels  of  debility.  If  he  were 
habituated,  when  in  health,  to  the  free  ufe  of 
wine,  it  becomes  more  particularly  indicated  ia 
difeafe.  Cuftom  is  the  lawlefs  tyrant  of  human 
nature  *.  Under  her  dominion,  we  infenfibly 
degenerate  into  Daves.  From  her  chains,  we 
can  feldom  free  ourfelves  at  once  with  impu¬ 
nity.  The  cravings  of  inftindlive  nature,  un- 
biafed  by  opinion,  may  gen  erally  be  indulged 
with  fafety  and  advantage.  If  the  patient  real¬ 
ly  feels  a  natural  propenfity  for  wine,  wine  wUl 
very  probably  be  found  proper  and  effective. 

The  able  pra£litioner,  in  all  fuch  dubious 
cafes,  will  be  very  attentive  to  the  effects  of 
the  remedy.  If,  upon  a  cautious  trial  of  wine, 
he  obferve  the  fymptoms  are  not  encreafed,  he 
will  be  encouraged  fteadily  to  proceed.  If 
the  patient  find  it  agreeable,  and  feel  himfelf 
refreihed  by  its  cordial  virtue,  it  is  a  favorable 
proof  of  its  efficacy  in  fupporting  his  ftrength 
at  fo  dangerous  and  critical  a  jun&ure*  In 

con- 

*  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Inftituticns  of  Medicine,  gives  a 
a  learned  enumeration  of  thofe  laws  which  may  be  eftabliffi- 
ed  by  cuftom*  and  obferves,  that  “  many  of  them  are  with 
difficulty  avoided;  that  they  are  often  rigidly  lixt,  have  a 
confiderable  influence  on  the  a£tion  of  the  brain,  and  go- 
tsm  the  revolutions  of  the  animal  fvftem.”  p.  gu 
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eonfequence  of  the  remedy,  the  pulfe  becomes 
fuller  and  ftronger,  indicating  more  vigorous 
contractions  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  If  it 

i 

were  previoufly  (low  from  collapfe  and  a  co- 
matofe  ftate  of  the  brain,  it  is  rendered  more 
frequent  by  the  ufe  of  wine.  If  it  were  fre* 
quent  from  weaknefs  and  irritability,  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  flower  by  the  fame  means.  For  wine, 
where  it  is  employed  with  judgment  and  agrees 
with  the  patient,  either  roufes  from  ftupor* 
or  leffens  watchfulnefs,  anxiety,  delirium,* 
twitching  of  the  tendons,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
of  irritation. 


The  French  wines,  on  thefe  occafiohS,  ar^ 
juftly  chofen  in  preference  to  thofe  of  any  other 
country.  The  Spanifh  and  Portugal  wines  are 
generally  more  adulterated  with  the  admixture 
of  fpirits,  which  renders  them  heating,  and 
therefore  lefs  adapted  to  the  cure  of  febrile  dis¬ 
orders.  Claret  or  rhenifhj  of  a  proper  age  and 
of  a  good  fort,  are  efteemed  the  mod:  fervice- 
able.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-four  hours,  muft  be  proportioned  not 
only  to  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  but  to  the 
patient’s  age,  fex,  temperament,  habits,  and 
conftitution.  If  the  quantity  be  too  fmall,  the 
effefts  will  be  inconsiderable  -7  if  it  be  too  great, 

they 
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they  will  be  pernicious.  Any  quantity  from  half 
a  gill  to  a  quart  may,  when  indicated,  be  taken 
in  a  day  with  the  moil  evident  relief  *.  Inftead 
of  pure  wine,  it  is  prudent  for  the  mofb  part  to 
life  it  in  a  diluted  ftate.  Wine  is  often  given 
with  propriety  in  the  forms  of  negus,  whey, 
panado*  &c.  Negus,  in  which  the  wine  is  mixt 
with  cold  Water,  is  frequently  the  moil  pala-* 
table  arid  efficacious  form.  For  cold  water  is 
generally  admiffible  where  wine  is  indicatedo 
It  will  improve  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  remedy, 
and  be  fervieeable  f,  except  when  a  catarrh  or 

F  f  .  a, 

*  Pringle’s  Obfervations,  p.  3I4. 
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f  Greg  Elem.  of  Practice,  §  29.  It  is  there  recommend¬ 
ed  to  diminifti  the  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood,  by  the 
proper  ufe  of  fedatives  and  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
among  other  things  by  the  “  proper  application  of  cold, 
cold  air,  cold  drink,  allowing  the  patient  to  throw  out  his 
limbs,  to  be  lightly  clothed,  and  to  fit  out  of  bed  at  his 
pleafure.”— When  fpeaking  of  the  nervous  fever,  Dr.  Grer 
gory,  Elem.  of  Pract.  §  86,  advifes  the  ufe  of  cold  drink 
to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength.  — —  Cleghorn  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Minorca,  chap.  iii.  p.  190,  obferves,  “that  it  is  a. 
noted  queftiort  among  phyficians,  whether,  during  the  fit, 
the  drink  fhould  be  warm  or  cold  ?  The  Spaniards  generally 
give  crude  water,  cold  from  the  ciftern ;  and  we  find  by  ex* 
perience  that  this,  if  it  be  not  haftily  fwallowed  down  in 
great  quantities,  is  not  only  fafe  and  innocent  in  fummer  fe- 

*4  4  *  -  ■'  f  " 
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a  peripneumony  or  fome  other  inflammation, 
is  complicated  with  a  fever  attended  with  ex¬ 
treme  weaknefs  *,  in  which  cafe,  wine  is  fome- 
times  fuccefsfully  employed  when  cold  water 
cannot  be  admitted  with  fafety. 

The  Volatile  Alkali  is  defervedly  recom¬ 
mended  as  ufeful  in  fevers  *.  Its  tranfltory 
ftimulus  is  found  fafe,  and  readily  diffufible 
over  the  whole  fyftem.  The  general  obferva- 
tions  advanced  relative  to  wine,  will  be  fuffl- 

cient 
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vers,  but  much  preferable  to  warmer  liquors,  as  it  quenches 
third  more  effe&ually,  drengthens  at  the  fame  time  the  tone 
of  the  vedels,  relaxed  and  enervated  by  heat,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  a  putredinous  thinned. 
Hence  after  each  draught  the  body  feems  to  acquire  frefh  vi¬ 
gor,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  perform  the  conco&ion  of  the 
febrile  matter,  and  difeharge  it  by  the  proper  emun&ories. 
And  therefore  they  are  greatly  to  be  blamed  who  refufe  theif 
patients  fo  powerful  and  agreeable  a  remedy,  in  fpite  of  the 
earned  call  of  nature,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  bed  prac¬ 
titioners.  Neverthelefs,  as  there  is  a  manifeft  hazard  of  the 
blood’s  being  coagulated  by  the  fudden  application  of  ia- 
tenfe  cold,  we  mud  beware  of  giving  ice  water  as  the  Ita¬ 
lians  and  Sicilians  do,  unlefs  the  patient  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  it  when  in  health.  And  if  the  bowels  are  in¬ 
flamed,  the  fafed  way  is  to  give  the  drink  luke  warm,  or  a 
very  little  colder.” 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  314. 
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cient  to  regulate  the  ufe  of  the  volatile  alkali. 
Whenever  languor  and  debility  are  confidera* 
ble,  it  may  be  often  prefcribed  with  happy  ef* 
feci.  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Monro  advife 
us  to  alternate  its  ufe  with  that  of  wine.  The 
Opinion  of  Dr.  Huxham,  in  regard  to  its  fep- 
tic  power  of  diffolving  the  blood  and  promo- 
ting  putrefcency,  is  unfupported  by  fafls.  The 
volatile  alkali  is  proved  to  be  antifeptic  J-.  In 
putrid  fevers  even,  it  is  employed  with  un- 
doubted  advantage. 

»  ,  ,  7  —  .  IS_-  _  «»■ 
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The  Regimen  ufed  in  fevers  is  frequently 
of  too  Stimulating  a  nature.  While  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  adminiftering  heating  fudoriftcs  was  fo 
generally  adopted,  the  abule  of  the  Antiphlo- 
giflic  regimen  was  a  neceffary  confequence. 
This  regimen  is  underftood  by  different  phyfi- 
cians,  to  bear  a  more  limited  or  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  fignification.  We  mean  to  comprehend 
under  it*  the  avoiding  in  general  every  unne- 
ceffary  ftimulus,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a 
hurtful  irritation  to  the  fyfrem.  It  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  in  the  treatment  of  fevers, 
for  preventing  the  fymptoms  that  denote  the 
,  excels  of  flimulant  power  and  the  prefence  of 

F  f  2  to- 

f  Pringle's  Appendix  on  Septics  and  Aritifeptics,  p.  7. 
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topical  determinations.  By  moderating  the  re~ 
adtion,  it  alfo  diminilh.es  heat,  and  preferves 
the  llrength  of  Jthe  body  from  being  needlefsly 
exhaufted.  Whenever  there  occurs  an  increafed 
a6lion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  with  great  heat 
and  a  ftrong  hard  frequent  pulfe,  (fymptoms 
indicating  vigor  of  the  conftitution)  no  prac¬ 
tice  without  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  can  pof- 
fibly  be  fuccefsful. 

The  ftimulus  of  external  imprefTions  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  pain  or  uneafinefs 
which  it  occafions.  Whatever  gives  pain  or 
uneafinefs  Ihould  be  cautioully  avoided.  For 
this  reafon,  the  application  of  a  blifter  during 
the  excefs  of  ftimulant  power,  is  evidently  im¬ 
proper.  We  ought  fteadily  to  Ihun  even  all 
the  flight  caufes  of  irritation.  The  body  Ihould 
be  freed  from  the  preflfure  of  ligatures.  There 
Ihould  be  no  inequalities  of  the  bed  to  create 
uneafinefs. — Too  great  light  or  found  is  often 
Angularly  injurious,  efpecially  when  the  brain 
is  inflamed,  or  its  veflels  too  much  filled  with 
blood.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  are  apt  alfo  to  be 
unufually  diftended.  This  diftention  increafes 
the  fenfibility  of  thofe  parts.  When  therefore 
the  brain  is  topically  affedted,  light  and  found 

J, ..  v  i  *’  '  i  t 
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are  capable  of  giving  a  dangeroiis  irritation. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  there  have  been 
feveral  inftances  in  fevers  where  the  patient  has 
experienced  greater  irritation  from  klence  and 
darknefs,  than  from  light  and  noife.  In  fuch 
cafes,  filence  and  darknefs  are  offenfive  and 
evidently  increafe  the  delirium;  but  the  gentle 
impreflions  of  light  and  found  become  a  part 
of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen. 

r  ,  _  .  7  —  ’  ’  r\  “ 

All  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  clofe  attention, 
arid  every  fpecies  of  mental  exertion,  aflfedt  the 
nervous  fyftem  and  give  irritation.  The  mind 
fhould  be  kept  as  undifturbed  as  poffible,  in- 
dulged  in  all  its  capricious  humours,  and  cha¬ 
grined  by  no  relation  of  unhappy  events.  To 
acquaint  a  perfon  in  a  fever  with  private  or 
public  diftreffes,  but  particularly  with  thofe  in 
ivhich  he  himfelf  may  be  nearly  concerned,  ar¬ 
gues  either  great  inhumanity,  or  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  inattention. 

Both  cold  and  heat,  under  different  circum- 

’  i  j  .  „  fc  .  -  *  V  *  - 

ftances,  a£t  as  ftimulants  on  the  human  body. 
During  the  acceffion  of  a  fever,  while  the  pa¬ 
tient  feels  a  chillinefs  and  horror  upon  him, 
with“  an  unaccuftomed  fenfibility  to  the  cool- 
nefs  of  the  air,  it  is  prudent  to  fhun  expofure 

to 
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to  cold,  left  it  increafe  the  fymptoms  of  the 
cold  fit  and  the  fpafmodic  conftriftion  of  the 
cutaneous  veffels. — ?When  the  chillinefs  and 
horror  are  abated,  and  a  fenfe  of  warmth  be¬ 


gins  univerfally  to  prevail,  the  flimulus  of  ex¬ 
ternal  heat  is  cautioufly  to  be  avoided.  The 
fick  perfon  Ihould  be  in  a  fpacious  cham¬ 
ber  j  and  breathe  an  air  which  is  pure  and 
temperate.  When  in  bed,  he  ihould  be  but 
lightly  covered.  It  may  fometimes  be  proper 
for  him  to  be  drefifed  in  his  ufual  manner,  to  fit 
up  a-while  and  occafionally  to  lie  down  as  he 
finds  himfelf  difpofed*  He  Ihould  always  be  per-- 
mitted,  when  in  bed,  to  throw  out  a  hand  or 
arm  at  pleafure,  which  may  be  done  with  the 


greateft  fafety,  and  is  very  efficacious  in  mode^ 
rating  the  heat  of  the  body.  The  curtains 
Ihould  be  open  and  a  free  circulation  of  air 

.  ",  ,k  ^  ^  *v  i.  *  '■  v  r  , 

promoted.  The  room  Ihould  be  regularly  vem 
tilated  by  the  frequent  admiffion  of  freffi  air. 


.  *  -  •  -  »  y 

which  in  numberlefs  cafes  will  be  found  a  very 

■  .  .  ...  .... 

beneficial  pradtice.  At  the  fame  time  we  may. 


I  think,  juftly  condemn  that  excefs  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold,  which  fome  practitioners  ad- 
mire.  I  confefs  I  have  never  known  it  fuccefs- 


ful.  Prudent  men  feem  wifely  to  dread  it.  A 
mod  accurate  and  learned  phyfician  informed 
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me,  that  he  had  often  feen  that  pra&ice  attended 
with  unhappy  confequences  *. 

As  part  of  the  ftimulating  regimen  in  fe¬ 
vers,  we  muft  caution  againft  the  irritation 
which  is  occafioned  by  mufcular  motion.  The 
ill  effedts  of  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  de¬ 
gree,  and  to  the  general  debility  of  the  fyftem. 
In  fevers,  attended  with  great  weaknefs,  a  re¬ 
cumbent  pofture  is  ufually  found  preferable 
to  an  ere 61  one.  Even  the  adl  of  fpeaking 
fhould  be  avoided*  becaufe  it  agitates  the  or¬ 
gans  of  refpiration,  quickens  the  circulation 
and  fatigues  the  patient. 

.  f.p(4  .  "■  i •  ;  ;  ■  ■  . 

With  regard  to  diet,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  adtion  of  digeftion  is  always  accompa^ 
niedT  more  or  lefs  with  a  fymptomatic  fever, 
which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  ftimulus 
of  the  aliment,  and  to  the  weaknefs  and  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  fyftem.  In  every  fever,  whether 
increafed  adtion  or  debility  prevails,  ftimulating 
aliment  will  be  found  generally  hurtful.  The 
food  Ihould  always  be  chofen  fuitable  to  the 

tone 
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•  Dr.  Fordyce,  ProfefTar  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
London. 


tone  of  the  digeftivfc  organs  *.  Animal  food  il 
alkalefcent*  prone  to  putrefadion,’  and  highly 
nutritious,  in  confequence  of  which  qualities  it  is 
flimuiating  and  therefore  often  improper  in  fe¬ 
vers.  We  fhould  even  avoid  in  general  all  kinds 
of  broth,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  ftrong  and 
nourifhing  f.  Vegetables,  fuch  as  the  farinaceous 
grains  and  acefcent  fruits,  afford  the  beft  and 
mildeft  nourifhment.  They  obviate  the  putre- 
fcent  tendency  of  the  fluids,  and  prove  the  leaft 
flimuiating  to  the  general  fyftem.  They  are  taker* 
in  moderate  quantities  not  only  with  fafety,  but 
With  advantage.  We  fhould  make  however  one 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  which  is  pointed 
out  to  us  by  the  inflindive  cravings  of  the  ap¬ 
petite.  Nature  is  a  faithful  guide,  whenever 
fhe  condefcends  to  give  us  rules  of  condud; 
Though  in  fevers  fhe  generally  loathes  animal 
food,  and  has  the  greatefl  relifh  for  the  fummer 
fruits,  yet  on  the  contrary  fhe  fometimes  longs 
for  the  firfl  and  refufes  the  latter.  Such  natural 
craving  of  the  appetite  is  often  a  happy  fymp- 
tom  of  returning  health.  It  denotes  the  tone 

of 

*  Kip.  Aphor.  8.  Se£l  2.  Oxoraj*  5s  dx/xa^y  to  tndcrvfxa^ 
Tore  xx)  tv  AsflrloT dry  haWy  dvxfxouot 

f  ObferVations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  132. 
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of  the  digeftive  organs  to  be  then  materially 
changed  from  that  ftate,  in  which  they  were  at 
a  more  early  period  of  the  difeafe.  Thofe 

t  T  •  f  * 

longings,  when  directed  by  the  fure  guidance 
of  inflindt  and  not  ariling  merely  from  opinion, 
smay  not  only  be  fatisfied  with  impunity,  but 
ought  for  the  moft  part  to  be  indulged  as  an 
admirable  means  of  promoting  a  more  fpeedy 
and  fafe  recovery.  To  contradict  them,  is 
generally  the  effedt  either  of  ignorance  or  ty¬ 
ranny  .^Wine  or  any  other  fermented  liquors 
are  evidently  to  be  avoided  when  a  ftimuius  is 
improper.  We  need  only  except  thofe  cafes, 
where  long  habit  has  rendered  them  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  confutation.  In  fuch 
cafes  indeed  (when  not  ftrongly  contraindicated) 
they  ought  to  be  taken,  but  in  Ids  quantity 
than  ufual  and  properly  diluted.  Aqueous  flu¬ 
ids,  water  alone  or  impregnated  with  fome 
mild  vegetable  fubftances,  are  the  belt  liquors 
for  the  purpofe  of  dilution. 

I  fhall  in  the  lafb  place  mention,  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  frequently  comprehended  under  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen  when  confidered  in  this  ex- 
tenfive  point  of  view,  the  exhibition  of  a  gentle 
emetic  to  evacuate  the  crudities  and  acrid  con- 

G  g  tents 
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tents  of  the  ftomach,  and  of  an  emollient  in-* 
jedtion  or  cooling  laxative  to  obviate  coftivenefs 
and  open  the  body.  By  fuch  means  we  fhall 
effedlually  prelerve  the  alimentary  canal  from 
a  confiderable  irritation,  which,  if  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  general  fyftem,  would  be  found 
to  increafe  dangeroufly  the  fymptoms  of  the 
fever* 

III.  I  fhall  next  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
abufe  of  ftimulating  Balfams  and  Expedtorants 
in  the  Diforders  of  the  Lungs.  I  refer  here  in 
particular  to  the  .balfams  of  capivi  and  of  Peru, 
to  gum  ammoniac,  fquills  and  the  volatile  al¬ 
kali,  as  ufed  in  the  inflammation,  ulceration  or 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  catarrh,  the 
humid  and  the  fpafmodic  aft  lima  *.  The  im¬ 
portance 

*  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  tom.  I.  p.  66 1.  “  Eft  chro¬ 

nica,  periodica  refpirandi  difficultas,  afthmatis  prascipuum 
fymptoma.— — Diflert  a  dyfpnaea,  quod  ifta  continua  fit :  ab 
orthopnma,  quod  ifta  fit  acutus  morbus. — Afthmatis  in  ge- 
nere  principium  morbificum  et  proximum  eft  obex  periodice 
recurrens  pulmonum  alternm  dilatationi  ec  conftri&ioni  op- 
pofitus,  circulationi  vero  fanguinis  vix  noxius;  hunc  obiceiii 
natura  fortioribus  refpirandi  conatibus  removere,  corrigere; 
fputum  ftepe  vifcidum  tuffis  interventu  expe&orare  contendens 
paroxyfmos  efficit ;  principii  morbif.ci ;  et  conatuum  eorum  na¬ 
turae  concurfus  caufam  morbi  conftituit;  cum  conatus  naturae 

pa- 
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portance  of  thofe  remedies  in  fuch  complaints 
is  feldom  confiderable  j  but  the  abufe  of  them 
has  been  fingularly  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland.  The  nature,  caufes,  complica¬ 
tion  and  diftindtion  of  thofe  diforders,  are  fub- 
jedts  well  deferving  the  clofeft  attention.  From 
ignorance  in  fuch  particulars,  arife  thofe  grofs 
miftakes  in  practice,  to  which  it  is  here  alluded. 

s  s 

The  balfams,  gum  ammoniac  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkaline  fait,  are  too  ftimulating  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  with  fafety  in  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  ulceration  or  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  in 
the  catarrh  or  the  fpafmodic  afthma.  The 
fquills  are  not  fo  heating,  and  therefore  are  lefs 
liable  to  objedtions  ;  but  they  are  naufeous,  and 
can  feldom  be  taken  in  fufficient  dofes  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  confiderable  effedt.  To  order  them 
in  the  place  of  an  emetic,  is  injudicious,  becaufe 
we  are  poffeffed  of  other  remedies  which  are 
better  fitted  to  anfwer  that  intention.  I  have 
frequently  obferved  that  a  naufea  induced,  and 

G  g  2  improperly 
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pacati  vel  interpolate  funt,  nec  Ita  vehementes  ut  virium  vita- 
lium  niagna  jattura  ac  diverfio  fubfequatur,  morbus  diutur- 
nus  efie  poteft,  non  vero  acutus;  morbus  vero  diuturnus  eft 
potius  quam  chronicus  aflhma,  cum  in  gehere  vix  viras  pe- 
riculum  portendat,  faltem  afthjna  vuigare  quod  ut  plurimum 
Cum  ?egro  confenefcit.” 
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improperly  continued  by  the  ufe  of  fquills, 
has  greatly  haraffed  and  injured  patients  of 
weak  and  irritable  conftitutions. 

Stimulating  expectorants  tend  dangeroufly  to 
encreafe  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  to  induce 
ulceration,  and  to  aggravate  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  heCtic  fever.  They  are  alfo  particu¬ 
larly  pernicious  in  the  fpafmodic  afthma,  when 
connected  with  plethora.— The  humid  afthma 
is  the  only  dileafe,  in  which  at  any  period  the 
moil  eligible  of  fucft  expectorants  may  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  fafely  admitted.— In  the  catarrh,  much 
caution  and  judgment  is  required  to  regulate 
their  ufe  in  practice.  For  when  fymptoms  of 
peripneumonic  inflammation  are  complicated 
with  the  catarrh,  thofe  medicines  are  more  or 
lefs  improper  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  ftimulus.  But  when  the  catarrh  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  or  only  complicated  with  thq 
humid  afthma,  they  may  be  fafely  employed* 
At  the  decline  of  the  peripneumony,  when  all 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  removed,  and 
the  lungs  are  obftruCted  with  phlegm,  they  are 
prudently  recommended. — They  are  ufeful  alfo 
at  the  decline  of  the  fpafmodic  afthma,  when 
we  are  anxious  to  promote  expectoration. -—But 

all 
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all  heating  expectorants  ins  general,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  balfams,  are  of  pernicious  effect  in 
tubercles  of  the  lungs  or  in  pulmonary  con- 
fumption ;  in  which  complaints  they  have  been 
frequently  employed  and  miferably  abufed.  — 
Whenever  a  ftimulant  of  this  kind  is  indicated 
in  any  of  tliofe  diforders,  fquills  and  the  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  are  the  fafeft  and  moil  eligible. 
The  gum  ammoniac  likewife  is  efteemed  by 
fome.  The  ftimulating  balfams  are  for  the  moft 
part  too  heating  to  be  fafely  admitted  into  ge¬ 
neral  pradtice  *. 

,  V 

IV.  We  now  proceed  to  confider  the- abule 
of  thofe  Remedies,  to  which  by  medical  writers 
the  term  Stimulant  is  more  particularly  appro¬ 
priated  fome  of  which  indeed  have  already 
been  the  fubjedts  of  our  obfervations.  Under 

this 

*  Obf.  on  theDif.  of  the  Army,  p.  166.  note*.  “Having 
fince  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  been  fo  often  difappoink* 
ed  in  the  effects  of  fuch  balfams  in  this  diftemper,  (-viz. 
the  pulmonary  confumption )  I  have  laid  them  all  afide,  and 
truft  chiefly  to  fmall  but  repeated  bleedings,  (when  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  bear  the  lofs  of  blood)  to  a  total  vegetable  or  miik 
diet,  to  a  feton  in  the  afFedted  flde,  to  country  air  and  ri¬ 
ding,  and  to  the  free  ufe  of  acids,  when  they  complain  of 
thirffe  and  hedtic  heats. 

f  Vid.  Home’s  Meth.  Mat.  Med. 
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this  clafs  is  generally  comprehended  cinna* 
won,  cloves,  ginger,  peppermint,  muftard, 
horfe-raddilh,  the  balfams  and  the  turpentines, 
guaiac,  faflafras,  farfaparilla,  canella  alba,  the 
volatile  alkali,  fnake-root,  wine  and  other 
generous  fermented  liquors,  &c.  I  fhall  not 
enter  here  into  a  detail  concerning  the  ufes  and 
abufes  of  each  particular  ftimulant,  (which 
would  be  almoft  an  endlefs  talk)  but  content 
myfelf  with  making  fome  general  remarks  on  a 
few  individuals. 

/  ^  .  • 

t  1.  ^  ......  -  ■  •  •  -*  •*  .■  •  -r ...  j 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  ill  effedts  of  th^ 
abufe  of  ftimulants,  when  ufed  as  fudorifics  in 
intermitting  and  continued  fevers,  in  topical  in-  > 
fiammations,  in  eruptive  diforders,  &c.  Thofe 
remedies  likewife,  when  not  given  with  the 
view  to  promote  fweating,  but  ftridtly  employ¬ 
ed  as  ftimulants,  are  greatly  abufed  in  the  lame 
clafs  of  feverilh  complaints  *.  Relative  there¬ 
fore  to  febrile  diforders,  I  fhall  only  add  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  abufe  of  fnake-root  in  fe¬ 
vers,  —  and  of  wine,  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
Other  ftimulants  in  the  gout. 

The 

*  “  It  hath  been  the  pra&ice  with  this  view,  to  give  the 
fpices  and  other  fuch  ftimulants ;  but  as  they  generally 
quicken  the  pulfe,  and  greatly  encreafe  the  fymptoms  of  ir¬ 
ritability,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  laid  afide.”  Fordyce’s 
Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  150. 
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The  Snake-root,  like  many  other  remedies* 
might,  without  the  leaft  detriment  to  the  art  of 
medicine,  be  expunged  out  of  the  difpenfatory. 
It  is  poffefied  of  a  dangerous  famulus,  and  is 
given  in  general  with  much  freedom.  Though 
the  utility  of  the  remedy  is  leldom  evident,  and 
not  to  be  obtained  without  that  nice  difcrimina^ 
ting  judgment  which  alone  can  render  it  fafe. 
yet  the  ill  effedts  confequent  on  its  imprudent 
ufe  are  really  material.  They  may  eafily  be 
afeertained  from  what  has  been  already  advan¬ 
ced  on  the  abufe  of  wine*  But  to  lave  my 
reader  and  myfelf  fuch  unnecefiary  trouble,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  wherever  this  ftimu- 
lant  may  feem  properly  indicated  in  fevers* 
other  ftimulants,  fafer  and  more  efficacious, 
may  always  be  fubftituted  in  its  place  *. 

In  the  gout,  the  abufe  of  ftimulants  is  great. 
The  gout  is  a  difeafe  which,  from  the  uncommon 
variety  of  its  appearances  in  almoft  every  part 
©f  the  human  body,  requires  the  moft  accurate 

judgment 

*  Cullen’s  Lectures  on  the  Mat.  Med.  il  Though  I  have 
often  feen  good  effe&s  from  this  medicine,  yet,  as  they  are 
always  very  doubtful,  as  malignancy  feldom  occurs  here, 
and  as  1  can  obtain  its  good  effects  from  medicines  of  a  lels 
inflammatory  nature,  and  which  I  can  exhibit  with  greater 
fafety,  I  have  now  laid  it  entirely  afide.” 
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judgment  to  pradbife  in  it  with  fafety  and  fuc* 
cefs.  This  aflfertion  cannot  but  appear  fe IT 
evident  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  hiftories  of  the  irregular  gout,  and  remem¬ 
bers  that  it  is  a  diforder  capable  of  producing 
confufion  of  thought,  lofs  of  memory,  ver¬ 
tigo,  apoplexy,  palfy,  afthma,  dropfy  of  the 
breaft,  hypochondriac  affedtions,  fpafmodic 
pains  of  the  ftomaeh  and  bowels,  and  topical 
inflammations  of  every  internal  organ.  In  this 
Proteus  of  diforders,  a  miftake  in  practice, 
though  feemingly  flighty  fhall  often  prove  fatal 
in  its  confequences. 

In  the  regular  inflammatory  gout,  ilimularits* 
except  fometimes  when  previoufly  rendered  ha¬ 
bitual,  are  always  to  be  avoided.  When  im¬ 
properly  employed,  they  will  be  found  more  or 
lefs  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  ftimulus,  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  to 
the  youth,  vigor  and  irritability  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

In  the  mifplaced  arid  retroceding  gouts  % 

where 

*  Dr.  Cullen  calls  that  fpecies  of  the  gout  mifplaced ,  in 
which  the  inflammation,  without  having  been  previoufly 
Uxt  on  an  extremity,  feizes  lomo  internal  organ.  The 

retro- 
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where  the  inflammation  is  fixed  upon  an  inter¬ 
nal  part,  as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  home  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  the  ufe  of  ftimulants  is 
attended  with  the  greateft  danger.  It  pro¬ 
duces  irritation,  increafes  inflammation,  and  pro¬ 
motes  fuppuration  or  gangrene.  Yet,  without 

V 

the  moil  accurate  difcernment,  the  topical  in¬ 
flammation  of  feveral  of  thofe  organs  is  ibme- 
times  diftinguifhed  with  difficulty  from  the  fpaf- 
modic  afiedtion.  In  both  there  is  a  violent 
pain  of  the  difeafed  part,  and  its  fundtion  is  ma¬ 
terially  impaired.  Great  anxiety  too,  a  pulfe 
more  frequent  than  natural,  and  feveral  other 
fymptoms  of  a  fever,  will  be  often  attendant 
on  fpafm,  as  well  as  confcant  in  inflammation. 
But  though  the  diftindtion  is  in  fome  inftances 
nice  and  intricate,  efpecially  at  the  firft  attack 
of  an  internal  organ,  yet  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  thofe  anomalous  fpecies  of  gout  is 
diametrically  oppofite.  For  in  cafes  where 
violent  fpafm  occurs  without  inflammation, 
throng  ftimulants  are  often  indicated,  as  well  to 
preferve  life  as  to  remove  a  dangerous  excefs 
of  pain.  Stimulating  aromatics,  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  falts,  wine  or  even  fpirits  may  be  requi- 
*  H  h  red. 

retroceding  gout  is  where  an  interna]  part  is  affected,  when 
the  inflammation  has  been  previoufly  fixt  on  a n  extreme 

part. 
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red*.  But  thofe  remedies,  if  imprudently  prer 
fcribed  in  the  local  inflammation  of  an  internal 
organ,  are  pofTefTed  of  a  ftimulus  capable  of 
producing  the  mofb  unhappy  effeds.  In  fuch 
cafes,  evacuations,  particularly  by  bleeding,  are 
neceffary  to  the  cure  -j-  •,  tho’,  where  debility  and 
fpafm  without  inflammation  conftitute  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  difeafe,  they  are  often  highly 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal.  But  if  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  thofe  fpeeies  of  the  gout,  when  diftind* 
be  fo  extremely  difficult ;  how  much  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  of  treating  them  when 
they  are  complicated  together  ?  —  I  would  fur¬ 
ther  mention  the  abufe  of  ilimulants,  whether 
refrigerant,  fedative,  antifpafmodic,  rubefaci¬ 
ent  or  cauftic,  as  topically  applied  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  gout  to  the  affeded  part.  They  have  all 
been  ufed  in  this  cafe,  and  fome times  with  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  they  have  often  been  productive  of 
internal  affedions,  attended  with  the  moft 
alarming  fymptoms.  Not  only  the  flronger 
ilimulants  have  caufed  fuch  unhappy  effeds, 
but,  as  was  before  hinted,  the  fldmulus  even 
of  the  topical  application  of  warm  water. 


*  Gregory’s  Elem.  of  the  Practice,  §.  404, 
t  Ibid.  §.  404. 
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It  remains  to  fay  a  few  words  on  the 
abufe  of  ftimulants  in  the  Apoplexy,  the  Palfy, 
Convulfions,  Epilepfy,  and  in  Weakneffes 
of  the  ftomach,  Hypochondriac  Affediions,  Hy- 
lleric  Fits  and  fome  other  chronic  Complaints. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  apoplexy  may 
arife  from  a  collapfe  of  the  nervous  lyftem,  or 
from  a  ferous  hydropic  effufion,  or  an  efFufion 
of  blood  from  the  vefiels  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes.  In  the  two  firft  cafes,  ftimu¬ 
lants  may  be  fafely  admitted.  In  the  laid, 
they  cannot  be  employed  without  the  greateft 
danger  ^  for  they  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood  and  increafe  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
The  indifcriminate  ufe  of  (Emulating  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  noftrils  in  the  apopledtic  fit,  ought 
to  be  oppofed  and  exploded.  Even  the  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn  is  capable  of  exciting  a  very  pernici¬ 
ous  effedt.  What  indeed  can  be  more  abfurd, 
than  to  (Emulate  the  olfadtory  nerves  and  to 
increafe  that  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain 
which  is  already  fo  morbidly  great  as  nearly  to 
have  put  a  final  period  to  life?-— In  the  palfy 
too,  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  the  fangui- 
neous  apoplexy,  or  induced  by  a  fimilar  though 
a  (lighter  caufe,  the  pradEce  of  adminiftering 

H  h  2  fti- 
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ftimulants  is  unwarrantable  and  unfuccefsfuk 
But  when  palfy  arifes  from  ferotis  effufion 
unconnedted  with  plethora,  or  fub fills  from 
mere  debility  and  a  diminution  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  energy,  the  negledl  of  ftimulants  may 
juftiy  be  deemed  an  abufe  of  medicine.  —  The 
fame  obfervations  maybe  applied  to  epileptic  and 
Convulfive  difeafes,  where  the  abufe  of  ftimulants 
is  equally  as  frequent  and  abfurd.  For  when 
general  plethora  is  attendant,  or  when  there  is  a 
topical  turgefcence  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain 
accompanied  with  debility  of  the  general  fyf- 
tem,  the  ufe  of  ftimulants  is  highly  dangerous 
and  improper. — In  weakneftes  of  the  ftomach, 
hypochondriac  affections,  hyfteric  fits  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  chronic  complaints  in  which  debi¬ 
lity  for  the  moil  part  prevails,  ftimulants  may 
commonly  be  prefcribed  with  fafety  and  advan¬ 
tage.  .  But  if  in  any  of  thofe  diforders  plethora 
ftiould  be  prefent,  (which  is  no  unfrequent  oc¬ 
currence)  they  are  capable  of  giving  a  dangerous 
irritation  both  to  the  nervous  and  vafcular 
fyftem. 

With  regard  to  the  general  abufe  of  fuch 
ftimulating  remedies,  one  remark  may  be 
made,  that,  whenever  they  are  indicated,  the 
ufe  of  them  ftiould  not  be  continued  too  long 

toge- 
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together,  but  cautioufly  interrupted  by  frequent 
inter  millions.  The  obfervance  of  this  rule  is 
highly  important  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diforders.  For  if  ffimulants  be  too  long  em¬ 
ployed  without  mtermiffion,  they  will  not  only 
lofe  their  efficacy  when  prefcribed  in  a  common 
dofe,  but,  by  constantly  fupporting  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  excitement,  tend  powerfully  to  wear  out  the 
tone  of  the  fyftem,  and  to  augment  that  very 
weaknefs,  which  the  prudent  ufe  of  them  would 
paoil  undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  remove. 

V.  We  ffiall  confider  next  the  abufe  of  Mer¬ 
cury  in  Cutaneous  and  V enereal  Difeafes  •,  tho* 
the  obfervations  here  made  will  be  particularly 
applicable  to  the  latter.  Mercury  is  a  powerful 
ftimulant  to  the  human  body.  We  are  fcarcely 
poffefTed  of  another,  whole  adtion  is  equally 
univerfal.  It  can  be  made  to  operate  as  emetic, 
purgative,  diuretic,  or  fudorific.  It  is  found 
alio  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  adt  on  the 
falivary  glands  and  to  increafe  their  fecretion. 
Pradtitioners  have  attempted  differently  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  fact  on  chymical  or  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  upon  the  whole  with  very  little 
fuccefs.  Several  of  their  theories  indeed  feem 
ingenious,  but  none  of  them  are  ftamped  with 
the  lading  impreffion  of  truth. 


Mer- 
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Mercury  is  a  remedy  of  the  greateft  utility. 
The  abufe  of  it  therefore  is  a  fubjedt  of  impor¬ 
tance.  A  great  part  of  mankind  in  the  prefent 
ao-e  owe  their  lives  to  its  virtue.  Yet  it  feems 

o 

very  paradoxical  to  affirm,  (though  the  fadt  is 
ftridlly  true)  that  confidering  the  late  period  at 
which  mercury  began  to  be  in  general  ufe,  no 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  fubftance  in  the 
world  has  made  greater  deftrudtion  of  human 
health  *.  For  though  we  have  a  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  that  contributes  largely  to  deftroy  num¬ 
bers  of  the  bell  conflitutions  in  this  ifland,  we 
have  alfo  a  Mercurial  Difeafe,  which,  in  dole 
alliance  with  the  former,  makes  its  attack  along 
with  it,  and  indeed  with  lamentable  fuccefs.  It 
is  not  meant  to  inculcate  that  mercury,  as  fome 
have  imagined,  leaves  any  peculiar  taint  in  the 
blood  •,  but  that,  as  a  ftimulant  and  an  evacu- 
ant,  it  has,  efpecially  when  imprudently  em¬ 
ployed,  a  powerful  effedt  in  reducing  the  vigor 
of  conflitutions,  however  ftrongly  founded  in 
refpedt  to  the  original  ftamina  of  life.  Chronic 
Weaknefs  is  the  mercurial  difeafe  which  is  here 
alluded  to ;  a  difeafe  very  frequent  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  age. 

Nu- 


*  Duncan’s  Obfervations  on  Mercury,  p.  2. 
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Numerous  indeed  are  the  fources  of  the  abufe 
of  mercury.  It  is  often  employed  without  ne- 
ceffity.  When  neceffary,  the  ufe  of  it  is  fome- 
times  abfurdly  continued  too  long,  and  fome- 
times  injudicioufly  intermitted  before  a  perfed 
cure  be  obtained.  In  this  lafl  inflance,  the  pa¬ 
tient  after  a  fhort  time  finds  his  difeafe  return¬ 
ing  upon  him.  The  partial  cure  before  made 
is  entirely  loft  by  the  intermiffion  of  the  re¬ 
medy.  Its  effeds  remain  only  as  denoting  an 
injury  done  to  the  conflitution.  The  patient 
therefore  is  again  put  on  another  mercurial 
courfe,  as  defedive  perhaps  as  the  former.  By 
this  means  the  tone  of  the  whole  fyflem  is  molt 
unhappily  deflroyed,  but  efpecially  the  tone  of 
the  flomach  and  bowels.  The  relaxation  and 
irritability  of  thofe  organs  is  often  fo  great* 
that  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  mercury  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  fyflem,  excites  purging  and 
runs  off  by  the  alimentary  canal.  This  acci¬ 
dent  embarrafles  and  retards  the  cure,  befides 
rendering  it  uncertain.  It  is  particularly  liable 
to  occur  when  the  bufy  praditioner  has  fre¬ 
quent  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of  adive  purgatives, 
which  in  this  difeafe  are  not  in  general  neceffary 
to  the  cure,  though  often  employed  and  great¬ 
ly  abufecl. 
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In  other  cafes,  we  find  that,  inftead  of  the 
rhilder  preparations  of  mercury,  the  moil  acrid 
ones  are  choferi,  when  even  the  condition  of 
the  patient  evidently  contraindicated  their  ufe. 
I  am  a  fcrong  advocate  in  favor  of  the  mercu¬ 
rial  undlion,  which,  properly  managed,  is  found 
to  be  one  of  the  fafefr  medicines  for  curing  the 
venereal  diforcler  *.  It  may  with  propriety  be 
fometimes  aided,  efpecially  in  robuft  conftitu- 
tions,  by  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury,  fimply 
divided  by  trituration  -f .  It  is  objected  againit 
thofe  two  forms  of  uling  mercury,  that  a  fali- 
vation  is  more  apt  to  occur  than  when  the  acrid 
preparations  are  given.  But  this  inconveni¬ 
ence  may  be  avoided  by  a  cautious  ufe  of  the 
medicine  and  a  flow  introduction  of  it  into  the 
fyftem. — Gf  the  acrid  preparations,  the  calcined 
mercury,  calomel  J  and  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate,  are  the  moft  frequently  employed.  The 
two  firft  are  very  certain  in  their  effects  j  the 

laft 

*  Fordyce’s  E!em.  of  Pra&ice,  p.  361,  364.  The  Unc¬ 
tion  is  generally  employed  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital ;  and 
Dr.  Huck  obferved  to  me,  that  he  found  it  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful  and  efficacious  preparations  of  Mercury. 

f  Obfer.  on  Mercury,  p.  128. 

%  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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laft,  when  fuccefsful,  operates  more  quickly  in 
performing  a  cure,  but  is  leis  to  be  depended 
upon  *. — Mercury  taken  by  the  mouth  is  morf 
&pt  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  which,  in  the  treatment  of  this  as  well 
as  of  every  other  diforder,  Ihould  always  be 
confidered  as  a  moil  ferious  objed  of  attention  f. 
From  miflaken  notions  in  this  particular  arife 
all  thofe  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  and  weaknefs 
of  the  alimentary  tube,  which  I  have  had  but 
too  frequent  occafion  to  mention. 

’  *  .  x  i 

It  was  formerly  thought  neceflary  to  excite  a 
falivation  in  order  to  perfed  the  cure  of  the  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafe.  This  error  was  as  pernicious  as 
univerfal.  We  now  indeed  know  a  different  and 
a  better  mode  of  pradice,  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  fome,  who,  as  they  have 
little  notion  of  preferring  a  conilitution  while 
they  are  curing  a  difeafe,  falivate  the  patient 
without  neceflity.  This  antiquated  pradice  is 
at  prefent  favored  only  by  a  few,  who  are 
perhaps  rafh  by  nature,  or  whom  age  has  ren¬ 
dered  obftinate  and  deaf  to  every  improvement 

y 

in  their  art. 

I  i 

*  Fordyce's  Elem.  of  Pradice,  p.  362. 

f  Obferv.  on  Merc.  p.  126. 
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It  is  enough  to  accumulate  in  the  fydem  as 
much  mercury  as  will  give  the  fenfation  of  an 
unufual  tade  in  the  mouth,  or  (lightly  affedt 
with  forenefs  the  gums  or  falivary  glands. 
This  is  a  fuflicient  criterion  in  mod  cafes  of  its 
fuccefsful  operation.  The  pradlitioner  (hould 
even  be  cautious  not  to  create  too  great  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  mouth,  as  it  gives  pain  and 
proves  very  difagreeable  to  the  patient  without 
facilitating  the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  only 
requifite  to  excite  a  falivation  in  thofe  cafes, 
where  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  mercury  cannot 
be  introduced  into  the  body  without  that  in¬ 
convenience.  In  other  cafes,  it  retards  the 
cure,  and  caufes  a  needlefs  wade  of  fluids  *. 
We  ought  to  begirt  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  gradually  to  increafe  the 
dofe,  till  we  have  accumulated  in  the  con- 
flitution  as  much  of  the  medicine  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  bear  eafily  without  falivation.  In 
proportion  to  the  larger  quantity  of  mercu¬ 
ry  which  can  be  retained  in  the  fyAem  with¬ 
out  parting  off  by  the  intedines  or  falivary 
glands,  the  diforder,  if  other  circumdances  are 
equal,  will  be  removed  in  a  (horter  time,  and 
with  greater  eafe.  A  courfe  of  mercury  con¬ 
tinued 

i 

#  Obferv.  on  Merc.  p.  51. 
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tinued  about  four  or  five  weeks,  exclufive  of 
two  or  three  of  the  firft  days,  and  without  any 
confiderable  interruption,  will  in  a  recent  cafe 
be  generally  found  fufficient  to  make  a  perfect 
cure.  If  the  complaint  be  of  a  long  Hand¬ 
ing,  a  more  continued  ufe  of  the  remedy 
may  be  found  requifite  completely  to  deftroy 
the  contagion.  It  is  not  neceifary  in  general 
to  confine  the  patient  to  his  chamber,  nor 
even  to  prevent  him  from  going  abroad  and 
having  the  benefit  of  moderate  exercife  *f 
Nor  is  it  proper  to  excite  fweating  by  the 
addition  of  the  ftimulus  of  heat  to  that  of 
mercury.  All  the  ill  effects  of  heat  and  fu- 
dorifics,  which  have  been  before  enumerated, 
will  follow  from  this  abufe.  We  ought,  how* 
ever,  during  the  operation  of  mercury  to  avoid 
any  unufual  application  of  cold  ;  becaufe  it 
is  apt  to  determine  the  blood  from  the  fur- 
face,  and  to  occafion  a  diarrhea  or  fpitting. 
But  it  is  prudent  to  maintain  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  fo  as  gently  to  favor  infen- 
fible  perfpiration  without  injuring  the  confth 
tution  f. 

VI.  We 


*  Obferv.  on  Merc.  p.  174.  f  Ibid.  p.  171,  172. 
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VI.  We  come  now  to  the  Abufe  and  Negleft 
of  Exercife,  which  is  the  laft  ftimulant  I  fhall 
take  occafion  to  mention.  But  though  it  be 
a  ftimulant,  it  is  widely  different  from  every 
other  ftimulant  in  its  effe&s  on  the  human 
body,  whether  we  confider  thofe  effects  as  pro- 
duced  on  the  ftmple  folids,  the  moving  powers, 

i 

the  motion  or  quality  of  the  fluids. 

Exercife  increafes  the  flexibility  of  animal 
fibres  •,  for  flexibility  in  all  bodies  is  increafed 
by  flexion.  It  gives  greater  firmnefs  to  the 
folid  matter  of  the  body.  The  nutritious  fluid, 
as  applied  for  the  purpofe  of  nutrition,  will,  in 
confequence  of  its  thinner  parts  being  feparated 
by  mufcular  motion,  become  neceffarily  more 
condenfed.  Exercife,  by  increafing  the  atftion 
of  the  folids  upon  the  fluids,  tends  powerfully 
to  give  fuch  condenfation  to  the  body.  The 
cellular  membrane,  a  fubftance  of  fo  nice  a 
texture,  but  of  fuch  immenfe  extent  and 
importance  in  the  human  oeconomy,  will 
doubtlefs  be  rendered  much  firmer  by  muf¬ 
cular  motion  ' The  tone  and  vigor  of  the 

moving  fibres  are  increafed  by  exercife.  The 
nervous  energy  becomes  greater.  Habit  is 

power- 

f  Cullen’s  Infl.  of  Med.  §  2 3. 
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powerful  in  giving  ftrength  and  facility  of  mo¬ 
tion*. — The  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  action  of  the  mufcles  and  the 
preffure  made  on  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  is 
evidently  accelerated ;  and  along  with  the  cir¬ 
culation,  the  motion  of  the  lymph  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  fyitem.  But  the  effect  of  this  preffure 
is  moft  evident  on  thofe  veins  which  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  valves  f.  It  quickens  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  its  return  to  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart ;  and  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  jn 
its  paffage  through  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal 
veffels  into  the  fubclavian  vein,  in  order  to  be 
intimately  mixed  with  the  blood  and  perfectly 
affimiiated  to  its  nature.  The  contractions  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  neceffarily  become  ftronger 
gnd  more  frequent,  which,  with  the  cqnfequent 
jncreafed  force  of  refpiration,  accelerate  alfo 
the  pulmonary  circulation.  This  greater  im¬ 
petus  of  the  blood  through  the  whole  fyftem 
caufes  moft  effectually  a  determination  to  the 
furface,  and  produces  a  free  falutary  difcharge 

of 

#  Inft.  of  Medicine,  §  114.  t(  Within  certain  bounds, 
with  refpeft  to  force,  frequency  and  duration,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  mufcles,  by  being  repeated,  is  performed  with  more 
facility  and  force.3® 

j. 

f  Haller’s  Prims?  Lineae,  §  63. 
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of  the  perfpirable  matter.  —  By  exercife  too, 
deep  is  procured,  the  appetite  is  increafed,  the 
tone  of  the  ftornach  is  preferred,  and  digeftion 
admirably  promoted.  The  blood  is  determined 
from  the  internal  vifcera  of  the  brealt  and  abdo¬ 
men,  which  tends  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  remove 
any  obltruCtion  and  unnatural  enlargement  of 
thofe  organs. — The  generating  powers  of  heat 
aCting  more  vigorouily  in  confequence  of  muff 
cular  motion,  increafe  the  native  heat  of  the 
body.  This  effeCt  of  exercife  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  dependent  on  the  greater  vigor  of 
the  circulation  and  elafticity  of  the  folids.— -Ex¬ 
ercife  too  is  powerful  in  obviating  the  plethoric 
fulnefs  of  the  fyftem,  and  preventing  the  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences  which  arife  from  excefs  of 
blood.  For  plethora  is  an  unnatural  load  to 
the  body,  which  tends  conftantly  to  exhauft 
and  deftroy  it.  The  abforption  of  the  animal 
oil  is  confiderably  promoted,  and  corpulency 
and  fatnefs  effectually  prevented.  A  ftate  of 
great  corpulency  is  very  unfavorable  to  health. 
There  is  fcarce  any  other  ft^te  which  difpofes 
the  conflitution  to  be  more  frequently  or  more 
feverely  afflicted  with  difeafes  *. 

Thefe 

*  Cullen’s  Le&ures  on  thelnft.  of  Medicine.— Vid.  Gaub. 
Inft.  Pathol.  §  502,  503,  504,  505,  506,  507,  508. 
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Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  principal  falutary  ef- 

..  >  \  i 

fedls  of  moderate  exercife  on  the  human  cori- 
ftitution. —  Walking  is  admirably  fitted  for 
producing  every  beneficial  change  in  the  oeco- 
iiomy  whiclv  has  been  enumerated.  It  is  a 
natural  arid  wholefome  exercife  -f. — But  where 
the  conftitution  is  fo  much  debilitated  as  to  be 
unable  to  bear  walking  without  too  great  fa¬ 
tigue,  or  where  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  difeafe 
renders  it  lefs  proper,  failing  or  travelling  in 
a  carriage  may  often  be  fubftituted  in  its  place 
with  advantage.  Thefe  exercifes  are  well 
adapted  to  cafes  of  great  weaknefs.  They 
evidently  create  appetite,  accelerate  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  determine  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  promote  perfpiration.  But  where  the 
fyftem  is  vigorous,  they  are  generally  found, 
when  ufed  as  a  remedy,  to  be  infufficient  either 
for  reftoring  or  preferving  health.  Exercife 
in  a  phaeton,  or  in  any  other  carriage  where 
the  patient  drives  himfelf,  is,  in  all  com¬ 
plaints  in  which  the  mind  is  deje6ted  and  ap- 
prehenfive,  particularly  proper,  becaufe  the 
attention  is  fomewhat  engaged*  and  there  is 

lefs 

f  Walking  determines  the  blood  in  particular  to  the  lower 
extremities,  which  in  feme  difeafes  is  productive  of  falutary 
confequences. 
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lefs  opportunity  of  making  the  malady  the 
fubjed  of  meditation. — Exercife  on  horfeback, 
which  is  accompanied  with  confiderable  muf- 
cular  motion,  is  extremely  beneficial,  and,  where 
it  can  be  ufed,  far  fuperior  to  the  two  laft 
mentioned  fpecies,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
vigror  to  the  conftitution.  It  is  well  fitted 
both  for  the  prefervation  of  health  and  for 
the  removal  of  many  chronic  diforders,  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  that  are  attended  with  a  general 
weaknefs  of  the  body  and  the  hypocondriac 
affection.  For  the  patient,  from  his  dejedion 
of  fpirits,  is  apt  in  thefe  complaints  to  fail  into 
a  ftate  of  inadivity,  which  is  the  moft  cer¬ 
tain  method  of  continuing  and  increafing  them. 
But  the  good  effeds  of  every  different  kind 
of  exercife  are  in  all  cafes  the  moft  evident, 
when  the  exercife  is  purfued  with  alacrity  and 
pleafure.  It  is  a  happy  circumftance  in  life, 
that  exercife  is  often  neceffary  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  bufinefs,  in  which  it  nearly  concerns 
us  to  be  adive.  Thofe  exercifes,  whether 
attendant  on  bufinefs  or  amufement,  are  the 
moil  falu^ary,  which  are  moderate  but  fuffi- 
ciently  continued  ;  and  during  the  courfe  of 
which,  the  perfon  is  in  natural  wholefome 
poftures  and  breathes  a  cool  pure  air.  When 
a  patient*,  of  a  weak  conftitution,  has  been  ac- 

cuftomed 
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cuftomed  for  feme  time  to  gentle  exeixifes,  he 
ihould,  as  he  gains  ftrength,  proceed  gradually 
to  make  ufe  of  thofe  in  which  greater  mufcular 
motion  is  required  *.  From  the  negleCt  of  this 
caution,  many  continue  in  a  ftate  of  v/eaknefs, 
which,  without  much  difficulty,  might  at  flrft 
have  been  eafily  removed  -J-.  Numbers,  con- 
feious  of  a  fenfe  of  debility,  refrain  imprudently 
from  thofe  exercifes,  which  would  tend  moil 
fuccefsfully  to  reftore  them  to  a  ftate  of  health. 

At  the  fame  time  it  well  deferves  remark, 
that  excefs  of  mufcular  motion  is  very  pernici¬ 
ous  to  the  conftitution.  The  laborious  part  of 
mankind  are  very  apt  to  run  into  this  error,  either 
from  their  imprudence,  or  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupations.  Exceffive  labor  debili¬ 
tates  and  exhaufts  the  lyftem.  In  confequence 
of  the  rarefaction  and  increafed  force  of  the 
fluids,  it  is  capable  of  inducing  (efpecially  if 
any  part  of  the  body  be  weaker  than  natural) 

K  k  extra- 


*  Vid.  Boerhaave’s  Aphor.  28  ;  and  Van  Swieten’s  Com. 

f  When  a  perfon  firft  begins  to  ufe  exercife,  he  finds  him- 
felf  fometimes  fatigued  and  difordered  ;  but  by  persevering 
in  the  ufe  of  it,  fuch  effects  foon  difappear  as  the  conftkution 
jrecovers  its  ftrength  and  tone.  . 
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extravafation  of  blood,  inflammation,  rupture  of 
veflels,  hemorrhages  and  numberlefs  other  com¬ 
plaints.  It  excites  an  unnatural  degree  of  heat, 
and  caufes  an  evacuation  of  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluids,  particularly  of  the  ferous 
kind.  It  vitiates  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  blood,  and  greatly  difturbs  the  different 
fecretions.  The  fat  is  quickly  ablbrbed  and 
expelled  from  the  body,  which  therefore  ap¬ 
pears  emaciated.  The  nutritious  fluid  is  too 
much  waited,  and  not  properly  applied  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  Ample  folids.  Hence  a  defeat 
in  the  procefs  of  nutrition. — Excefs  of  mui'cu- 
lar  motion  is  alfo  very  apt  to  give  a  morbid  ri¬ 
gidity  to  the  animal  Abres,  and  to  bring  on 
prematurely  the  effects  of  old  age.  It  is  indeed 
an  oblervation  well  founded  in  fa6t,  that  people 
who  ufe  hard  labor,  efpecially  in  their  youth, 
Aiorten  confiderably  their  days,  and  end  them 
at  a  period  of  time,  which,  with  moderate  labor, 
they  might  in  all  probability  have  long  furvi- 
ved  in  health  *. 

But  that  error  from  the  excefs  of  mufcular 
motion  is  frequently  the  effebt  of  neceflity  or 
ignorance.  The  error  of  condubt  is  not  lefs  in¬ 
jurious 

#  Yid.  Gaub.  Inft.  Pathol,  §  509,  510,  511,  512* 
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jurious  to  health,  which  arifes  from  the  negledt 
of  that  falutary  degree  of  exercife  or  gentle  la¬ 
bor,  which  the  laws  of  the  human  ceconomy 
have  rendered  indifpenfable  for  preferving  it  in 
a  Hate  of  vigor.  An  undoubted  fadt  it  is,  that, 
from  the  negledt  of  exercife,  the  tone  and 
Strength  of  the  whole  machine  is  destroyed 
and  a  morbid  irritability  is  induced,  with  all 
the  unhappy  train  of  fymptoms  which  accom¬ 
pany  chronic  weaknefs.  The  tone  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  is  particularly  injured,  the 
appetite  is  impaired,  and  the  proper  fecretion 
of  the  bile  and  other  digelbive  fluids  is  impe¬ 
ded.  From  this  caufe  arife  various  diforders 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  with  a  defect  of 
nutrition.  The  folids  become  weak  and  relax¬ 
ed.  The  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  grow  languid  and 
imperfedt.  The  fecretions  and  excretions  are 
diminished.  Plethora  and  corpulency  fome- 
times  occur,  which  are  not  unfrequently  follow¬ 
ed  with  a  diminution  of  the  nervous  energy,  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  body,  and  an  unhap¬ 
py  train  of  confequent  affedtions.  Of  all  the 
glandular  bodies,  the  liver  and  fpleen  are  the 
mod  fubjedt  to  obftrudtions  from  the  negledt  of 
inufcular  motion.  In  a  word,  the  want  of  exep- 

K  k  2  cife 
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cife  is  followed  with  the  reverfe  of  all  thofe  fa- 
lutary  effe&s,  which  are  fo  juftly  afcribed  to 
moderate  exercife  *.  Hence  men  often  render 

them- 

*  Haud  laetior  eft  illorum  fanitas,  qui  in  oppofito  errore  ver- 
fantur.  Nimia  quies  &  potentias  motrices,  &,  quae  movendae 
funt,  partes  in  torporem  conjicit.  Vis  mufculofa  defuetiH 
dine  contradtionis',  congefto  pingui,  ianguore  inftuxus  vita- 
lis,  minuitur,  fuffocatur;  articuli,  rigefcentibus  per  otium 
ligamentis,'  axungia  coeunte  (222),  aptitudinem  ad  motum 
amittunt;  antagoniftae  magis  renituntur.  Ita  negledlus  ani* 
mails  motus  demum  impotentiam  parit. 

Plus  tamen  damni  et  humorum  circuitus  ob  hanc  caufam 
patitur ;  ut  qui  folis  commiflus  vitae  viribus,  cxtraneis  defti- 
tutus  fuppetiis,  (507)  per  vafcula  minora  primum,  dein  per 
univerfum  fyftema  languefcit:  Unde  humorum  ftagnatio,  ac- 
cumulatio,  invifcatio,  caloris  nativi  imminutio,  fecretionum 
ac  excretionum  impedimenta,  &  quae  ex  his  oriuntur,  mala 
quam  plurima.  Ex  hoc  fonte  igitur  polychymia  (385),  ple¬ 
thora  (387,  obefitas  (394),  profluunt,  quae  farcinis  corpus 
gravant  firmarum  partium  mole  ac  vi  majoribus.  Plenitudi- 
ni  cito  fuccedit  cacochymia  iners,  glutinofa  (283),  aquofa 
(287),  frigida,  univerfum  corpus  inundans,  qua  laxum,  molle, 
flexile  (160,  162),  folidis  inducitur,  vis  vitalis  torpet  (196, 
198),  vigor  nerveqs  perit,  colluvies  ferofa,  leucophlegmatia, 
hydrops  varius,  pigritia  ad  motus,  fenfuum  hebetatio, 
ccva,\<j%ai<x,  omnium  fundtionum  fuffocatio  tandem  nafcitur, 

Prse  ceteris  pcftime  afticiuntur,  quae  abdomine  continentur, 
organa  primae  digeftionis ;  maxime  fi  etiam  prono  corpore 
fedenti  comprimantur,  atque  alimenti  copia  &  qualitas  haud 
refpondeat  vitae  defidL  Namque  refpiratione  vegeta,  motu 

externoy 
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themfelves  unfit  for  truly  enjoying  thofe  plea- 
fures  of  life,  by  which  the  Author  of  nature  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  their  happinefs,  and  to  excite 
them  to  induftry  and  activity.  They  alfo  make 
themfelves  difqualified  to  a£t  vigorously  and 
fuccefsfully  in  their  refpedtive  ftations  of  life, 
in  which  it  was  even  their  duty  to  have  been 
more  prudently  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of 
their  health.  They  not  only  injure  themfelves, 
but  unhappily  entail  on  their  pofterity  the  fad 
effe&s  of  their  indolence.  But  if  men  will  not 
be  adtive  to  preferve  their  own  health  and  do 


externo,  fuccuflione,  non  adjuta  in  opere  fuo  tardant,  ali- 
mentum  imperfe&e  coquunt,  lente  propellunt,  mora  Jongi- 
ore  corrumpi  finunt,  utile  haud  Tatis  emulgent,  nec  depurant, 
feces  accumulant:  Unde  omne  genus  vitiorum  chyli  (323  ad 
332),  ru&us,  flatus,  fpafmus,  anxietas,  alvus  tarda  &  lumens* 
anorexia,  univerfe  officinae  infirmatio,  menftruorum  inertia, 
degeneratio  varia,  mefenterii  vafculorum  obftru&io,  aliaque 
innumera  mala  nafcuntur.  Ingens  prasterea  fuccorum  mul¬ 
titude,  qua  vifeera  ilia  perfunduntur,  folis  e©rum  viribus* 
extranea  ope  deftitutis,  haud  fatis  promoveri  potefh  languet 
ergo  circuitus ;  fit  humorum  congeftio,  ftagnatio;  fanguis 
tarde  redux,  rarius  pulmonum  aere  animatus,  nec  vigore  cor¬ 
dis  incitatus,  in  vappam  abit,  infarcit  venae  portarum  fy Ae¬ 
tna,  fplenem,  hepar,  cetera.  Nec  mirum  adeo  bilem  deni- 
que  vitiari,  (372)  cacochymiam,  fcorbutum,  cachexiam,  i de¬ 
rum,  hydropem,  malum  hypochondriacum,  &  alios  id  genus 
morbos  inde  produci.  Gaub.  Pathol,  Inflit.  §513}  514, 
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juilice  to  themfelves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  by  re^ 
mim  ing  them  of  the  injuries  done  to  their 
poftenty.  The  negledt  of  exercife  is  particu¬ 
larly  hurtful  to  children  *  in  confequence  of 
which  the  tone  and  vigor  of  their  conflitutions 
is  often  miferably  deftroyed,  Often  too  women 
at  the  moil  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  from 
certain  erroneous  notions  which  they  have  igno¬ 
rantly  embraced,  injure  materially  their  health 
by  leading  too  fedentary  a  life.  By  this  means 
they  render  that  weaknefs  real  and  great,  which 
before  was  in  fad:  much  lefs  than  it  appeared 
to  the  patient  through  the  deceitful  medium  of 
the  imagination. 

The  exercife  of  the  mind  ought  not  to  be 
negleded.  From  want  of  culture,  the  mind 
lofes  its  tone  and  energy.  By  exercife,  it  be¬ 
comes  ftronger,  more  adive  and  clearer  in  its 
lodgments.  The  moderate  ufe  of  our  mental 
faculties  not  only  heightens  their  own  powers, 
but  has  alfb  a  very  falutary  effed  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  It  ftimulates,  invigorates,  gives 
appetite,  promotes  perfpiration,  and  facilitates 
the  performance  of  different  fundions  of  the 
ceconomy.  But  violent  mental  exertion,  on  the 
contrary,  is  very  detrimental  to  health. 


We 
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We  may  therefore  conclude  with  obferving, 
that  the  fixt  laws  of  Nature  cannot  be  violated 
with  fafety.  She  has  fo  framed  our  conditu- 
tions,  as  abfolutely  to  forbid  us  to  be  inactive* 
If  we  dare  refufe  to  comply  with  her  injunctions, 
\ve  fhall  certainly  infliCt  the  fevered:  punilhment 
on  ourfelves.  If  we  widi  for  a  perfeCt  date 
of  eafe,  we  ignorantly  widi  for  a  perfedt  date 
of  infipidity  or  unhappinefs.  That  man  pur- 
fues  at  lead  one  fair  means  of  enjoying  the  blef* 
fings  of  life,  who  improves  the  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  preferves  them  in  vigor, 
by  a  moderate  exercife  of  both  *. 

•i ' 

•  /-  >  • 

*  Fordyce’s  Elem.  of  Prafiice,  p.  123. 
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SEDATIVES. 


SEdatives  are  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to 
diminifh  the  animal  energy,  and  confe- 
quently  the  adtion  of  mufcular  fibres*.  They 
conftitute  a  clafs  of  very  powerful  remedies, 
the  abufe  of  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
moft  pernicious  effedts.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  a 
cautious  attention  to  the  mode  of  their  opera¬ 
tion,  and  to  thofe  conditions  of  the  fyftem 
which  require  or  contraindicate  their  ufe. 
Many  of  the  remedies,  which  have  been  before 
treated  of,  are  truly  fedative  in  their  effedts, 
but  the  confideration  of  the  abufe  of  thofe  fhall 
not  be  here  refumed.  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  the 
abufe  of  fuch  remedies  only  as  are  more  parti- 

L  1  cularly 

*  “The  means  of  diminifhing  the  mobility  and  vigor  of 
mufcular  fibres  are  called  fedative  powers.”  Cull.  Xnft.  of 
Med.  p.  64. — —  Elem.  of  Therapeutics,  p.  265. 
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cularly  comprehended  under  the  term  Sedative. 
Nor  even  with  this  limitation  fhall  we  find  that 
word  correctly  applied.  There  are  very  few, 
if  any  fubftances,  whofe  aft  ion  is  purely  feda- 
tive.  —  Previous  to  their  fedative  operation, 
feveral  individuals  of  this  clafs  have  frequent¬ 
ly  a  ftimulant  effect  on  the  fyftem  •,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  are  apt  to  increafe  the 
a6tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Wine,  fpi- 
rits,  opium,  &c.  are  evidently  poftefled  of  this 
power.  They  are  capable  of  exhilarating  the 
mind,  of  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
of  promoting  the  cutaneous  excretion,  and  in- 
creaffng  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids.  After  their  ftimulant  effedb, 
thefe  remedies,  if  given  in  a  fuflicient  dofe,  ope¬ 
rate  as  fedative.  Their  fedative  power  difco- 
vers  itfelf  by  weakening  the  addon  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  and  confequently  of  the  heart  and 
mufcular  fibres  in  general.  During  their  ope¬ 
ration,  the  fenflbility  of  the  nerves  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  but  particularly  of  thofe  that  are  diftri- 
buted  on  the  part  to  which  the  fedative  is  ap¬ 
plied.  A  general  fenfe  of  heavinefs  and  debi¬ 
lity  is  at  length  brought  on,  and  is  frequently 
followed  by  Deep  *.  If  the  dofe  be  large  enough, 

the' 


#  Such  is  the  efFoft  of  powerful  fedatives. 
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the  lleep  induced  will  terminate  in  lethargy  and 
death  *. 

The  combination  of  fuch  oppofite  powers 
has  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  afcertain 
with  corre6lnefs  the  proper  ufe  and  real  effects 
of  thefe  remedies.  From  this  caufe  a  great 

V.O 

diverfity  of  opinions  has  arifen,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  general  theory  of  their  addon,  but 
concerning  even  the  propriety  of  their  admini- 
ffration  in  numbers  of  difeafes.  Their  ftimu- 

L  1  2  lant 

*  Lect.  on  the  Mat.  Med.  p.  331,  332.  “  The  eirefts  of 

opium  are  thefe.  Fird  a  frequency  of  pulfe,  after  which  the 
body  is  fenfibly  warmed,  generally  with  a  rednefs  and  fluih- 
ing  of  the  countenance.  While  thefe  effects  proceed,  a  fere- 
nity  of  mind  enfues,  and  a  lively  imagination,  which,  when 
it  occurs,  is  almod  condantly  of  the  chearful  and  pleafura- 
ble  kind.  To  thefe,  in  particular  perfons,  often  fucceed 
chagrin,  irritability  and  irafcibility.  By  the  time  that  thefe 
become  remarkable,  the  fenfes  appear  imperfect,  &c.  The 
imperfeftion  of  the  fenfes  proceeds  to  a  total  want  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  which  ends  in  dupor  and  appearance  of  deep.  Under 
-this,  the  pulfe  is  pretty  conftantly  full  and  frequent,  though 
varying  in  different  perfons.  During  the  deep  a  fweat  takes 
place  while  the  other  fecretions  are  fenfibly  diminifhed.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  perfon  is  awaked,  and  if  no  other  dimulus  takes 
place,  he  is  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs  and  weaknefs. 
Such  is  the  feries  of  phenomena,  which  plainly  points  out  a 
mixture  of  flimulant  and  fedative,’3 
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lant  effects  have  often  palled  unnoticed,  and 
have  been  by  fome  queftioned  or  denied. 

Under  this  clafs  are  comprehended,  not  only 
fedatives  of  a  mild  nature,  but  many  adtive 
narcotic  medicines,  fuch  as  opium,  hemlock, 
henbane,  nightfhade,  &c.  Few  of  thefe  how¬ 
ever  are  in  general  ufe  as  fedatives.  I  fhall 
therefore  confine  myfelf  to  fpeak  only  of  the 
abufe  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Tobacco  and  Opium. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  abufe  of  Tea  and 
Coffee,  which  fhall  be  confidered  together. 
Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  rather  fur- 
prifed  to  find  thofe  two  vegetable  matters,  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed  to  think  perfectly 
harmiefs,  claffed  among  fuch  adlive  poifonous 
remedies.  But  mild  as  they  may  be  thought, 
it  had  been  far  better  for  mankind  if  the  ufe  of 
them  had  never  been  known.  Though  they 
are  poffeffed  of  a  fedative  power,  which  is 
fmall  in  comparifon  with  that  of  many  other 
fubflances ;  yet  in  confequence  of  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  their  ufe,  they  have  proved  upon  the 
whole  far  more  pernicious  in  their  effedts,  than 
many  ifirong  deleterious  fedatives,  the  ufe  of 
which  in  pradtice  has  been  confined  to  a  few 
particular  cafes. 


Tea 
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Tea  and  coffee,  efpecially  when  taken  too 
freely,  are  hurtful  to  the  nervous  fyitem 
They  are  m  fact  found  capable  of  producing 
indigeftion,  acidity,  heartburn,  fpafmodic  pams 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  watchfulnefs,  tremors 
of  the  hands,  feefcdenefs,  irritability  and  dejec¬ 
tion  of  fpirits.  The  heat  of  the  water,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  relaxing  quality,  adds  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  their  ill  effects ;  but  thefe  effects  can¬ 
not  be  juftly  attributed  to  the  warm  water 
alone  f . 

Al- 


*  Percival’s  Effays,  vol.  I.  p.  129.  “Tea,  when  received 
into  the  ftomach,  is  highly  debilitating  and  relaxant,  and 
the  immoderate  ufe  of  it  is  attended  with  the  molt  perni¬ 
cious  effects.” 

“  In  delicate  habits,  coffee  often  occalioris  watchfulnefs,  tre¬ 
mors,  and  many  of  thole  complaints  which  are  denominated 
nervous.  It  has  even  been  fufpedted  of  producing  palfies, 
and  from  my  own  obfervations  I  Ihould  apprehend  not  en¬ 
tirely  without  foundation.  Slare  affirms,  that  he  became 
paralytic  by  the  too  liberal  ufe  of  coffee,  and  that  his  difor- 
der  was  removed  by  abftinence  from  that  liquor.”  Ibid. 
Vol.  II.  p.  128. 

f  Speaking  of  tea  and  coffee,  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that 

The  weakening  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  by  frequent  ufe, 
weakening  the  fyftem  in  confequence,  inducing  tremors  and 
fpafmodic  affedlions,  are  the  effe&s  of  the  tea  itfelf,  though 
in  fome  jneafure  alfo  of  the  warm  water.  This  applies  to  tea 
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Although  on  particular  occafions  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee,  in  confequence  of  their  fedative  power,  be 
found  to  relieve  the  fymptoms  of  head-ach, 
fpafms,  indigeftion,  &c.  yet,  like  fpirits  ren¬ 
dered  habitual,  they  only  palliate  for  a  moment 
thofe  morbid  affedions,  which  they  at  firfl  in¬ 
duce  and  afterwards  continue  to  fupport.  In 
this  effed,  the  adion  of  thefe  vegetables  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  emetics,  purga¬ 
tives,  blood-letting,  &c.  all  v/hich  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  very  cliforders  they  have  occanoned. 

The  general  confent  of  the  moft  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  phyficians  may  be  alleged  in  proof  of 
the  pernicious  fedative  adion  of  tea  *  and  coffee. 

The 

chiefly.  I  have  a  ftomach  very  fenfible,  which  I  have  found 
to  be  hurt  by  tea,  which  I  attributed  to  warm  water ;  but? 
having  ufed  fome  indigenous  plants  with  the  fame  heat  of 
water,  I  found  no  harm  enfue,  and  this  I  have  repeated 
above  fifty  times,-— -Many  others  I  know  who  have  had  the 
fame  experience.  The  fame  effefts  are  not  fo  remarkable  in 
coffee,  but  kill  experience  fhews  them  to  be  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture. ’’  Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  358. 

#  Vid.  PercivaPs  Effays,  Medical  and  Experimental,  voj.  I. 
p.  135.  66  An  ingenious  Phyfician,  who  has  done  me  the 

honour  to  adopt  my  fentiments,  and  to  quote  my  arguments 
againft  the  ufe  of  tea,  in  his  Inaugural  Differtation,  publifh- 
ed  at  Leyden,  1769,  has  confirmed  my  teftimony  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing 
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The  fa£t  indeed  can  hardly  be  difputed.  I  have 
often  been  myfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  ill  effeds 

here 

lowing  experiments.  <£  He  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  a  frog,  about 
three  drachms  of  a  highly  fcented,  and  pellucid  liquor, 
which  exhibited  no  flgns  of  aitringerjcy,  nor  had  any  oil 
floating  on  its  furface,  difiilled  from  half  a  pound  of  fine 
hyfon  tea.  In  twenty  minutes  the  hinder  extremities  of  the 
frog  were  itrongly  affected,  and  continued  fo  four  hours, 
whilft  the  animal  remained  in  a  torpid,  infenfible  Hate  up- 
wards  of  nine  hours,  and  then  recovered  by  degrees  its  for¬ 
mer  vigour.  He  made  the  fame  experiment  with  the  reji¬ 
duum ,  left  after  diilillation,  which  produced  no  feniible  ef- 

fea.” 

“He  applied  to  the  ifchiadic  nerves  of  a  frog,  when  laid 
bare  by  diffe£tion,  and  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  the  fame 
fcented,  difiilled  liquor  mentioned  above.  In  half  an  hour 
the  hinder  extremities  became  totally  paralytic,  and  about 
an  hour  afterwards  the  frog  died.  The  rejiduum ,  after  dif- 
dilation,  was  applied  to  another  frog  under  the  fame  circum- 
Itances,  but  feemed  to  produce  rather  an  afflictive,  and  fii- 
mulating,  than  narcotic  effect.  He  prepared  an  extract 
from  this  rejiduum ,  which  being  diffolved  in  water,  and  ufed 
In  a  fimilar  manner,  had  no  vifible  operation.” 

“  Thefe  experiments  demonftrate,  that  the  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  of  tea  depend  on  its  more  volatile  parts,  which  are  dif- 
fipated  in  a  great  degree  by  long  keeping,  by  halty  dryings 
or  by  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  an  extract.  I  have  feen  and 
tafted  of  fuch  an  extract,  made  in  the  Ealt-Indies,  which 
though  bitter  and  aftringent,  was  by  no  means  unpalatable. 
A  preparation  of  this  kind,  diffolved  in  hot  water,  would  be 
a  good  fubflitute  for  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant.” 
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here  mentioned.  I  have  feen  a  ftrong  infufioit 
of  tea  repeatedly  produce  indigeltion,  tremors, 
and  deje&ion  of  mind,  when  warm  water  has 
had  no  fuch  effect.  In  many  nervous  diforders 
where  the  fyfcem  is  weak  and  irritable,  thefe 
fedatives  are  particularly  injurious.  Though 
there  are  fome  conftitutions  fo  robuft,  as  not 
fenfibly  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  fedative 
quality  ^  yet  the  fame  argument  might  be  al¬ 
leged  with  eoual  ingenuity  in  favor  of  the  ha- 
bitual  ufe  of  opium,  fpirits,  and  many  other 
remedies  pohefTed  undoubtedly  of  noxious 
powers. 

An  unlimited  abufe  of  Tobacco  has  very 
tmiverfally  prevailed  among  mankind,  in  fpite 
of  the  acrid  burning  tafte  and  ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell  which  it  pofiefles  *.  Tobacco,  al¬ 
though  in  its  firft  operation  it  is  ftimulant, 
is  afterwards  found  frequently  to  a6t  as  a 
powerful  fedative  on  the  brain  and  nerves. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  qualities,  it  excites, 
when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  greatly  diforders  the  nervous  fyf* 
tem.  —  Made  into  an  ointment  and  rubbed  on 
fome  parts  of  the  fkin,  it  has  been  productive 

of 

*  Lewis’s  Mat,  Med.  p.  390. 
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of  indigeftion,  ficknefs,  giddinefs,  head-ach, 
dejedtion  of  fpirits,  and  want  of  reft. — Em¬ 
ployed  in  the  form  of  fluff,  tobacco  ftimulates 
the  olfaftory  nerves,  and  increafes  the  fecretion 
of  mucus  from  the  nafal  membrane.  If  the 
perfon  be  unaccuftomed  to  its  ufe,  it  occafions 
fneezing ;  but  afterwards  adting  as  iedative  on 
the  nervous  fyftem,  it  often  produces  lofs  of 
appetite,  vertigo,  ftupor,  ficknefs  and  vomiting* 
—If  the  leaves  of  tobacco  be  chewed,  or  if  the 
fmoke  of  it  be  applied  to  the  nerves  of  the  mouth, 
the  effedts  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  excited 
by  the  powder  employed  as  fluff •,  with  this 
difference  chiefly,  that  there  is  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  faliva,  inftead  of  an  increafed  fecre¬ 
tion  of  mucus  from  the  noftrils.  —  From  thefe 
fadts  it  appears  that  tobacco,  in  whatever  man¬ 
ner  it  is  ufed,  proves  itfelf  to  be  poiTeffed  of 
deleterious  narcotic  powers,  fitted  to  deftroy 
the  fundlions  of  the  nervous  fyftem  *. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  whole  judgment  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  obfervation  is  confeffedly  great,  inform¬ 
ed  a  phyfician,  an.  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  much  addidted  to  the  ufe  of  fluff,  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  extenfve  pradtice, 
he  had  frequently  found  the  fedative  quality  of 

M  m  tobacco 

* 


Led,  on  the  Mat.  Med.  p.  355, 
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tobacco  highly  injurious  to  health.  He  has 
had  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  believe,  that  it  has 
produced  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  tremors  of 
the  hands,  lofs  of  memory,  and  fometimes  even 
flight  paralytic  affections.  On  feveral  occa- 
flons,  I  think,  I  have  found  thefe  obfervations 
ftriCtly  true.  Tremors  of  the  hands  in  parti¬ 
cular  feem  to  be  a  very  common  effedt  of  the, 
liberal  ufe  of  tobacco. 

We  may  obferve  too,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  pre¬ 
caution,  part  of  the  plant,  when  chewed  in 
the  mouth  or  ufed  as  fnuff,  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  pafs  into  the  ftomach,  where  its  opera- 
tion  will  be  powerful  in  deftroying  the  tone  of 
that  organ,  in  difturbing  digeftion,  and  of 
courfe  weakening  the  whole  fyflem.  The  ufe 
of  tobacco  therefore  is  particularly  contrain¬ 
dicated  in  the  dilbrders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels. 

Under  this  article,  I  would  juft  hint  at 
the  well-known  fallacious  argument,  which 
fome  advance  with  cbftinacy  in  defence  of  a 
habit  they  are  refolved  to  continue.  But  we 
may  obferve,  that,  although  a  few  conftitutions 
are  able  to  bear,  with  apparent  impunity,  the 
fedative  powers  of  tobacco,  yet  this  fad,  as 


was 
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was  intimated  in  regard  to  the  habitual  ufe 
of  tea,  fpirits,  bleeding,  &c.  affords  but  a 
weak  proof  in  favor  of  its  general  ufe. 

Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  important 
fedative  yet  known  to  the  practitioners  of  me¬ 
dicine.  It  is  a  remedy  no  lefs  powerful  in  its 
operation  than  general  in  its  ufe,  and  therefore 
daily  productive  of  much  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  its 
adminiftration. 

I  have  faid  it  is  frequently  ftimulant  in  its 
frit  operation,  but  afterwards  proves  fedative. 
The  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  effeCts  of  fedative  medicines,  are  all  ap¬ 
plicable  to  opium.  By  the  ufe  of  it,  we  are 
able  to  cure  or  palliate  an  infinity  of  diforders. 
Opium  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  removing  ir¬ 
ritation  and  all  inordinate  motions  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  as  well  as  for  mitigating  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  excruciating  pain.  Without  opium,  or 
fome  other  remedy  of  fimilar  virtues,  the  art 
of  medicine  would  be  extremely  defective. 

Yet,  valuable  as  it  is,  no  remedy  has  been 
rnore  univerfally  abufed.  It  is  frequently 
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given  without  Neceffity.  A  habit  by  this 
means  is  eftablifhed,  which  is  extremely  perni¬ 
cious  to  health.  The  Turks  are  amazingly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  ufe  of  opium.  They  find  its  tem¬ 
porary  ftimulant  effects,  cordial  and  refrefhing*, 
giving  new  life  and  vigor,  and  in  confequence 

'  t 

of  habit,  becoming  neceffary  to  fupport  their 
ftrength.  Numbers  among  ourfelves,  having 
unhappily  fallen  into  the  fame  abfurdlty  of 
conduCt,  have  experienced  the  fame  effeCts, 
refulting  from  the  compound  aCtion  of  the 
ftimulant  and  fedative  power  of  opium.  I 
know  feveral  perfons,  who  have  rendered  the 
cordial  virtue  of  opium  habitual,  and  in  fome 
meafure  neceffary  for  the  temporary  fupport  of 
their  ftrength.  Thofe  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  opium  in  the  place  of 
a  dram,  are  obliged  confiderably  to  increafe 
their  dofe,  if  they  would  obtain  from  it  any 

j  l  *  -i 

evident  fedative  effeCt.  Many  have  fallen  at 

V  .  ;  <1  '  V 

firft  into  this  pernicious  habit  from  the  needlefs, 
yet  too  frequent  practice,  of  taking  opium  as 
a  medicine  on  account  of  fome  trivial  com¬ 
plaint,  which  did  not  require  fuch  ferious 
treatment.  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  prac¬ 
titioner  is  more  generally  in  fault  than  the  pa¬ 
tient-,  becaufe  the  latter  having  been  impro¬ 
perly  advifed  to  begin  the  practice,  imagines 
,v  '  himfelf 
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himfelf  often  obliged  to  perfevere  in  it.  By 
this  means  the  force  of  the  habit  is  increafed, 
and  the  patient  is  led  on  ignorantly  to  continue 
the  abufe  of  opium. 

Such  a  proftitution  of  fo  valuable  a  remedy 
is  often  followed  with  the  molt  ferious  effects. 
The  continued  ufe  of  opium  tends  to  deftroy 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  lyfiein  ;  to  induce  de¬ 
bility,  tremors,  fpafms,  morbid  irritability, 
hyfterics,  the  hypochondriac  affeddon,  and  all 
the  numerous  fymptoms  referable  to  chronic 
weaknefs  *.  Yet  notwithstanding  thefe  pernici¬ 
ous  effects,  opium  affords  aimoft  inftant  tem¬ 
porary  relief  to  thofe  very  morbid  fymptoms, 
which  it  has  occafioned  and  is  able  to  mcreaie. 
This  circumftance,  in  fpite  of  experience,  con¬ 
firms  many  in  an  erroneous  practice.  Opium, 
like  all  other  adive  remedies,  fliould  only  be 
employed  in  cafes,  where,  to  avoid  a  greater 
evil,  we  would  chearfully  fub.mit  to  undergo  a 
leffer  one. 

I  proceed  to,  the  Negled:  or  Imprudent  Ufe 
of  opium  in  diforders  •,  and  hope  it  will  appear 
that  I  am  much  more  defirous  in  this,  as  in  eveiy 

other 

*  Led.  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  331. 
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other  inftance,  to  afcertain  thofe  changes  of 
the  jyftem,  which  really  take  place  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  adlion  of  a  remedy,  than  curious 
to  know  how  they  are  effedfed. 

Before  I  enter  into  particulars,  I  would  ob- 
ferve  in  general,  that  opium,  if  given  in  too 
fmall  a  dole,  is  very  apt  to  difappoint  us  in 
its  operation,  acting  often  rather  as  ftimulant 
than  Sedative,  increasing  inftead  of  diminishing 
irritation,  and  promoting  watchfulnefs  and 
anxiety  inftead  of  procuring  Sleep  and  eafe.-r- 
If  taken  in  too  large  a  dofe,  the  confequences 
are  ftill  worfe.  For  though  it  may  operate  as 
fedative,  yet  its  effedts  are  too  confiderable, 
cauSing  a  lenfe  of  great  weaknefs  and  oppref- 
fion.  In  this  Situation,  the  patient,  efpecially  if 
he  be  nervous  and  apprehenfive,  is  apt  to 
be  alarmed,  to  pafs  a  reftlefs  night,  to  fweat 
profufely,  to  feel  faint  and  dejected,  and,  tho’ 
he  obtain  Some  Sleep,  to  wake  in  the  morning 
affedted  with  tremors,  giddinefs,  anxiety  and 
ficknefs.  The  proper  dofe  muft  be  regulated 
not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  but 
by  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  temperament  and 
habit  of  body.  One  drop  of  laudanum,  given 
to  an  infant  of  two  or  three  months  old,  is  as 
cpnfiderable  in  its  effedts  as  twenty  drops  of 

lau- 
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laudanum  or  a  grain  of  opium  to  an  adult  who 
is  not  accuftomed  to  its  ufe. 

After  this  g-eneral  remark,  we  beo-in  with 
the  confideration  of  the  abufe  and  negledl  of 
opium  in  Fevers. 

Opium  has  very  often  been  prefcribed  in 
thefe  diforders,  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
cautioufly  avoided  •,  and  as  often  negle&ed, 
through  a  needlefs  timidity,  where  the  ufe 
of  it  was  evidently  indicated,  I  fliall  point 
out  thofe  fymptoms  and  combinations  of  fe¬ 
vers,  which  regulate  the  practice  with  regard 
to  opium,  and  contraindicate  or  require  its  fe- 
dative  power. 

In  confequence  of  its  Simulating  quality, 
opium  is  to  be  employed  with  caution  in  all 
inflammatory  difeafes,  efpecially  where  the  in¬ 
flammatory  flate  is  ftrongly  prevalent.  In  the 
inflammatory  fever  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fynochus,  when  the  ablion  of  the  vafcular 
fyftem  is  itrong  and  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
and  the  heat  of  the  body  are  increafed,  it  is 
the  eftablifhed  opinion  of  the  moft  experienced 
phyficians,  that  we  fhould  in  general  avoid  the 
exhibition  of  opium. 


If 
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If  topical  determination  and  inflammation 
Ihould  fupervene  on  a  fever,  or  if  delirium,  con- 
tie&ed  with  plethora,  fhould  arife  from  an  in- 
creafed  force  of  the  blood  in  the  veflfels  of  the 
brain*  opium  is  undoubtedly  improper.  At 
the  fame  time  it  is  believed,  that  the  prejudices 
againfl:  the  ufe  of  opium  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes  have  been  carried  to  a  length  hardly  jufli- 
fable  by  experience  *.  For  there  are  many 
diforders  in  which  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
habit  prevails,  and  yet  where  opium  is  given 
with  evident  advantage.  I  fhall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  give  inftances  of  this  nature 
in  the  fmall-pox,  the  meafles^  the  catarrh,  the 
rheumatifm,  &c. 

juft  before  the  paroxifm  of  an  intermittent, 
or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  or  of  the 
hot  fit,  an  opiate,  after  the  removal  of  plethora 
by  bleeding,  is  very  properly  prefcribed.  It 
moderates  the  fymptoms  of  the  whole  parox¬ 
ifm,  fhortens  its  duration,  determines  to  the 
furface,  folves  cutaneous  fpafm,  and  promotes 
a  warm,  gentle,  univerfal  fweat,  which  is  in 
general  as  much  the  natural  crifis  of  the  difeafe, 
as  a  profufe  one  is  the  pernicious  effedl  of  the 

hot 
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hot  regimen.  Notwithftanding#fome  inflamma¬ 
tory  fymptoms  Ihould  continue,  we  do  not  feru- 
ple  in  this  cafe  to  exhibit  opium. 

Tho’  it  be  the  prefent  eftablifhed  pradtice  to 
avoid  opium  in  continued  fevers,  while  any  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms  remain*,  yet  when  thefe 
are  removed,  there  are  many  fbages  of  continued 
fevers  which  admit  of  very  evident  relief  from 
the  ftimulant*  fedative,  and  antifpafmodic  pow¬ 
ers  of  opium.  The  ufd  of  it  in  fuch  complaints 
fhould  be  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  thofe 
principles,  which  have  been  advanced  relative 
to  the  ufe  of  wine  *.  Yet  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  the  proper  management  of  opium  is  more 
nice  and  intricate.  We  cannot  fo  fuccefsfully 
divide  the  dofes  of  opium  as  we  can  thofe  of 
wine,  though  we  are  often  tempted  in  ambi¬ 
guous  cafes  to  make  trial  of  the  remedy  in  that 
way,  when  we  dare  not  venture  to  preferibe  it 
in  a  full  dofe. 

We  have  faid  that  debility  often  difpofes  to 
irritability.  This  fa&  is  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  febrile  diforders.  In  nervous  and 
putrid  fevers  we  very  often  meet  with  the 

N  n  com- 
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complication  of  irritability  and  great  proftra- 
tion  of  flrength.  In  fuch  cafes,  opium  is 
frequently  indicated,  and,  on  account  of  its 
united  powers,  it  is  often  Angularly  proper 
and  efficacious,  not  only  as  ffimulant  for  ob¬ 
viating  debility,  but  as  antifpafmodic  for  re¬ 
moving  the  conitridtion  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  and  as  ledative  for  leffening  the  fymp- 
toms  of  irritability.  If  the  nervous  fyffem  labor 
under  a  high  degree  of  irritation  not  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  nature,  opium  is  one  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  remedies.  In  fevers  in  which  there  is 
ftarting  of  the  tendons,  anxiety,  watchfulnefs, 
low  delirium,  convulfive  or  fpafmodic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  other  fymptoms  of  irritability,  but 
unattended  with  any  topical  inflammation,  opi¬ 
um  is  employed  with  great  luccefs.  In  the 
maniacal  delirium,  which  fliould  be  accurately 
diftinguiffied  from  the  phrenetic,  opium  is 
highly  ferviceable.  In  this  cafe,  the  remedy, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  mod  beneflcial  operation, 
fhould  be  given  in  large  dofes  *.  How  little 
to  be  commended  is  that  pradtice,  which  at 
fuch  critical  periods  of  fo  dangerous  a  difeafe, 
neglects  the  molt  powerful  means  of  cure,  and 

fubftitutest 
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jubftitutes  in  their  place  fmall  dofes  of  cam¬ 
phor,  valerian,  laffron,  contrayerva,  fnake- 
root,  or  any  other  feleded  from  fuch  a  rude 
heap  (I  had  almoft  faid)  of  ufelefs  medicines. 

Opium,  by  moderately  exciting  the  adion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  tends  to  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  to  folve  the  fpafmodic  conflridion 
of  the  extreme  velTels  with  greater  fafety  than 
any  ftimulant  which  is  lefs  antifpafmodic.  It 
is  found  by  experience,  that  in  the  latter  ftages 
of  fevers  without  inflammatory  fymptoms,  opi¬ 
um  may  with  propriety  be  ufed  with  more  free¬ 
dom  than  was  formerly  imagined.  Nothing 
indeed  has  proved  a  greater  hinderance  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  fcience,  than  general 
rules  admitted  as  true,  but  unfupported  by 
fads.  In  many  compound  remedies  called 
alexipharmic,  that  were  fo  much  in  ufe  among 
the  antients,  opium  was  the  chief  ingredient 
on  the  adion  of  which  the  efficacy  of  the  whole 
principally  depended.  But  we  can  hardly  fup- 
pofe  it  probable  that  thofe  alexipharmics,  not- 
withftanding  the  imprudent  admixture  of  in¬ 
flammatory  ftimulants,  were  never  employed 
with  beneficial  effeds.  Experience  contradids 
fuch  a  fuppofition. 
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I  would  further  obferve,  that,  in  epidemic 
fevers  of  an  infectious  malignant  nature  a§ 
well  as  in  the  plague  itfelf,  in  which  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  on  account  of  their  uncommon  violence 
to  attempt  the  cure  by  fudorifics,  opium  is  one 
of  the  fafeft  and  molt  effective  for  the  purpofe 
of  fulfilling  that  indication.  The  medicine,  it 
is  thought,  would  be  improved,  if  given  in 
conjunction  with  neutral  falts  and  emetics,  as 
in  the  ufeful  compofition  of  Dover’s  powder. 
Such  an  addition,  which  is  perfectly  fafe,  feems 
to  diminifh  the  fedative  power  of  opium,  but 
to  increafe  its  antifpafmodic  power,  by  deter- 
*  mining  the  blood  more  copioufly  to  the  furface 
and  promoting  the  cuticular  difcharge. 

Whenever  a  fymptomatic  diarrhasa  occurs  in 
fevers,  which  is  not  critical  nor  attended  with 

*  -»  S' 

any  relief  of  the  fymptoms,  opium,  when  the 
ftomach  or  intellines  are  not  affeCted  with  in¬ 
flammation,  may  be  properly  prefcribed,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  when 
the  conftitution  is  greatly  debilitated  and  apt 
to  fink  under  the  evacuation.— If  an  inflam¬ 
matory  tumor,  tending  to  fuppuration,  appear 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  in  any  other  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  body,  opium  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  mitigate  the  pain,  which,  when  at¬ 
tendant 
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tendant  on  fuch  inflammations,  is  capable  of 
giving  a  dangerous  irritation  to  the  nervous 
and  vafcular  fyftems.  Such  inflammations  are 
fometimes  critical  in  fevers  ;  and  opium  greatly 
facilitates  their  progrefs  to  fuppuration,  —  If 
catarrhal  fymptoms  be  complicated  with  a  fe¬ 
ver,  if  the  lungs  be  irritable  and  the  cough 
fevere,  without  a  peripneumony  or  any  confi- 
derable  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  opium  is  often 
extremely  ferviceable,  in  leflening  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  lungs  and  eafing  the  cough.- — 
When  a  favorable  crifis  has  taken  place,  and 
the  patient  is  convalefcent,  but  opprefled  with 
fymptoms  of  irritability,  anxiety,  and  watch- 
fulnefs,  opium  ads  as  a  ftrengthener,  procures 
fleep,  and  haftens  the  recovery*.  To  avoid 
inducing  a  habit,  we  ought  to  omit  the  ufe  of 
opium  as  foon  as  we  prudently  can,  though  we 
fhall  frequently  fee  the  patient  folicitous  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  remedy  which  he  has  found  fo  truly 
cordial  and  refrefhing. 

In  Topical  Inflammations,  the  ufe  of  opi- 
um  is  generally  prohibited.  Phyficians  are 
agreed  that  its  operation  in  fuch  diforders  has 
often  aggravated  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  been  followed  with  pernicious  ef* 

feds.  ' 
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feds.  This  obfervation,  as  far  as  is  yet  as¬ 
certained  by  experience,  feems  well  grounded. 
The  ftimulus  of  opium,  by  accelerating  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  tends  to  increafe  in¬ 
flammation.  Its  fedative  power,  if  obtained  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  greatly  to  diminiih  the  readion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  general,  and  of  the 
arteries  in  particular  of  the  inflamed  part,  might 
too  much  interrupt  thofe  falutary  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture,  which,  founded  on  a  law  of  the  confti- 
tution,  cannot  with  fafety  be  thus  fuddenly 
checked  by  art.  In  the  natural  cure  of  difor- 
ders,  nature  refembles  a  wife  experienced  ruler, 
who  will  with  pleafure  admit  of  friendly  aid, 
hut  cannot  bear  to  be  infolently  controuled.  In 
the  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs, 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.  opium  cannot  in 
general  be  employed  without  manifefl:  danger. 
In  confequence  only  of  its  antifpafmodic  and, 
fudorific  powers,  is  that  danger  rendered  lefs* 

Such  is  the  general  flate  of  fads  with  regard 
to  the  ufe  and  abide  of  opium  in  this  order  of 
difeafes.  There  are  however  particular  cafes: 
of  inflammation,  where  opium  is  found  fer- 
viceable,  and  the  negled  of  it  juftly  confldered 
as  the  effed  of  ignorance  and  an  abufe  of  me¬ 
dicine. 
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dicine.  Some  of  thefe  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
point  out. 

In  external  inflammations,  tending  to  fup- 
puration,  violence  of  pain,  as  in  the  inflam- 
matory  tumors  attendant  on  fevers,  indicates 
frequently  the  ufe  of  opium.  Its  complicated 
operation  will  promote  fuppuration  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  pain.  But  where  we  wifh  to  avoid 
fuppuration,  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy  is  fome- 
what  dubious.  In  diforders  arifing  from  the 
inflammation  of  an  internal  organ,  fuppuration 
is  often  as  fatal  as  gangrene  and  effufions  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

In  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  nothing  can 
indicate  the  ufe  of  opium  except  violent  pain 
and  want  of  fleep.  After  proper  evacuations, 
thofe  fymptoms  indeed  require  fometimes  the 
foporific  virtue  of  opium,  to  prevent  confe- 
quences  which  might  otherwife  prove  dange¬ 
rous  and  alarming.  This  inflammation  very 
rarely  terminates  in  fuppuration ;  therefore  we 
need  lefs  regard  the  fuppuratory  effedls  of 
opium.  By  this  means  the  conftitution  is  pre- 
ferved,  and  fleep,  which  is  very  ferviceable  to 
an  inflamed  eye,  is  procured.  But  we  ought 
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in  this,  as  in  all  other  complaints,  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  opium  no  longer  than  is  abfolutely 
neceflfary. 

v  t  • 

Iti  the  ulcerous  fore  throat,  the  fever  is 
of  the  nervous  arid  putrid  kind.  Though  the 
topical  inflammation  hardly  ever  requires  the 
exhibitiotl  of  opium,  yet  the  attendant  febrile 
fymptoms  may  fometimes  render  it  proper^ 
The  method  of  giving  it  at  fuch  conjunctures, 
may  eaflly  be  afcertairied  from  the  obferva- 
tions  made  on  its  ufe  in  fevers.  Whether  or 
no  is  the  antifpafmodic  power  of  opium  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  croup,  when  fpafm  fupervenes 
on  inflammation  and  threatens  fuffocation  ? 

In  the  pleurify  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  opiates  cannot  be  admitted  till  to¬ 
wards  the  decline  of  the  difeafe.  But  when 
the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  much  aba¬ 
ted,  and  the  patient,  having  been  weakened  by 
the  difeafe  and  the  repeated  lofles  of  blood, 
finds  himfelf  reftlefs  at  night,  and  troubled  with 
a  fenfe  of  irritation  in  his  throat,  along  with 
frequent  coughing  and  a  difficult  expectora¬ 
tion  of  a  thin  acrid  matter,  opiates  are  ad- 
miniftered  with  the  greateft  advantage.  They 

mitigate 
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thitigate  the  anxiety,  eafe  the  cough,  procure 
deep,  and,  in  confequence  of  caufing  a  tem¬ 
porary  diminution  cf  the  irritability  of  the 
lungs,  favor  a  free  copious  expedtoration  of 
vifcid  phlegm. — On  the  fame  principle  may 
be  explained  the  great  utility  of  opium  in  the 
catarrh-,  in  which  diforder,  after  the  removal 
of  plethora,  it  ought,  when  indicated,  to  be 
prefcribed  with  freedom. 

In  the  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  not 
complicated  with  calculous  concretions  in  that 
organ,  opium  is  pernicious.  But  when  the 
irritation  of  a  done  tends  to  excite  and  fupport 
the  inflammation,  no  remedy  is  more  proper 
than  opium  to  diminifn  that  irritation  and  con- 
fequently  its  effedts.  In  the  firft  cafe,  copious 
bleeding  is  required.  In  the  fecund,  we  may 
be  more  fparing  of  the  vital  fluid.  The  dif- 
tindfion  therefore  of  this  diforder,  as  produced 
by  different  caufes,  is  fometimes  very  impor¬ 
tant.  This  didindlion  will  be  beft  founded 
on  a  confideration  of  the  hereditary  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  patient,  the  previous  fcate  of  the 
kidnies  relative  to  calculous  affedtions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  inflammation  began.  For 
the  done  is  an  hereditary  difeafe.  The  melan¬ 
cholic  temperament,  efpeciallv  at  the  decline 
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of  life,  is  very  fubjeCt  to  calculous  complaints. 
If  the  perfon  has  been  formerly  afflicted  with 
fymptoms  of  the  ftone,  we  may  juftiy  conclude 
that  calculous  concretions  in  the  kidnies  have 
contributed  greatly  towards  the  production  of 
the  inflammation.  The  pain,  which  occurs 
when  this  laft  mentioned  caufe  excites  the  dis¬ 
order,  begins  at  firft  and  ufuaily  continues 
fome  time  unattended  with  fever.  But  in  the 
original  inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  the  fever 
is  infeparable  from  the  very  firft  attack  of  the 
difeafe. 

In  the  inflammation  of  the  womb,  opium 
very  often  is  imprudently  employed  ♦,  but  its 
effeCls  are  always  injurious.  Difficult  labors, 
and  the  unfortunate  errors  fo  frequently  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  are,  as  we 
have  obferved,  the  moft  common  caufes  of  this 
inflammation.  Pains  in  the  region  of  the 
womb  often  occur  after  delivery,  the  effeCt 
either  of  inflammation  or  of  fpafm.  A  proper 
diftindion  being  made,  the  practitioner  ffiould 
remember  that  though  the  inflammatory  pains 
are  increafed,  the  fpafmodic  pains  are  greatly 
relieved  by  the  ufe  of  opium. 
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In  the  gout,  the  abufe  of  opium  has  been 
Angularly  great.  In  the  beginning  or  near  the 
height  of  the  regular  inflammatory  fpecies  of  the 
difeafe,  opium  cannot  be  admitted  with  fafety. 
But  towards  the  decline  of  the  fit,  when  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms  have  altnoft  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  opium  is  highly  ferviceable  in  abating 
pain,  procuring  reft,  and  fnortening  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  difeafe  *.  —  In  the  mifplaced  and 
retroceding  gout,  where  there  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  vifcera,  opium  is  highly  dangerous.  But 
in  the  irregular  gout,  attended  with  a  fpafmo- 
die  affebtion  of  fome  internal  organ,  as  of  the 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  &c.  opium 
is  a  remedy,  by  the  efficacy  of  which  we  are 
frequently  able  to  effect  the  moft  falutary 
changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  But  in  fuch 
cafes  we  fhould  be  extremely  cautious  not  to 
miftake  inflammation  for  fpafm,  as  the  error 
will  be  highly  dangerous. 

We  pafs  from  inflammations  to  the  abufe  of 
opium  in  Eruptive  Diforders.  The  fever, 
which  accompanies  the  eruption,  demands  the 

O  o  2  clofeft 

*  Led:,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  335. — Greg.  Elem.  of  Pradice, 
p.  198,  where  we  find  recommended  “  the  cautious  ufe  of 
anodynes  in  the  decline  of  the  paroxifm*’J 
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clofeft  attention.  For  by  the  nature  and  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fever,  a  prudent  phyfician  will, 
though  not  wholly,  yet  principally  regulate  the 
condudt  of  his  pra&ice.  This  obfervation  is 
ftridlly  true  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  opium. 

In  the  plague,  the  thrufh,  and  the  miliary 
eruption,  where  there  is  a  nervous  fever  or  a 
fynochus,  opium  is  employed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  thofe  particular  fevers. — This  remark 
alfo  is  in  a  great  meafure  juft,  with  regard  to 
the  mealies  and  fmall-pox.  In  thefe  two  erup¬ 
tive  diforders,  which  are  the  moft  perfeeft  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  kind,  we  have  recourfe  to  opi¬ 
um  with  great  freedom,  even  when  ftrong  figns 
of  the  inflammatory  ftate  yet  remain  in  the  con- 
ftitution.  After  neceffary  evacuations,  opium 
is  found  very  ferviceable  in  the  mealies,  by  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  progrefs  of  the  eruption,  by  di- 
minifhing  the  irritability  of  the  lungs,  and  eafing 
the  cough  and  other  catarrhal  fymptoms  *. 
This  pra6tice  was  fuccefsfully  adopted  by  the 
great  Sydenham  -f.  In  the  fmall-pox  opium 

is 
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*  Greg.  Elem.  of  Prad.  p  88. 

f  Sydenham  Op.  fed.  iv.  cap.  5,  p.  198.  “  Et  prce  re° 

liquis  diacodium  omni  node  ab  ipfo  morbi  infultu  per  totum 
ejus  decurfum  exhibendum  curavi.” 
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is  ftill  more  particularly  indicated,  not  only  as 
ufeful  for  obviating  certain  fymptoms  of  the 
fever,  but  for  promoting  the  due  maturation  of 
the  puftules,  for  procuring  deep,  and  leflening 
the  irritability  and  forenefs  of  the  furface, 
which  are  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  fo 
many  cutaneous  inflammations  tending  to  fup- 
puration  I  do  no  trecommend  the  ufe  of  opi¬ 
um  in  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox.  But 
about  the  fixth  day  of  the  difeafe,  reckoning 
from  the  firil  attack,  we  may  with  the  greatefl 
fafety  and  fuccefs  exhibit  this  admirable  re¬ 
medy.  We  ffiould  remember  that  a  fmall  dofe 
of  opium  will  be  very  inefficacious  *,  but  that 
too  large  a  one  will  ftupify  the  patient  and  im¬ 
pede  the  favorable  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  ' 

In  Hemorrhages,  as  opium  through  inatten¬ 
tion  may  often  be  abufed,  fo  with  caution  it 
may  often  be  advantageoufly  employed. 

In  the  fpitting  of  blood,  when  the  fyflem  is 
plethoric,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  free  and 
copious,  when  the  lungs  are  not  obflrudled 
with  tubercles  nor  injured  by  any  narrownefs 
in  the  conformation  of  the  cheft,  and  when  a 

morbid 
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morbid  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs  takes 
place,  opium  is  a  very  doubtful  remedy.  In  fuch 
circumltances  it  is  hardly  to  be  prefcribed  with 
fafety,  and  much  lefs  with  fuccefs.  But  when 
plethora  is  confiderably  removed,  when  the  to¬ 
pical  determination  to  the  breaft  is  diminiftied, 
when  the  blood  is  expedorated  in  fmail  quantity 
mixt  with  phlegm  or  purulent  matter,  when  the 
lungs  are  obftruded  with  tubercles  which  are 
moft  frequently  of  the  fcrophulous  kind,  and 
when  the  patient  is  troubled  with  a  conftant 
fenfe  of  tickling  in  his  throat,  and  a  painful 
irritating  cough,  opium  undoubtedly  is  a  proper 
and  necelTary  medicine  *.  In  fuch  cafes,  it 
will  often  procure  reft,  quiet  the  cough,  leften 
the  pain  and  irritation  pf  the  lungs,  facilitate 
expedoration,  diminifh  the  hemorrhage,  and 
favor  the  healing  of  the  ruptured  vefteis. — In 
pulmonary  confumptions  top,  the  utility  of 
opium  may  eafily  be  afcertaiped  from  what  has 
been  obferved  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
fpitting  of  blood.  Want  of  reft  and  conftant 
coughing  are  for  the  moft  part  relieved  by 

opium.. 

*  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Prattice  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  recommended,  in  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  the  ufe  of 
opium. 
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opium  -f.  Where  it  agrees  with  the  conflitution 
it  is  often  produdtive  of  good  effedts,  either  by 
promoting  a  cure,  or  by  palliating  the  fymp- 
toms,  giving  eafe,  and  fmoothing  the  avenues 
of  death. 

In  the  hemorrhoids,  particularly  when  they 
may  be  confidered  as  a  paffive  hemorrhage  and 
the  effedt  of  coftivenefs,  great  pain  requires 
and  is  relieved  by  opium.— In  that  fpecies  too 
of  the  hemorrhoids,  complicated  with  a  de- 
fcent  of  the  redtum,  where  the  frequency  of 
alvine  dejedtion  augments  the  complaint,  opi¬ 
um  may  be  neceftary  not  only  to  obviate  fpafm 
and  to  procure  eafe,  but  fometimes  to  diminifh 
the  number  of  {tools  and  to  preferve  a  regular 
Hate  of  the  body,  which  is  very  conducive  to 
the  cure.  When  pain  and  coftivenefs  are  uni¬ 
ted,  and  the  pradtitioner  finds  it  expedient  to 
obviate  at  the  fame  time  both  thofe  fymptorhs, 
Opium  and  a  purgative  medicine  may  with  great 
propriety  be  exhibited  together.  For  the  feda- 
tive  will  only  retard  and  moderate  the  effedts 
of  the  purgative,  but  by  no  means  prevent  its 
operation. 

In 

f  Greg.  E!em.  of  Pra£t.  §  337. - -Monro  on  the  Dif~ 

eafes  of  Military  Hofpitals,  p.  135, 
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In  the  uterine  hemorrhage,  when  it  occurs 
unconnected  with  a  frate  of  pregnancy,  accom¬ 
panied  with  great  pain  and  a  continual  diffi 
charge,  opium  after  the  removal  of  plethora 
is  often  highly  ferviceable.  —  If  the  menfes 
flow  in  unulual  quantity  with  exceflive  pain, 
which  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  particularly 
at  the  period  of  life  when  nature  begins  no 
longer  to  require  the  regular  returns  of  that 
evacuation,  opium  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy. 
When  plethora  is  abfent,  we  may  in  fuch  cafes 
prefcribe  it  with  fuccefs. 

If  hooding  fhouid  occur  during  pregnancy* 
opium  fometimes  is  ftrongly  indicated.  But 
before  the  practitioner  can  proceed  in  the  cure 
of  this  or  any  other  complaint  with  a  profpeCt 
of  fuccefs,  he  ought  to  have  cautioufly  confl- 
dered  its  caufes.  If  he  be  ignorant  of  thde, 
he  will  as  often  injure  as  relieve  his  patient  by 
the  ufe  of  opium.  For  if  plethora  have  occa- 
Honed  a  hooding  during  pregnancy,  opium 
will  increafe  the  evacuation.  If  an  external 
injury  be  the  caufe,  opium  is  often  improper 
on  account  of  the  inflammation  that  may  oc¬ 
cur.  If  debility  and  relaxation  without  fpafm 
have  rendered  the  patient  fubjeCt  to  the  he¬ 
morrhage,  opium,  provided  there  be  no  eon- 

fiderable' 
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fiderable  pain,  is  not  fufficiently  indicated. 
But  if  the  paffions  of  the  mind  have  had  a 
principal  fhare  in  producing  the  complaint,  or 
if,  whatever  be  its  caufes,  the  diforder  is  with¬ 
out  plethora  or  any  inflammatory  flate,  and 
attended  with  a  fpafmodic  affedtion  and  levere 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb,  opium  will 
often  be  advantageoufly  prefcribed  *. 

If  floodings  be  connedted  with  labor  or 
with  a  mifcarriage,  and  the  pains  be  moderate, 
that  pradtitioner  may  be  thought  too  officious, 
who  by  the  ufe  of  opium  interrupts  the  pro- 
grefs  of  nature.  But  if  the  flooding  be  great, 
if  the  pain  (as  I  have  found  it  in  fuch  cafes)  be 
Very  excruciating,  and  there  be  no  fufpicion  of  an 
inflammatory  affedtion,  opium  is  employed  in 
conflderable  dofes  with  very  happy  effedt.  It 
adts  as  aftridtive,  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  ^ 
it  leflfens  the  difcharge,  promotes  the  expulflon 
of  the  fetus,  and  mitigates  the  violence  both 
of  pain  and  fpafm.  We  fhould  however  be 
Cautious  in  the  treatment  of  thefe  complaints, 
which  are  among  the  moil  dangerous  and  in¬ 
tricate  in  the  pradtice  of  medicine,  not  to  ufe 

P  p  opium 

*  Dr.  Young's  Left,  on  Midwifery.— — Dr.  Mackenzie’s 
Left,  on  Midwifery.*— Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  348,  349* 
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opium  or  any  other  remedy  to  the  negledb  of 
the  more  ferious  and  important  afiiftance  from 
the  art  of  midwifery,  which  the  fymptoms  of 
the  cafe  often  indicate  as  neceffary*  and  expe¬ 
rience  proves  to  be  highly  ufefuL 

We  come  now  to  give  ari  example  or  two  of 
the  abufe  of  opium  in  Nervous  diforders. 

In  weaknelfes  of  the  ftomach  and  in  hypo¬ 
chondriac  affedfions,  opium  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  referve.  Spafmodic  pains 
however  of  the  alimentary  canal,  fo  very  com¬ 
mon  and  troublefome  in  thofe  diforders,  are 
bed  relieved  by  opium.  Frequent  vomiting 
and  great  watchfulnefs  may  alfo  require  occa- 
fionally  the  fame  medicine. 

In  the  chlorofis,  opium  is  fometimes  proper 
on  the  fame  account  as  in  weaknelfes  of  the 
ftomach.  It  is  indicated  likewife  for  the 
purpofe  of  leffening  the  feverity  of  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  womb,  which  arifes  in  this 
cafe  from  the  diftention  and  fpafmodic  con- 
tradtion  of  the  uterine  veffels.  This  pain, 
which  is  often  a  favorable  fymptom  denoting 
a  falutary  effort  of  nature,  admits  of  relief  from 

the 
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the  ufe  of  opium.  If  the  menfes  flow  with 
pain  and  difficulty  in  confequence  of  a  fpafmo- 
dic  affection  of  phe  uterus,  opium  tends  to  give 
eafe,  and  to  promote  the  natural  evacuation. 
If  fpafmodic  pains  of  the  womb  precede  the 
true  labor-pains  for  any  length  of  time,  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  recur  after  delivery,  they  may  often 
be  mitigated  or  removed  by  opium.  Spafm 
however  muft  in  this  cafe  be  caution  fly  diitin- 
guiffied  from  inflammation. 

In  the  epilepfy,  in  the  locked-] aw,  in  con- 
vulfions  or  in  the  tetany,  opium  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  with  Angular  advantage.  In  thefe  cafes, 
we  are  frequently  neceffitated  to  ufe  it  in  very 
large  dofes,  otherwife  we  lofe  its  beneficial  ef- 
fe£t.  A  child  three  months  old,  affiidted  with 
convulfions,  may  fafely  take  three  or  four  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a  day  *.  To  an  adult 
in  the  locked-jaw  or  in  the  tetany,  four  grains 
of  opium  or  eighty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  even 
a  confiderably  greater  quantity,  may  be  given  in 
-the  fpace  of  twenty  hours  f.  A  common  dofe 

P  p  2  of 

-  *  Dr.  Hunter,  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy.— ^Dr.  Young’s  Led:. 
On  Midwifery. 

f  Dr.  Hillary  in  his  Obfervatioris  on  the  Difeafes  peculiar 
to  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  &c.  recommends  from  gr.  vi. 
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of  opium,  while  the  fyftem  labors  under  fuch  a 
morbid  Hate  of  excitement,  is  perfedtly  ufelefs. — * 
In  cafes  of  the  habitual  attacks  of  the  epilepfy 
or  of  partial  convulfions,  more  moderate  dofes 
will  fuffice.  But  in  thefe,  as  in  many  other 
nervous  diforders,  if  we  find  upon  trial  that 
the  complaint  is  not  relieved,  it  is  abfurd 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  opium  •,  for  if  it  be 
unneceffariiy  employed,  it  will,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  weaken  the  conflitution,  increafe 
irritability,  and  favor  the  more  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  fits. 

In  the  fpafmodic  afthma,  which  is  a  ner¬ 
vous  diforder  accompanied  with  great  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  lungs,  opium,  while  plethora  fub- 
fifts,  is  prefcribed  with  danger  ;  but  when  ple¬ 
thora  is  abfent,  it  is  an  ufeful  remedy.  During 
the  time  of  its  operation,  it  diminifhes  the  irri¬ 
tability  and  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  air- 
veffels  ;  mitigates  the  cough  *,  Mens  the  pain, 
anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing*,  fhortens 

the 

to  gr.  xx.  of  Extra#.  Thebaic,  to  be  given  in  the  fpage  of 
twenty-four  hours  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 
He  never  found  that  fuch  large  dofes  of  opium  produced 
any  ftupjpr  or  great  difpofition  to  deep.  P.  232,  233. 


the  duration  and  facilitates  the  cure  of  the 
matic  fit. 

In  the  colic,  attended  with  obftinate  con- 
flipation,  vomiting  may  fometimes  be  miti¬ 
gated  or  removed  by  opiates.  For  this  pur* 
pofe,  we  exhibit  the  opium  a  little  before  the 
purgative,  or  in  conjunction  with  -it'*.  It  is 
worth  oblerving  too,  that  as  there  is  always 
a  fpafmodic  conftriCtion  of  the  inteftines  in  this 
diforder,  opium,  when  there  is  no  vomiting, 
is  often  adminiftered  with  propriety  as  fedative 
and  antifpafmodie  j-.  I  need  not  repeat,  that 
colic  pains,  when  they  occur  as  a  fymptom  of 
debility  in  the  alimentary  canal  without  coftive- 
nefs,  are  relieved  moft  fuccefsfuljy  by  the  fame 
remedy. 

In  the  cholera  and  diarrhea,  opium  is  often 
of  great  ufe,  in  removing  ficknefs,  eafing  fpaf¬ 
modic  pains,  diminifhing  the  increased  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  inteftines,  and  leffening  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  evacuation.  In  confequence  of  this 
Jail  effeCt  opium  will  often  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial, 

> 

*  Hillary’s  Obfery.  on  the  D if.  of  the  Weft-India  Iflands, 
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ficial,  in  preferving  the  ftrength  of  the  fyftem, 
and  in  warding  off  the  dangerous  excefs  of  de¬ 
bility  that  frequently  occurs*  in  thofe  difor- 
ders.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  abufe 
of  purgatives  in  the  diarrhoea,  which  are  fo 
often  preicribed  on  trivial  occafions  without 
even  the  fmaileft  colorable  appearance  of  an  in- 
dication  for  their  ufe.  But  opiates  on  the  con¬ 
trary  may,  both  in  the  cholera  and  diarrhasa, 
be  given  with  more  freedom  and  fuccefs  than 
has  generally  been  imagined,  efpecially  when 
fpafmodic  pains  and  great  evacuation  occur. 
Yet  it  deferves  remarking,  that  if  a  diarrhasa 
be  critical,  the  confequence  of  a  falutary  effort 
of  nature  to  free  the  conftitution  of  fomething 
morbid,  whether  acrimonious  or  fuperfluous, 
opium  by  checking  the  difcharge  is  hurtful  to 
the  conffitution. 

In  maniacal  diforders,  though  arifing  from 
different  caufes,  large  dofes  of  opium  during 
the  height  of  a  paroxifm  are  often  requir 
fite.  Without  thefe  we  fhould  in  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  calm  the  ftorm  produced  by  fo 
great  an  excitement.  Aftonilhing  it  truly  is 
to  obferve,  how  fmall  an  effebl  is  produced 
even  by  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  this 
moil  powerful  fedative.  For  dofes  which  in¬ 
deed 
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deed  at  other  times  would  dangeroufly  difturb 
the  functions  of  the  oeconomy  and  particularly 
thofe  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  fhall  during  the 
violence  of  a  fit  of  madnefs  be  fcarce  produ&ive 
of  the  fmalleft  change.  But  as  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
citement  powerfully  exhaufts  the  fyflem,  we 
ought  to  ufe  every  prudent  means  either  to  re¬ 
move  it  at  once,  or  to  moderate  Its  excefs  and 
fhorten  its  continuance.  Opium  therefore  is 
flrongly  indicated,  and  found  of  fingular  utility 
in  the  cure  of  madnefs  *,  a  difeafe  in  which  it  is 
believed  there  is  the  greatefh  room  for  real 
improvements  in  practice.  But  improvements 
will  only  be  made  in  proportion  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  complaint  fhall  be  undertaken,  in 
an  extenfive  manner,  by  the  united  power  of 
parts,  induflry,  and  medical  erudition. 
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TOnics  a£t  by  increafing  the  tone  *  and 
vigor  of  the  fyftem.  Several  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  of  which  this  clafs  of  remedies  con- 
fifts,  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  ftimulants  ;  and  many  are  not  fuffici- 
entiy  important  to  require  a  feparate  confidera- 
tion.  In  this  fedtion,  it  is  intended  only  to  treat 
in  general  of  the  abufe  of  Cold  Bathing,  of 
Metallic  Tonics,  of  Bitters  and  Aftringents, 
but  in  particular  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

Q^q  Tonics 

*  i(  In  living  and  healthy  animals,  the  mufcular  fibres 
have  a  conftant  tendency  to  contradl ;  and  this  tendency  we 
call  their  tone  or  tonic  power.  Cullen’s  Inft.  of  Med.  p.  68. 
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Tonics  increafe  the  firmnefs  and  cohefiori  of 
the  fimpie  folids,  as  well  as  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  moving  fibres*  All  tonics  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  and  many  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
are  antifeptic,  tending  to  prevent  or  to  correct 
the  putrefadlioti  of  animal  fubftances.  Aftrin- 
gents,  applied  to  the  tongue*  occafion  a  con- 
ftridtion  of  its  veflels,  which  is  a  ftrong  proof 
of  their  tonic  power.  The  bark  of  the  oak 
and  fome  other  individuals  of  this  clafs,  are 
capable  of  producing  an  evident  condenfation 
in  dead  animal  fibres ;  a  quality  of  fuch  great 
importance  in  the  art  of  tanning  *. 

If  a  tonic  adt  upon  the  external  furface,  as 
for  inftance  the  cold  bath,  the  effedts  of  it  are 
readily  propagated  to  the  moft  interior  parts. 
If  the  peruvian  bark  be  taken  into  the  fh> 
mach,  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe,  that 
its  adtion  on  that  moft  important  organ  may, 
by  confent  of  parts,  be  eafily  communicated 
over  the  whole  fyftem.  Tonics  increafe  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  they  give  ap¬ 
petite,  moderate  the  procefs  of  fermentation, 

prevent 


*  Elem.  of  Therapeutics,  p.  223,  231. 
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prevent  morbid  acidities,  promote  digeltion, 
affimiiation  and  nutrition.  If  coftivenefs  arife 
from  weaknefs  of  the  alimentary  canal,  tonics 
tend  to  remove  it.  If  a  diarrhaea  occur  from 
irritability  and  relaxation,  they  check  the  dis¬ 
charge  by  directly  obviating  the  caufe.  If 
colic  pains,  lofs  of  appetite,  frequent  vomit” 
ing,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  dejection  of  fpi- 
rits,  obftruCtion  of  the  menles,  defective  per- 
fpiration,  &c.  are  the  confequences  of  weak¬ 
nefs  and  mobility,  no  remedies  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  the  removal  of  thole  morbid  affec¬ 
tions.  In  ail  cafes  in  which  evacuants  are 
to  be  avoided,  tonics  may  generally  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage.  Hence  the  danger 
and  fallacy  of  that  doCtrine,  which  perfuades 
the  practitioner  to  confider  evacuations  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  be  for  the  moil  part  proper 
in  the  treatment  of  diforders. 

.  Yet  valuable  as  tonic  remedies  are,  the 
Unneceffary  Ufe  of  them  is  both  dangerous 
and  ablurd.  The  art  of  medicine  can  add  no¬ 
thing  to  perfeCt  health.  From  the  frequent 
and  needlefs  ufe  of  them,  tonics  lofe  their  ef¬ 
ficacy  and  are  found  much  lefs  ferviceable 
^hen  really  required.  But  this  is  by  no  means 

Q^q  2  the 
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the  word  confequence  of  the  abufe.  They 
tend  to  bring  on  a  rigidity  of  the  animal 
fibres.  Bitters  too  in  particular  and  the  peru- 
vian  bark,  if  imprudently  taken  for  a  long 
time  without  intermiffion,  have  been  found  in 
fadt  to  have  impaired  or  even  dedroyed  that 
tone  of  the  fydem,  which  the  prudent  admi- 
nidration  of  them  fo  greatly  increafes  and  fup- 
ports  *.  A 

s  .  t 

Having  made  thefe  few  obfervations  on  tonics 
in  general,  I  fhall  defcend  to  particulars ;  but  in 
order  to  render  this  intereding  fubjedt  fome- 
what  limited  and  free  from  endlefs  redridtions, 
I  fhall  fmgle  out  by  way  of  an  example  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Bark,  a  tonic  which  is  the  mod  impor¬ 
tant  and  the  molt  efficacious.  In  regard  how¬ 
ever  to  the  treatment  of  thofe  morbid  dates 
of  the  body,  where  any  other  tonic  is  very 
liable  to  be  improperly  employed  or  negledted, 
we  diall  not  intentionally  omit  any  obfervation 
that  may  prove  in  the  lead  ufeful ;  unlefs,  being- 
evident,  it  follows  of  courle  from  what  fhall 
have  been  previoudy  advanced. 

In 

*  Dr.  Cullen’s  Lectures  on  the  Pra&ice, - Le&ures  on 

the  Mat.  Med.  p.  280,  281. 
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In  Fevers,  the  peruvian  bark  is  frequently 
abufed.  For  as  it  increafes  the  tone  of  the 
fyftem,  it  is  found  injurious  in  all  thofe  flages 
of  fevers,  where  the  tone  is  already  too  great. 
In  general,  therefore,  we  cautioufly  avoid  the 
ufe  of  it  in  the  inflammatory  fever,  in  the  hot 
fit  of  an  intermittent,  in  topical  inflammations, 
and  wherever  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries  is  morbidly  increafed.  —  At  the  fame  time 
we  may  obferve  that  this  valuable  remedy  is 
often  negledted  in  thofe  ftages  of  febrile  affec¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  ufe  of  it  is  highly  neceffary ; 
and  that  when  it  is  given,  the  mode  of  its  ad- 
miniftration  is  frequently  fo  injudicious  as  to 
difappoint  not  only  the  practitioner,  but  his  in¬ 
jured  patient,  who  perhaps  feels  himfelf  at  laft 
diffatisfied  (if  not  difgufted)  with  the  only  me¬ 
dicine,  which,  prudently  managed,  might  have 
radically  removed  his  complaint. 

In  the  Intermitting  Fever,  fome  phyficians 
are  of  opinion  the  bark  ought  to  be  called  a 
fpecific.  Though  in  this  cafe  we  would  avoid 
the  ufe  of  that  term,  yet  we  may  undoubtedly 
advance  from  experience,  that  it  is  a  fovereign 
remedy  in  all  fuch  fevers.  It  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumftance  for  mankind,  and  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  great  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  that  fo 

common 
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common  and  obftinate  a  diforder  as  the  inter¬ 
mittent,  is  often  fo  quickly,  fo  eafiiy,  and  fo 
fuccefsfuliy  removed  by  the  peruvian  biirk. 

If  we  take  a  flight  view  of  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  the  intermitting  fever,  the  operation 
and  effefts  of  this  remedy  will  appear  more  evi¬ 
dent.  Contagion  and  the  vapors  arifing  from 
low  marlhy  countries,  are  the  principal  remote 
caufes  of  this  diforder.  Their  powerful  aftion 
is  frequently  aided  by  other  remote  caufes,  fuch 
as  expofure  to  cold,  errors  in  diet,  excels  of  vene- 
ry,  nofturnal  watchings,  immoderate  exercife 
either  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body,  confiderable 
evacuations,  the  negleft  of  habitual  exercife, 
the  depreffing  paffions  of  the  mind,  &c.  All 
thefe  remote  caufes  evidently  aft  by  inducing 
debility.  But  debility  fucceeded  by  a  fpafmodic 
conftriftion  of  the  extreme  velfels,  may,  it  is 
conjeftured,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  enfuing 
parcxifm.  The  great  Boerhaave  feems  to  have 
been  fomewhat  of  this  opinion,  when  he  affirms, 
that  in  part  the  proximate  caufe  of  intermit- 
tents  is  an  inertia  liquidi  nervosi,  which 
implies  a  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  *.  In 

con- 

*  Van  Swieten  fully  explains  the  meaning  of  this  paflage. 
He  not  only  proves  clearly  the  prefence  of  debility,  but 

like- 
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confirmation  of  this  important  doCtrine,  we 
may  obferve  that  the  intermittent  fever  begins 
with  the  mod  manifed  fymptoms  of  debility, 
fuch  as  languor,  lafiitude,  coldnefs,  tremor,  a 
weak  frequent  pulfe,  &c.  all  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  the  effects  of  a  fedative  caufe.  —  By  the 
palenefs  and  drynefs  of  the  furface  during  the 
cold  fit  of  the  fever*  a  fpafmodic  driCture  of 
the  extreme  veffels  is  mod  clearly  proved  to 
have  taken  place.  To  obviate  fuch  cutaneous 
condriCtion,  and  to  refid  the  operation  of  a  fe¬ 
dative  caufe,  an  effort  is  made  in  the  fydem, 
which  is  termed  its  reaction.  The  native 
heat  of  the  body,  and  the  drength  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries,  are  increafed.  The  vigor  of  the  reaction, 
confidered  exclufive  of  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  irritability  and 
drength  of  the  condi tution.  That  effort  of 
nature,  inexplicable  to  us,  takes  its  rife 
from  one  of  the  mod  noble  and  fundamental 

laws 

likewife  evidently  hints  at  the  fpafmodic  conftri&ion  of  the 
velfels.  Per  illam  autem  vifcofitatem,  live  lentorem,  liq ni¬ 
di  arterioli  non  intelligitur  adeo  cralfities  aufta  &  major  co- 
haefio  molecularum  fanguinis  inter  fe,  fed  qualifcunque  de- 
mum  ad  expeditum  per  vafa  motum  ineptitude ;  five  fluid! 
movendi,  live  vaforum  continentium,  vel  virium  moventium 
vitio  hoc  contingat.  Comment,  in  Aphor.  755. 
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laws  for  the  prefervation  of  animal  bodies 
In  confequence  of  the  readtion,  a  full  determh 
nation  is  made  to  the  furface,  the  conftridtion 
of  the  cutaneous  vdTels  is  overcome,,  perfpira- 
tion  is  rendered  free,  and  the  paroxifm  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a'  warm  univerfal  moifture  upon 
the  fkiri.  ,  Whether  we  may  confider  thofe  two 
Hates  of  debility  and  fpafm,  as  the  proximate 
caufe  of  intermitting  fevers,  I  will  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  determine  -f.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
they  occur  in  fuch  fevers ;  that  readlion  feems 

to  follow  them  as  an  effedt ;  and  that  all  the 

{  ,  < 

three  Hates  of  debility,  fpafm,  and  readtion, 
taken  together*  are  ufeful  as  well  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  fymptoms  of  intermittents,  as  of 
the  operation  of  thofe  remedies  which  are  the 
moft  conducive  to  their  cure  t. 

After 

*  Cullerfs  Inftit.  of  Med.  p.  85. 

f  Nato  autem  frigore,  conftri&is  arteriis,  augetur  obftacu- 
lum  fanguini  per  illas  movendo,  fimulque  per  venas  realiens 
fanguis  cor  irritat  quidem,  fed  ob  diclas  rationes  ex  corde 
per  arterias  libere  pelli  nequit.  Patet  ergo,  fatis  probabilem 
eile  illam  opinionem,  quse  primum  paroxyfmi  febris  inter- 
mittentis  initium,  atque  ejus  caufam  proximam,  ftatuit  inerti- 
am  liquidi  nervofi,  quam  brevi  fequetur  vel  et  comitabitur 
iila  liquidi  arteriofi  vifcofitas,  id  eft,  impedimentum  liberi 
ejus  motus  per  vafa,  uti  modo  di£tum  fuit.  Comment,  in 
Aph.  755. 

|  Cullen’s  Lectures  on  the  Practice.- - Gregory’s  Elem. 

of 
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After  thefe  few  remarks  on  the  out-lines 
of  the  dodtrine  of  intermittent  fevers,  I 
would  obferve  that  the  bark,  by  obviating 
debility  and  lpafm,  prevents  the  recurrence  of 
paroxifms.  By  this  means  the  caufe  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  difeafe  fuccefsfully  cured. 
That  the  bark  poffeffes  fuch  tonic  powers  is 
iiidifputable.  It  is  an  equally  undoubted 
truths  as  the  Baron  Van  Swieten  clearly  (hews, 
that  ihtermittents  are  diforders  of  the  nervous 
fyftetti*.  Had  the  great  commentator  been 
confident  with  himfelf  in  fupporting  that  doc¬ 
trine  which  he  feems  to  have  understood,  and 
hot  fallen  fo  frequently  into  his  old  miftakes 
concerning  lentor,  obftrudlion,  and  fuch  like 
hypothetical  notions,  his  obfervations  on  fe¬ 
vers,  which  form  part  of  an  excellent  perfor¬ 
mance,  would  have  been  more  valuable  and  in- 
ftru&ive.  Theories  in  medicine  fhould  always 
be  embraced  with  the  greated  caution,  and 
founded  ultimately  on  facts. 

R  r  In 


of  Practice,  p.  29.  “  During  the  different  Itages  of  the  pa- 

roxifm,  there  is  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  nervous  power,  of 
fpafmodic  Hri&ure,  and  of Increafed  motion  of  the  blood.53’ 

*  Vid.  Swieten’s  Comment,  in  Aphor.  755. 
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In  the  cure  of  intermittents*  the  bark  is  the 
moil  efficacious  in  fubilance.  No  menftruum* 
no  chymical  proceis,  yet  known,  can  extract  its 
virtues  fo  perfectly  as  the  animal  fluids  and  the 
procefs  of  digeftion.  This  remedy  too  fhould 
generally  be  prefcribed  in  large  quantity.  From 
ignorance  of  this  particular,  it  is  often  given 
without  fuccefs,  when  otherwife  it  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  rendered  effective.  Five 
or  fix  drams  taken  during  an  intermiffion,  will 
generally  be  found  necelfary  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  diforder.  In  obftinate  caf^s, 
twelve  drams,  or  even  two  ounces,  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  We  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the 
bark  in  a  proper  quantity  during  the  inter- 
mi  ikons,  till  we  have  completely  obtained  a  cure-j-. 

Some 

f  Vid.  Fcrdyce’s  Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  i8c.  “  As  great 
a  quantity  is  to  be  given  at  a  time,  as  the  patient’s  flomach. 
will  bear,  and  the  intervals  between  the  dofes  are  to  be  as 
long  as  pofiible.  The  bark  is  to  be  omitted  during  the 
time  the  fubfequent  paroxifm  fhould  have  continued,  and 
is  then  (to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  quantity  and  manner,  es¬ 
pecially  if  any  fymptom  of  the  fit  fhould  have  recurred; 
provided  always  that  the  paroxifm  has  been  greatly  leffened. 
The  fame  meafures  are  to  be  purfued  in  the  third  period : 
afterwards  the  medicine  is  to  be  omitted  for  four  or  five  days 
and  then  returned  to  for  24  hours;  and  this  is  to  be  pradtifed 


twice 
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Some  pradlitioners  advife  us  to  begin  with  ad- 
miniitering  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  febrile 
paroxiim  is  ended,  and  the  intermiflion  fairly 
begun.  Others  recommend  the  practice  of 
giving  a  dram  of  the  bark  every  hour  for  the 
3 aft  fix,  eight,  or  ten  hours  of  the  intermlfiion. 
Each  mode  of  exhibition  has  its  advantage. 
Sometimes  in  the  tertian,  but  always  in  the 
quotidian,  the  firfi:  method  is  preferable,  and 
is  found  by  experience  the  moil  convenient  and 
fuccefsful.  For  few  patients  will  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fwallow  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  fix  or 
eight  hours,  as  many  dofes  of  fo  ungrateful  a 
medicine*,  and,  were  they  willing,  their  ftomachs 
would  frequently  naufeate  and  rejedl  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  quartan,  and  fometimes 
in  the  tertian,  a  medium  may  be  fixed  upon 
between  the  two  opinions  ;  and  fix,  eight,  or 
ten  drams  of  the  bark  taken  during  the  fpa.ce 
of  the  laft  twelve,  fixteen  or  twenty  hours.  By 
following  this  plan,  we  fhall  probably  praddfe 
with  the  molt  fuccefs.  At  the  fame  time  it 
is  granted,  that,  if  the  patient  can  with 

R  r  2  fufncient 

twice  or  thrice,  (at  longer  intervals  each  time.”) — Cleghorn 
obferves  that  if  the  fick  “  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
ifland,  the  bed  chance  they  had  of  efcaping  a  relapfe,  was  to 
take  a  dofe  of  the  cortex  every  morning  and  evening  for  fe~ 
veral  weeks,  &c.”  On  the  Dif.  of  Minorca,  p.  231. 
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fufficient  eafe  take,  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  a  dofe  of  the  bark  every  hour 
juft  before  the  attack  of  the  fubfequent  fit, 
the  force  of  its  adion  will  be  more  powerful 
as  it  will  be  more  concentrated. 

When  we  prefcribe  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  wrapt 
up  in  wafer,  which  is  a  moft  convenient  me¬ 
thod  for  concealing  the  tafte  of  the  medicine. 
Where  that  mode  of  employing  the  bark  is  not 
convenient,  the  powder  may  be  properly  taken 
in  other  forms.  It  is  fometimes  advifeable,  on 
thefe  occafions,  to  ufe  the  bark  in  conjunction 
with  mild  ftimulants  and  aromatics,  which,  by 
gently  exciting  the  mufcular  action  of  the  fto- 
mach,  tend  to  prevent  the  remedy  from  indu¬ 
cing  a  fenfe  of  uneafinefs  and  oppreffion  *.  If 
the  patient  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fub- 

>  .  i 

ftance,  we  may  ufe  the  cold  infufion,  the  de¬ 
coction,  or  the  extract,  and  in  as  confiderable 
dofes  as  the  ftomach  can  bear.  The  cold  infufion 

,  .  '  t  r-  .  t 

of  the  bark  is  more  agreeable  and  efficacious 
than  the  decoction  -j-  •,  and  the  decodion  is  ge¬ 
nerally  preferable  to  the  extrad,  which  laft  is 
often  fo  ill  prepared  as  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

•  '  The 

*  PercivaPs  Efiays,  vol.  I.  p.  hi.  ; 

>  l  .  i 

f  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  yi. 
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The  fubftance  of  the  bark  remaining  after 
thofe  preparations  have  been  made  from  it,  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  polfdTed  of 
virtues  which  are  fufficient  to  cure  an  intermit- 

V  •  * 

tent.  This  affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
bark  is  more  effe£tual  in  fubftance  than  in 
any  other  form  *. 

Where  the  bark  has  been  injudicioufly  order- 
ed  in  too  fmall  a  quantity  at  flrft,  and  conti¬ 
nued  fo  as  to  become  habitual  and  to  lofe  its 
efficacy,  it  is  proper  to  intermit  the  remedy  for 
fome  time  after  which  we  may  return  to  the 
ufe  of  it  in  a  fufficient  dofe  with  fuccefs. 

*  t 

Though  the  bark  undoubtedly  is  in  general 
the  moft  powerful  medicine  employed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  yet  there  have  been  feve- 

ral  cafes  recorded,  where,  the  bark  havino- 

v  ’  T  > 

failed,  bitters  and  aftringents  have  been  happily 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  Gentian,  chamomile, 
galls  f,  alum,  &c.  have  been  ufed  with  good 

effiedL 

#  Gregory’s  Lectures  on  the  Praftice.— — Percival’s  Ef* 
fays,  p.  90. 

if  »  ■  v, 

f  t(  The  Academy  ordered  Lemery,  Geoffrey,  and  other 
members,  to  make  trial  of  it;  and  their  report  was,  that 
galls  did  cure  intermittents,  though  not  fa  conflantly  as  the 
bark.”  Left  on  the  Mat,  Med.  p.  290. 
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effect  *.  They  ffiould  be  given  in  large  dofes.'. 
Of  gentian  or  chamomile,  an  ounce  has  been 
frequently  taken  during  the  intermilfion  of  the 
diftemper.  Thefe  remedies  alfo  adt  as  tonics, 
and  evidently  tend  to  confirm  the  dodtrine  we 
have  advanced  concerning  the  nature  and  prox¬ 
imate  caufe  of  an  intermitting  fever.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  ufe- 
ful  as  the  peruvian  bark.  Bitters  are  more 
apt  than  the  bark  to  produce  purging  *,  under 
which  circumflance  the  adtion  of  all  tonic  reme¬ 
dies  will  be  mod:  materially  impaired.  We  pre¬ 
vent  or  remove  this  difagreeable  fymptom  by 
the  proper  ufe  of  opiurm 

-rv. 

In  Remitting  Fevers,  both  in  thofe  of  this  cli¬ 
mate  and  in  the  more  malignant  of  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  the  bark  is  found  the  moft  efficacious 
remedy  -f*.  The  caufes  of  thefe  diforders,  and 
the  operation  of  the  bark  in  producing  a  cure, 
may  be  explained  upon  principles  fimilar  to 
thofe  already  advanced  on  the  fubjedl  of  inter- 
mittents.  In  the  ardent,  the  bilious,  or  the 

yellow 

*  PercivaPs  Effays,  vol.  I.  p.  71. — -Monro  Dif.  Mil. 
Hofp.  p.  200. 

f  Hi  motus,  et  hsc  certamina  tanta, 

Puiveris  exigui  jaftu  comprefla,  quiefcunt. 

Virgil.  Georg,  iv. 
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yellow  remittent  fever,  the  danger  is  fre- 
quently  fo  great,  that  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  loft  *.  The  weak  trifling  practice  of  a 
timid  man  may  fometimes  be  confidered  as 
juftiy  chargeable  with  the  patient’s  death.  We  ! 
are  often  neceftitated  in  dangerous  cafes  to  feize 
almoft  the  firft  remiflion,  and  to  adminifter 
the  bark  in  as  large  quantity  as  the  ftomach 
can  bear.  The  firft  favorable  remiflion  beinor 

o 

earelefsly  overlooked,  we  fhall  frequently  in 
vain  expedt  another  -f.  The  unhappy  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  dileafe  will  in  fueh  cafe  caft  a 
fevere  refledtion  on  the  pradtitioner’s  want  of 
judgment.  In  cold  climates,  the  remittents 
are  leldom  of  that  malignant  putrid  kind  J, 
and  therefore  do  not  in  general  require  fuch 
very  minute  attention.  In  a  fhort  time,  they 
often  change  into  the  form  of  a  regular  inter¬ 
mittent,  in  which  the  bark  may  be  more 
commodioufly  and  fuccefsfully  adminiftered. 
Bitters  in  thefe  remittent  fevers  are  occafipnally 

pre- 

•  “  Nor  are  we  to  hefitate  in  giving  the  bark,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crudity  and  rednefs  of  the  urine,  which  Ihave 
frequently  obferved  to  become  paler,  turn  cloudy  and  let 
fall  a  fediment  by  the  ufe  of  this  medicine.”  Cleghorn  on 
the  Difeafes  of  Minorca,  p.  220. 

f  Ibid.  p.  206. 

|  Obfervations  on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  1 99? 
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prefcribed  as  tonics  and  antifeptics,  but  will  very 
rarely  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  peravian  bark. 

The  prejudices,  which  have  fometimes  pre¬ 
vailed  againft  the  bark  in  remitting  and  inter¬ 
mitting  diforders,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
they  do  not  deferve  a  ferious  confutation.  For 
fince  the  happy  difcovery  of  this  noble  remedy, 
the  ill  confequences  of  thofe  fevers  have  been 
lefs  frequent  as  well  as  lefs  confiderable ;  and 
where  they  have  occurred,  they  have  generally 
been  owing  to  the  negledt  or  mifmanagement 

of  the  bark  *.  In  the  prefent  times,  thofe  dif¬ 
orders  more  rarely  leave  fuch  extreme  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  fyflem  or  fatal  obftructions  of  the 
vifcerai 

*  «  For  the  vifcerai  obflrudtions,  which  fuccceded  to  thefe 
fevers,  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  bark,  but  to  a  long 
continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  frequent  relapfes,*  againft 
which  there  was  no  fecurity,  unlefs  the  patient  took  an 
ounce  of  the  powder  every  ten  or  twelve  days  throughout 
the  autumn.”  Obfervations  on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army, 
p.  209. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Baglivi,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
Mr.  Cleghorn  found  the  bark  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  tertian 
fevers,  even  “while  the  firft  paffages  were  full  of  vitious  hu¬ 
mors*  and  the  bowels  were  inflamed  or  affedted  with  inve¬ 
terate  obflrudtions.”  Difeafes  of  Minorca,  p.  221. 
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Having  confidered  the  ufe  of  the  bark  in 
intermittents  and  remittents,  we  go  on  to  point 
Out  the  ufe  of  it  in  Continued  Fevers.— Thefe 
diforders  arife  chiefly  from  cold,  from  conta¬ 
gion,  or  from  fome  other  noxious  effluvia  of 
animal  bodies.  The  vapors,  exhaled  from 
ftagnating  waters  and  low  marfliy  countries, 
fnay  increafe  their  malignity,  though  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  fuch  vapors  have  a  particular 
tendency  in  general  to  induce  fevers  of  an  in¬ 
termitting  or  remitting  nature.  The  other 

O  O 

common  remote  caufes,  which  I  have  enume- 
rated  in  this  fe&ion,  are  equally  powerful  in 
producing  the  continued  fever.  During  the 
prefence  of  a  contagious  epidemic  diftemper, 
they  ought  as  much  as  pdflible  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  alfo  abfurd  for  people  needlefsly  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  adtion  of  contagion,  or  of 
any  other  putrid  effluvia  from  animal  bodies 
They  who  are  difcharging  the  neceflary  du¬ 
ties  of  humanity  to  their  fellow- creatures 
In  diftrefs,  and  who  are  therefore  unavoidably 
expofed  to  the  infe&ious  vapor,  fhould  be  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  fliun  every  other  remote 

S  s  caufe 

*  Putrid  effluvia,  of  a  very  malignant  nature,  are  often 
generated  in  camps,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  wherever  men  are 
crouded  together  in  dirty,  confined,  and  unventilated  places. 
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caufe  that  may  render  the  body  weaker  and 
more  fubject  to  be  affedted  with  the  difeafe. 

All  the  remote  caufes  of  nervous  and  putrid 
fevers  are  evidently  fedative  in  their  effedts  on 
the  human  body.  Thefe  fevers  too  begin  with 
languor,  latitude,  chillinefs,  a  weaker  and 
more  frequent  pulfe  than  natural,  which  fymp- 
toms  are  followed  by  cutaneous  fpafm  and  an 
obftrudtion  of  perfpiration.  The  readtion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  is  foon  after  produced 
If  the  patient  is  of  a  robuft  and  irritable  habit, 
the  readtion  will  probably  be  ftrong,  denoted 
by  a  full  quick  pulfe  and  a  great  increafe  of 
heat.  In  this  cafe,  the  diforder  proves  a  fyno- 
chus,  beginning  with  an  inflammatory  but  end¬ 
ing  in  a  nervous  fever.  If  the  patient  be  of  a 
weak  delicate  conflitution,  the  readtion  is  lefs 

con- 

i 


*  Greg.  Elem*  of  Practice*'  p.  29.  “  The  proximate 

caufes  of  the  different  genera  of  intermittents,  remittents, 
and  fome  continued  fevers,  feem  to  be  analogous  in  fome 
degree,  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  fymptoms,  of  their  pre- 
difponent  and  occafional  caufes,  from  their  changing  into 
one  another  and  being  cured  by  the  fame  remedies.  There 
feems  likewife  to  be  fome  analogy  between  the  proximate 
caufes  of  intermittents,  and  fome  difeafes  where  the  nervous 
fyhem  is  much  affected. ” 


t 
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confiderable,.  the  contradtions  of  the  heart  fre¬ 
quent  and  feeble,  the  heat  moderate,  and  the 
fever  properly  denominated  a  nervous  one. 
Thefe  are  dangerous  diftempers,  and  fometimes 
as  fatal  even  as  the  plague.  For  in  mo  ill  and 
warm  countries,  the  contagion  is  often  highly 
feptic,  and,  adting  as  an  aflimilating  ferment, 
produces  a  very  great  degree  of  putrefadlion  in 
the  animal  fluids. 

During  the  inflammatory  ft  age  of  continued 
fevers,  the  tonic  effedts  of  the  bark  are  evident¬ 
ly  pernicious.  But  when  the  vigor  of  the  reac¬ 
tion  is  abated,  when  the  inflammatory  ftate  is 
removed,  and  when  the  fymptoms  of  debility  are 
prevalent  either  alone  or  in  conjundtion  wTith 
thofe  of  putrefcency,  the  bark  becomes  a  necef- 
fary  medicine  *.  Its  tonic  and  antifeptic  virtues, 
are  then  moft  urgently  required,  to  obviate  de¬ 
bility  or  to  corredt  putrefadlion.  In  putrid 
fevers,  when  putrid  excretions,  a  dilfolved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  hemorrhages  or  petechial 
fpots  occur,  no  pradtitioner  can  be  fuppofed 
ignorant  of  the  neceflity  of  adminiftering  the 

S  s  2  bark. 

*  Dr.  De  Hain  and  Dr.  Hafenohrl  were  among  the  firll: 
who  ufed  the  bark  in  large  quantity  in  malignant  fevers. 
'Jheir  practice  has  been  followed  with  fuccefs. 
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bark  -f.  But  when  fymptoms  of  great  dc- 
preflion  of  the  vital  powers  prevail  without 
thofe  of  putrefcency,  nothing  is  more  commop 
than  to  find  the  bark  neglefted,  or  prefcribed 
in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as  to  have  no  fenfible 
cffedt*.  Huxham,  and  fome  other  pra&ition- 
ers,  feem  evidently  to  have  fallen  into  this 
error. 

t 

But  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  contagious 
fever,  if  the  readtion  be  moderate  without  to¬ 
pical  inflammation,  and  if  remiflions  occur  na¬ 
turally,  or  be  happily  obtained  by  a  judicious 

v  i 

ufe  of  emetic  tartar  or  James’s  powder,  the 
peruvian  bark,  taken  if  neceflary  in  confidera- 
ble  dofes,  is  excellently  adapted  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  nervous  fyfteqi,  and  Hopping  the 
progrels  of  the  difeafe. — Or  if  fuch  evident 
remiflions  occur  towards  the  decline  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  fever,  and  efpecially  if  a  cold  fit  precede 
the  exacerbation,  the  free  ufe  of  the  bark, 
where  it  agrees  with  the  ftomach,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  indicated  In  this  cafe  the  remedy  will 

tend 

f  Dr.  Monro  in  his  obfervations  on  the  malignant  fever 
ftrongly  recommends  the  bark,  from  the  ufe  of  which  he  has 
often  experienced  good  effects. 

*  Gregory’s  Clinical  Lectures. 

J  Fordyce’s  Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  150,  “  Irritability 

arifing 
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tend  to  obviate  the  return  of  the  paroxifms,  to 
haften  the  patient’s  recovery,  and  to  prevent  a 
relap fe.— The  bark  is  ufeful  likewife  to  remove 
debility  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  fevers,  when 
they  are  not  attended  with  much  putrefcency 
or  any  remarkable  remiffions.  In  fuch  cafes  four 
drams  in  twenty-four  hours  will,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it,  be  a  proper  quantity  of  the  me¬ 
dicine.  But  if  that  quantity  occafion  fick- 
nefs,  we  muft  diminifli  the  dofes  accordingly, 
and  adapt  them  with  judgment  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  advifeable,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  ftomach  feems  difordered, 
to  begin  with  fmall  dofes  at  firft  and  gradually 
to  increafe  them.  In  fuch  critical  junctures, 
the  phyfician  fhould  be  adtive  and  obferving ; 
he  Ihould  be  minutely  attentive  to  feize  the 
happy  moments  of  relief  ^  and,  if  his  patient 
unfortunately  cannot  reap  all  the  advantages 
which  may  ufually  be  obtained  from  medicine, 
he  will  at  leaft  give  him  that  affiftance,  which* 
confidering  the  morbid  delicacy  of  his  conftitu- 
tion,  is  beft  fuited  to  the  removal  of  his  com- 

I 

arifing  towards  the  end  is  to  be  taken  off — by  cortex  peru- 
yianus,  if  there  are  remarkable  remiffions  or  a  general  free¬ 
dom  in  the  fecretory  organs.” 
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I  pafs  on  to  the  abufe  of  the  bark  in  Topical 
Inflammations.  It  is  obvious  at  firfl:  fight  that 
a  remedy,  fo  powerfully  tonic,  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  the  greatefl:  impropriety  in  dif- 
orders,  where  the  inflammatory  hate  prevails, 
and  where  the  adtion  of  the  arterial  fyftem  is 
morbidly  increafed.  In  the  topical  phlegmonic 
inflammation,  in  the  phrenfy,  in  the  perip- 
neumouy,  in  the  pleurify,  &c.  the  ufe  of  the 
bark  can  in  general  have  no  place.  Yet  there 
are  exceptions  and  reftridHons  to  this  general 
rule,  fome  of  which  I  lhall  endeavor  to  point 
out. 

**  ** 

When  an  external  inflammation  is  fuppu- 
rating,  the  bark  is  ferviceabie  in  promoting 
the  cure.  If  there  be  a  common  ulcer,  or 
one  even  of  the  fcrophulous  kind,  the  bark 
often  produces  a  favorable  inflammation  on  it$ 
furface,  a  difcharge  of  good  matter,  and  an  evi¬ 
dent  difpofltion  to  heal.  If  an  external  inflam¬ 
mation  terminate  in  a  gangrene  of  the  part,  the 
bark  is  a  remedy  of  the  firfl  importance.  It 
mult  be  given  in  dofes  as  large  and  as  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  as  the  ftomach  can  bear. 
By  increafing  the  tone  of  the  vafcular  and  ner¬ 
vous  fyftems,  it  favors  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 

inflam- 
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inflammation  round  the  mortified  part,  and 
promotes  its  reparation  with  much  fuccefs. 

/ 

If  an  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  eye 
or  of  the  eye-lid  fubfifts  from  topical  laxity 
attended  with  general  debility  of  the  fyftem, 
and  there  be  no  figns  of  greater  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  part  affeded,  bark, 
bitters,  fleel  mineral  waters,  cold  bathing,  fre¬ 
quent  gentle  exercife  in  the  cool  air,  a  mild  re- 
ftorative  diet,  collyriums  of  white  vitriol  and 
of  the  fugar  of  lead  or  the  ex  trad  of  Gou- 
lard,  afford  the  beft  means  of  cure  *.  If  the 
inflammation  proceed  from  a  fcrophulous  caufe, 
the  fame  treatment  is  well  adapted  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  complaint.  How  much  luperior  is 
fuch  a  pradice  to  the  abfurd  method  of  con¬ 
fining  the  patient  to  his  room,  of  forbidding 
moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air,  and  prefcri- 
bing  the  ufe  of  habitual  purgatives,  along  with 
general  blood-letting,  till  the  tone  of  the  fyf- 
tem  be  deftroyed,  and  univerfal  relaxation  in¬ 
duced.  This  unhappy  flate  is  indicated  by 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  indigeftion,  lofs  of 
appetite,  palenefs,  emaciation  and  the  common 
marks  of  a  ruined  conftitution.— -If  the  inflam¬ 
mation 


*  Gregory’s  Elem.  of  Practice,  p.  132. 
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mation  of  the  eye  be  periodical,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  intermitting  fever,  we  neceflfarily 
Have  recourfe  to  the  peruvian  bark,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  relief.  In  fuch  cafes  it  will  of¬ 
ten  remove  the  caufe  and  obviate  the  return' 
of  the  complaint  *. 

Since  the  difeovery  of  the  ulcerous  eryfipe- 
latous  fore  throat,  the  pure  inflammatory  one 
has  often  been  miftaken  for  it,  and  confe- 
quently  the  bark  has  often  been  imprudently 
prefcribed.  In  the  Cryfipelatous  fore  throat, 
which  likewife  is  often  miftaken  for  the  in¬ 
flammatory,  a  very  eflential  part  of  the  cure 
confifts  in  the  proper  ufe  of  the  bark,  bit¬ 
ters,  mineral  acids*  and  other  antifeptics, 
taken  as  internal  remedies  or  applied  topi-* 
cally  to  the  inflamed  part.  The  fever  is  well 
known  to  be  of  the  putrid  malignant  kind, 
and  attended  with  the  greateft  proftration  of 
ftrength.  If  inflammatory  lymptoms  prevail 
at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  bark  is  not 
to  be  exhibited  internally,  till  thofe  be  removed. 
Afterwards  it  may  be  given  with  the  greateft 

fuccefs. 

*  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  de  Ophthalmia  febricofa. 
4**  Dolor  atrox  oculi,  periodicus,  cum  lachrymatione,  fiti 
urgente,  pulfu  celeri  ac  forti  &  urinis  intenfe  rubris  ac  tur~ 
bidis,  fine  rubore,  ope  kinkinas  fanatus.”  vol.  II.  p.  71. 
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fuccefs.  Children  often  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  it  in  fufficient  quantity  *,  a  cir- 
cumftance  much  to  be  regretted.  a  We  are 
often  reduced  to  the  moft  diftreffing  per¬ 
plexity  from  the  difficulty  of  perfuading,  or 
the  danger  and  impoffibility  of  forcing  them  to 
ufe  thofe  means  which  are  neceflfary  for  their 
relief  But  in  all  cafes,  where  it  can  be 
done  with  fufficient  eafe  and  fafety,  the  bark 
Ihould  not  only  be  taken  into  the  flomach,  but 
copioufly  ufed  in  glifters,  gargles^  and  injec¬ 
tions  into  the  throat.  The  powder  in  any 
form  for  internal  ufe,  is  to  be  confidered  as 
preferable  to  every  other  preparation  of  the 
bark. 

If,  after  the  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the 
fymptoms  of  fuppuration  occur,  the  bark  is  an 
excellent  remedy  f.  Such  an  unfortunate  ter¬ 
mination  is  difcoverable  by  the  abfence  of  Ext 
pain ;  by  a  fenfe  of  uneafmefs,  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  feels  when  laid  on  the  left  fide ;  by  a  pain 
in  the  right  ffioulder,  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  by  great  debility,  flcknefs,  want 
of  appetite  and  difturbed  fleep ;  by  a  fre- 

T  t  quent 

*  PercivaPs  ElTays,  vol  I.  p.  377. 

f  Fordyce’s  Elem.  of  Prafh  p.  260. 
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quent  pulfe,  irregular  fliiverings,  and  fome- 
times  even  an  evident  fluctuation  of  the  matter. 
The  bark  in  fuch  cafes  tends  to  moderate  the 
febrile  fymptoms,  to  promote  a  favorable  fup- 
puration,  and  to  heal  the  abcefs. 

In  the  inflammation  of  the  womb,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  being  often  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  bark,  when  a  mortification  has 
begun,  is  the  moft  efficacious  remedy.  It 
fhould  be  given  in  as  large  quantity  as  the  {lo¬ 
in  ach  can  bear*  and  not  trifled  with  in  thofe 
fmali  dofes  in  which  it  is  too  frequently  ufed. 
Six  drams  or  an  ounce  may  be  taken  by  the 
mouth  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  acute  inflammatory  rheumatifm,  the 
bark,  in  confequence  of  its  tendency  to  increafe 
the  tone  of  the  arterial  fyflem,  is  generally 
efleemed  of  pernicious  effedt.  But  there  are 
many  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  which  are 

4 

attended  with  great  weaknefs  and  irritability  of 
the  nervous  fyflem.  In  fuch  conftitutions  the 
diforder  feems  probably  to  fubflft,  from  a  want 
of  tone  in  the  vefiels  of  the  part  affedted.  The 
pulfe  is  often  weak  and  fmali,  without  any 
perceptible  hardnefs,  and  the  rheumatic  joint 

feels 
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feels  cold  and  dry,  when  the  reft  of  the  body 
is  warm  and  moift.  In  fuch  cafes,  which  are 
frequently  complicated  with  weaknefs  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  hypochondriac  fymptoms, 
the  bark  is  a  weil-chofen  remedy,  and  employ¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs.  Bitters,  cool  air,  gentle  exer- 
cife  on  horfeback,  cold  bathing  *,  fridlions  and 
warm  clothing,  are  alfo  curative  means  found 
by  experience  to  be  highly  ferviceable  in  the 
fame  complaint.  Thofe  remedies  all  tend  to 
increafe  the  tone  of  the  fyftem  in  general,  and 
to  obviate  the  topical  debility  of  the  affedled 
part,— In  the  rheumatifm,  when  the  pain  re¬ 
turns  periodically,  the  bark  is  often  employed 
with  lingular  fuccefs  ft. 

T  t  2  In 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army,  p.  160.  “  After 
the  patient  has  continued  fome  time  in  this  courfe,  his  reco¬ 
very  will  be  quickened  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  or  the 
bark ;  and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  it,  riding  is  a  fpecihc  re¬ 
medy.” - Monro’s  Dif.  of  Mil.  Kofp.  p.  147.  Some¬ 

times  the  cold  bath  removed  pains  which  had  not  yielded  to 
internal  medicines.” 

f  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  vol.  II.  p.  32.  deRheumatif- 
mo  Febricofo.  te  Cura  Mortoni  in  vehementi  paroxyfmo, 
pbi  deliquium  animi  immiricbat,  fuit  1  0  phlebotomia  larga; 
20  poll  fex  horas  yomitorium:  30  kinkina  cum  laudano,” 
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In  the  regular  gout  where  the  inflammation 
of  the  extremity  runs  high,  and  in  the  ano¬ 
malous  gout  where  a  topical  inflammation  of 
fome  internal  organ  is  produced,  the  bark  is 
obvio ufly  improper.  But  in  that  fpecies  of 
the  gout  in  which  the  fyftem  is  debilitated, 
and  the  difeafe  by  time  become  irregular,  pro¬ 
ducing  fpafmodic  affections  of  internal  parts 
without  inflammation,  a  cautious  ufe  of  the 
bark  is  undoubtedly  to  be  adviled.  The  reme¬ 
dy  however  fhould  not  be  exhibited  in  too  large 
a  quantity,  nor  the  ufe  of  it  continued  too  long 
together  without  proper  intermiffions  * .  — - 
The  fame  remarks  are  applicable  to  bitters,  the 
tonic  power  of  which  may  fometimes  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  gout.  —  The  preparations  of  fleel 
may  for  the  fame  purpofe  be  fafely  and  freely 
employed. — I  fpeak  here  with  fome  referve  on 
the  ufe  of  bitters  and  the  peruvian  bark  •,  for 
it  is  meant  to  recommend  only  the  prudent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  them,  with  a  view  to  fupport  the 
vigor  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  particularly  of 
the  alimentary  tube.  We  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  be  cautious  to  avoid  the  too  liberal  and 
long  uninterrupted  ufe  of  thofe  medicines.  Such 
injudicious  practice  has  hpwever  been  too  com¬ 
mon 


*  Gregory’s  Elem.  of  Pra&.  p.  198. 
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fflon.  The  Duke  of  Portland’s  powder  con- 
fills  chiefly  of  bitters.  That  remedy  was 
thought  to  be  a  fpecific  in  the  gout.  Taken 
with  a  Heady  perfeverance  for  a  conflderable 
length  of  time,  it  has  indeed  prevented  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  difeafe,  but  at  the  expence  of  irre¬ 
coverably  deftroying  the  tone  of  the  whole  fyf- 
tem.  Accordingly  it  has  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  patients  who  were  thus  freed  from 
the  gout  by  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  powder* 
have  been  frequently  carried  off  foon  after  by 
a  Hidden  death.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  twelve  or 
fourteen  cafes,  in  all  of  which,  after  fuch  treat¬ 
ment,  the  patients  died  in  about  the  fpace  of  one 
or  two  years  of  an  apoplexy  or  forne  other  mortal 
difeafe  *.  Fadls  of  this  nature  fhould  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  thofe  perfons,  who  feem  obftinately  fond 
in  this  complaint  of  quacking  with  themfelves, 
though  not  without  an  evident  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Even  tanfy-tea,  of  which  fome  gentle- 
pnen  have  been  fo  lavifh  of  their  praife,  may, 

if 

*  Left,  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  28 1.  “I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  ninety  of  a  hundred  who  have  taken  this  remedy,  in  a 
year  or  two  after  have  been  carried  off  by  apoplexy,  or  fome 
other  mortal  difeafe.  In  Scotland,  only  12  or  14  perfons 
have  taken  this  powder,  and  all  have  done  it  with  the  confe¬ 
rences  I  mention.” 
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if  improperly  ufed,  prove  at  laft  productive 
of  unhappy  effects. 

In  Eruptive  Difeafes,  the  bark  is  often  im¬ 
prudently  neglected,  as  well  as  injudicioufly 
employed. 

The  eryfipelas  is  frequently  to  be  confidered 
rather  as  a  local  inflammation  of  the  teguments, 
than  as  an  eruptive  diforder.  Whether  or  no 
it  fhould  be  at  all  diftinguifhed  by  this  latter 
appellation,  is  matter  of  doubt.  For  the  flight- 
eft  companion  between  the  eryfipelas  and  the 
fmail-pox  will  clearly  prove  that  they  cannot 
be  comprehended  under  the  fame  natural  order 
of  diieales.  The  eryfipelas  wants  many  of  the 
moft  effential  circumftances  to  characterize  it 
an  eruptive  diftemper.  Sometimes  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  not  preceded  by  a  fever,  and  when 
a  fever  does  precede  it,  the  time  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  inflammation  is  very  irregular.— 
If  the  eryfipelas  occur  as  a  local  inflammation, 
attended  with  increafed  action  of  the  valcular 
lyftem  and  an  inflammatory  fever,  bleeding  is 
neceffary,  and  the  bark  is  pernicious.  But  if  in 
this  cafe  the  eryfipelas  fhould  afterwards  tend  to 
fuppuration  or  gangrene,  the  bark  will  often  be 

ufeful. 
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\afeful. — When  the  eryfipelas  appears  under  that 
form  in  which  it  is  frequently  confidered  as  an 
eruptive  complaint,  blood-letting,  if  the  attend¬ 
ant  fever  be  inflammatory  and  the  pulfe  ftrong 
and  hard,  is  found,  when  cautioufly  ufed,  to  be 
undoubtedly  ferviceable.  I  need  not  fay  that  the 
bark  in  this  difeafe  would  be  hurtful.  But  if  the 
eryfipelas  fupervene  on  a  nervous  fever  or  to¬ 
wards  the  decline  of  a  fynochus,  if  the  deprefiion 
of  ftrength  be  great,  if  the  pulfe  be  weak  and 
frequent,  if  the  fyfliem  be  irritable  and  the  mind 
dejected,  bark,  blifters,  and  ftimulants  are  ne- 
ceffary  remedies  to  fupport  the  tone  of  the  fyf- 
tern,  to  remove  irritability,  and  to  obviate  the 
putrefcency  of  the  fluids  *.  In  this  cafe,  blood¬ 
letting,  efpecially  in  large  cities  where  the  air  is 
impure,  and  where  the  conftitution  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  weaker  and  tends  more  towards  putre¬ 
faction,  has  undoubtedly  rendered  the  difeafe 
often  fatal,  when,  by  the  contrary  practice,  it 
might  have  been  happily  removed. 

In  the  plague,  the  miliary  fever,  the  nettle- 
rafli,  the  thrufn,  and  fome  other  eruptive  dis¬ 
orders,  in  which  the  attendant  fever  *  is  of  the 

nervous  kind  or  a  fynochus,  the  ufe  of  the 

bark 


#  Gregory’s  Elem.  of  Pra&ice,  p.  ioo. 
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bark  is  regulated  by  thofe  general  fundamental 
principles,  which  have  been  advanced  relative 
to  its  ufe  in  fevers.  In  fuch  eruptive  com¬ 
plaints,  it  is  often  extremely  beneficial.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  indicated  to  flop  the  return  of  pa- 
roxifms,  when  the  fever  evidently  puts  on  a  re¬ 
mittent  or  an  intermittent  form.  Sometimes 
irritability  and  proflration  of  ftrength  require 
its  tonic  virtue.  At  other  times*  fymptoms  of 
putrefcency  of  the  fluids  render  it  indifpenfably 
neceflfary.  —  In  the  fm all- pox*  efpecially  when 
of  the  confluent  kind,  the  bark  is  often  well 
fitted  to  anfwer  fimilar  indications  *.  For  de¬ 
bility  and  putrefaddion  often  occur  in  the  high- 
eft  degree.  During  the  inflammatory  date  of 
the  dileafe,  the  bark  is  very  improperly  admi- 
niftered  as  a  medicine.  But  in  the  fecond  and 
third  flages,  no  remedy  is  more  efficacious  in 
diminifhing  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever,  in  pro¬ 
moting  fuppuration,  in  obviating  putrefaction,, 
and  in  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fyitem,  along 
with  a  neceflfary  degree  of  cutaneous  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

In 

*  “  The  malignant  kind  required  the  ufe  of  acids  and  the 
bark,,  which  laft  could  often  only  be  adminiftered  by  way  of 
clyfter,  as  the  Tick  could  not  fsvallow  it :  In  fhort,  we  treated 
the  patients  much  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  malignant  fever, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  prefent  circumftances.”  Mon¬ 
ro’s  Dif.  of  the  Mil.  Hofp.  p.  244. 
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in  active  hemorrhages,  the  bark  is  impro¬ 
per.  Of  the  great  utility  of  that  remedy  in  the 
fymptomatic  hemorrhages  attendant  on  putrid 
diforders,  I  have  already  fpoken.  It  remains 
only  to  obferve  here,  that  in  the  uterine  he¬ 
morrhage,  not  connected  with  plethora,  but 
arifirig  from  relaxation  of  the  general  fyftem 
and  particularly  of  the  uterine  veflels,  the  bark, 
bitters,  alum,  fteel-mineral  waters,  cool  air, 
and  cold  bathing,  are  highly  ferviceable.  In 
this  complaint,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations 
are  often  pernicious,  as  they  weaken  the  fyftem 
and  increafe  the  tenuity  of  the  blood. — By  the 
ufe  of  the  bark,  aftringents,  and  cool  air,  we 
ibmetimes  prevent  in  pregnant  women  floodings 
and  abortion,  when  they  proceed  from  weak- 
hefs  and  relaxation.  With  this  view  too,  thole 
ftrengthening  remedies  are  often  employed  with 
great  advantage  during  the  intervals  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  to  which  in  general  may  be  added  in 
fuch  cafes  moderate  exercife  and  cold  bathing, 
adapted  prudently  to  the  patient’s  ftrength  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  abufe  of  the  bark 
alid  other  ftrengtheners  in  fome  Chronic  Dif¬ 
orders.  In  confequence  of  the  ftegled  and  imr 

U  u  prudent; 
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prudent  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  in  fuch  Corn-* 
plaints,  we  need  not  hefitate  to  affirm  that 
many  conflitutions  are  mod  materially  injured. 

In  the  palfy,  the  fyncope,  convulfions,  epi- 
lepfy,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  immoderate  dif- 
charges  of  urine,  hyfteric  fits,  &c.  when  thefe 
diforders  are  accompanied  with  weaknefs  and 
relaxation,  the  bark  and  other  {lengthening  re¬ 
medies  are  ufeful.  They  tend  to  remove  fuch 
complaints  in  confequence  of  their  power  of  in- 
creafing  the  tone  of  the  fyfiem.  The  pradti- 
tioner  will  make  a  judicious  choice  of  thofe  to¬ 
nics  which  are  peculiarly  indicated.  In  the  epi¬ 
leptic  fits,  the  metallic  preparation  *,  formed  by 
the  union  of  copper  with  the  ammoniacal  fait  *f, 
has  of  late  been  found  in  fome  cafes  of  great 
fervice  J. — If  epilepfy,  hyflerics,  fyncope,  &:c. 

be 

*  Cuprum  ammoniacale. 

f  Les  alkalis  fixes  &  volatils  difiolvent  facilement  le  cuivre, 
ou  diredement  ou  encore  mieux  lorfqu’i!  a  d’abord  ete  di/Tous 
par  un  acide.  Did.  de  Chymie. 

I  Gregory’s ,  Clinical  Ledures. 

^  O  * 

“  This  preparation  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  combination  o€ 
copper  with  an  ammoniacal  fait.  This  preparation  may  be 
obtained  in  chryftals  in  the  following  manner*  &c.  It  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  other  preparations  of  Boyle,  and 

never 
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be  ftri&ly  periodical,  the  bark  fometimes  is 
fxngularly  efficacious  f. 

•  -  ■  ■..I'iilaii  r.o:  i 

In  the  fpafmodic  afthma  and  in  the  hooping 
cough,  when  plethora  does  not  prevail,  the 
bark  is  often  ufefuh  Given  in  the  firft,  it  di- 
miniffies  the  irritability  of  the  lungs,  promotes 
the  natural  criiis  by  expectoration,  and  procures 
a  longer  intermiffion.  In  the  hooping  cough  it 
tends  to  mitigate  the  violence  and  to  fhorten 
the  duration  of  the  difeafe.  Other  tonics,  with 
change  of  air,  may  fometimes  be  found  requi- 
fite.— If,  after  the  removal  of  a  dyfentery,  the 
bowels  be  confiderably  relaxed  and  a  diarrhea 
remain,  we  moft  fuccefsfully  attempt  the  cure  by 
the  ufe  of  tonics  and  aftringents. — In  the  rickets 

U  u  2  ’  and 

,  •  -  V 

•  •"  * 

never  has  any  of  the  copper  united  with  the  muriatic  acid. 
Wherever  copper  is  introduced  in  this  form,  it  a£ts  as  an 
aitringent,  and  destroys  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power. 
It  is  alfo  antifpafmodic,  and  has  been  preferibed  in  the  epi- 
Jepfy,  as  I  myfelf  have  fometimes  obferved,  with  appearance 
of  fuccefs ;  where  its  affion  would  feem  to  depend  on  giving 
a  tenfion  to  the  fyftem,  and  destroying  that  irritability  on 
which  epilepfy  feems  to  depend.”  Left,  on  the  Mat.  Med. 

p,  1 86. 

Vid.  Sauvages  Nofol.  Method,  de  epilepfia  febricofa, 
tom.  I.  p.  584.— De  hyfteria  febricofa,  tom.  I.  p.  590.-^ 
Pe  fyncope  f^b.rjcofa,  tom  I.  p.  813. 
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and  in  fcrophulous  complaints,  attended  with, 
great  relaxation  of  the  general  habit,  the  good 
effects  of  the  bark,  of  fteel-mineral  waters,  and 
of  cold  bathing,  are  fufficiently  afcertained* 
The  internal  ufe  of  fea-water  in  fcrophulous 
cafes  of  that  nature,  fhould  be  cautioufly  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  for  fea-water,  in  coniequence  of  its  purga¬ 
tive  quality,  is  capable  of  powerfully  debili¬ 
tating  the  fyftem  and  of  increafing  the  diforder. 

In  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach  and  in  hypo¬ 
chondriac  affections,  occurring  in  relaxed  con- 
ftitutions,  tonics  are  undoubtedly  requifite,  fuch 
as  bark,  bitters,  and  cold  bathing.  But  if  in 
thofe  complaints  there  be  a  rigidity  of  the  fi¬ 
bres,  thefe  remedies  are  often  greatly  abufed. 
For  though  in  fiich  cafes  want  of  appetite,  aci¬ 
dity,  indigeflion,  flatulency,  pains  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  bowels,  coftiveiiefs,  and  dejedtion 
of  fpirits  with  falfe  imagination,  may  occur, 
thefe  fymptoms  will  hardly  be  relieved  by 
medicines  which  increafe  the  caufe  of  them. 
Yet  in  thofe  fpecies  of  the  hypochondriac 
complaint  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
where  the  animal  fibres  are  too  rigid,  we  fre¬ 
quently  fee  the  bark,  the  cold  bath,  and  feve- 
ral  other  tonics  injudicioufly  preferibed.  At 
the  fame  time  it  is  readily  acknowledged,  that, 

when 


when  in  fuch  difeafes  a  relaxation  of  the  animal 
fibres  takes  place,  thole  remedies  are  highly 
ferviceable.  The  practitioner  therefore  fhould 
be  able  accurately  to  diftinguifh  the  relaxed 
from  the  rigid  fibre  *.  For  on  that  diftin&ion 
refts  materially  the  fuccefs  of  his  practice,. 
The  melancholic  temperament  with  black  hair 
and  a  dark  complexion,  is  molt  fubject  to  rigi¬ 
dity  The  fanguine  temperament  is  much 
difpofed  to  become  relaxed  and  irritable.  But 
it  is  no  uncommon  thins;  to  find  the  melancho- 
lie  temperament  relaxed,  and  the  fanguine  tem¬ 
perament  too  rigid.  When  rigidity  is  a  caufe 
of  the  difeafe,  warm  bathing  and  relaxants 
have  the  belt  effect.  Hence  the  great  utility  of 

Bath 

-*N  ,  .i.jj  ..  e  ^  ’  ’  ’’  ''  •••■'.  ,'^j 

*  Vid  Aphor.  27,  34.,-r-Van  Swieten  Comment. 

■f  Left.  on  the  Mat.  Med.  p.  18.  “  Melancholic  habit . 

Here  greater  rigidity  of  folids  occurs,  difcoverable  by  the 
hardnefs  and  crifpature  of  the  hair ;  fmall  proportion  of  the 
fluids,  hence  drynefs  and  leannefs ;  fmaller  arteries,  hence 
pale  colour;  venous  plethora,  hence  turgency  of  thefe,  and 
lividity ;  fenflbility,  frequently  exquifite,  but  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  moderate  irritability,  with  remarkable  tenacity  qf 
impreflions ;  fteadinefs  in  aftion  and  flownefs  of  motion,  with 
great  ftrength ;  for  excefs  of  this  conftitution  in  maniacs  gives 
the  moft  extraordinary  inftance  of  h;iman  ftrength  I  know. 
This  temperament  is  moft  diftin&ly  marked  in  old  age  and 
in  males,  &c”. 
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Bath  and  Buxton  waters,  employed  internally 
and  externally  in  this  fpecies  of  the  hypochon¬ 
driac  affection,  though  frequently  thofe  waters 
are  injurious,  where  the  diforder  arifes  from  a 
morbid  relaxation  of  the  fyftem.  This  remark 
js  well  founded  on  fadts,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  fuccefsful 
treatment  of  thofe  complaints  j-. 

Here  I  fhall  conclude  thefe  obfervations ; 
not  becaufe  the  fubjedt  is  exhaufied,  but 
becaufe  I  have  given,  all  that  I  intended, 
fome  examples  of  the  abufe  of  medicine. 

•  •  •  i  -  - 

There  yet  remain  many  diftindt  dalles  of  re¬ 
medies,  the  abufe  of  which  could  not  have 
been  included  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
treatife. 

I  have  avoided  (with  perhaps  too  much  cau¬ 
tion)  that  part  of  the  abufe  of  medicine,  ari- 
fing  from  inability  to  afeertain  and  diftinguil\ 
the  different  fpecies  of  diforders,  which  are  not 
only  fo  numerous  in  themfelves,  but  often  at 
their  beginning  fo  imperfedfly  formed,  and  even 
in  their  progrefs  attended  with  fuch  fimilar  com¬ 
bination  of  fymptoms,  that  the  diflindtion  of 

them. 

f  Cullen’s  Clinical  Le&ures. — Gregory’s  Lectures  on  tho 
Practice, 
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them  is  rendered  truly  difficult.  In  all  ambigu¬ 
ous  cafes,  it  will  be  by  no  means  eafy  for  any 
one  to  form  proper  indications  and  to  afcertain 
the  beft  methods  of  cure,  if  his  underftanding 
be  not  clear  and  comprehenfive,  and  able  both 
judicioully  to  acquire  and  accurately  to  retain 
the  juft  principles  of  his  art.  The  learned  Dr. 
Tercival  has  well  obferved,  “  that  without  the 
“  concurring  affiftance  of  our  judgment  and 
“  underftanding,  neither  reading  nor  pradtice 
“will  be  found  of  any  other  avail,  than  to 
“  perplex  us  with  uncertainty,  and  to  lead  us 
,  into  error  *. 

I  have  likewife  omitted  the  abufe  of  Surgery 
and  of  Midwifery  -f-.  Indeed  one  hardly  dare 

difcufs 

♦  ...  '  ...  *  ' 

*  Percival’s  Eflays,  vol.  I.  p.  43. 

“  An  undiflinguifhing  credulity  is  in  no  fcience  fo  abfurd 
and  dangerous  as  in  phyfic.  Here  every  fa&  which  is  advan¬ 
ced  (hould  be  examined  with  accuracy,  and  admitted  with 
caution.  The  hiftories  of  difeafes  are  frequently  the  records 
of  falfehood,  at  leaf!  they  contain  fuch  a  mixture  of  error 
and  truth,  as  requires  the  exertion  of  reafon,  and  an  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  to  feparate  one  from 
the  other.”  Ibid.  p.  44. 

f  Boerhaave  in  his  Aphorifms  on  the  Praflice  of  Medicine 
includes  the  practice  of  midwifery  and  of  furgery.  That 
great  man  taught  and  recommended  to  others  an  univerfal 

know- 
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difcufs  thofe  iubje&s  freely.  So  numerous  and 
unfortunate  are  the  errors  of  practice  which  have 
arifen  from  ignorance,  rafhnefs  and  timidity, 
that  we  fhould  find  an  ample  field  for  cen- 
fure  f.  The  fa6ts,  here  alluded  to,  are  com- 
tnitted  in  open  day  and  in  common  life,  but 
they  are  often  artfully  concealed,  and  confidered 


as 


L  r 


- 


knowledge  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  knew  and  was  aware 
of  the  great  complications  of  diforders  which  occur.  He 
knew  too  how  difficult  it  was  to  practice  with  fuccefs  in  any 
one  branch  of  medicine  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  others.  His  Commentator,  the  Baron  V&n  Swieten,: 
proves  fully  the  juftnefs  of  the  obfervation. 


f  Vid.  Dr.  Burton's  Effay  on  Midwifery,  p.  io.  **  As  the 
prefervation  of  ourfpecies  fo  much  depended  upon  the  per- 
fe£t  undemanding  of  this  branch,  both  in  bringing  children 
alive  into  the  world,  and  in  preferving  the  lives  of  the  mo¬ 
thers  ;  and  as  the  frequency  of  the  (almoft  innumerable)  evils 
which  daily  befel  the  women  and  their  infants  during  labor* 
by  the  ignorance  and  mifmanagement  of  the  female  mid¬ 
wives,  firft  put  men  upon  applying  their  ftudy  and  affiftance; 
fo  they  yet  cry  aloud  for  eur  further  aid,  becaufe  the  fame 
reafons  (I  am  forry  to  fay  it)  are  ftill  fubfifting;  for  many 
of  the  male  praflitioners  are  no  lefs  inexcufabie  than  the  wo¬ 
men. — Thefe  fort  of  men  confider  midwifery  rather  as  an 
art  only,  than  a  fcience;  whereas  it  maybe  properly  faid  to 
be  compofed  of  both  :  Of  the  firft,  as  to  the  manner  of  ope- 
ration;  of  the  laft,  as  the  mothers  are  fubjeft  to  fo  many  dif¬ 
orders  and  complaints,  that  frequently  attend  their  pregnancy 
and  lying  in,  which  call  out  for  medical  Jbill ,  rather  than 
manual  operation” 
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as  the  refult  of  experience,  of  wifdom,  and  of 

\ 

beneficence.  Art  could  do  no  more ,  is  language 
too  often  ufed  to  conceal  the  gr^ateft  abufes  o£ 
the  profelfion,  even  in  thofe  cafes  where,  by 
the  judicious  pra&itioner,  life  might  eafily  have 
been  preferved. 

Thefe  and  many  other  abufes  might  have 
been  introduced  among  the  obfervations  made 
on  this  copious  and  interefting  fubjedt ;  a  fub- 
jedt  indeed  well  deferving  to  be  difcuffed  by  an 
abler  pen. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  principal 
fources  of  the  abufe  of  medicine.  One  arifes 
from  ignorance,  either  in  confequence  of  ne¬ 
glect  or  from  the  want  of  common  under- 
ftanding.  The  other  is  infeparable  from  the 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
The  firft,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  has  been  the 
chief  or  rather  the  foie  objedt  of  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations. — Time  and  induftry  have  greatly 
diminifhed  the  force  of  that  current  of  evil, 
which  took  its  rife  from  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  human  underflanding.  The  bad  effedts, 
which  fprung  from  that  fource,  were  doubtlefs 
unavoidable.  Mankind  have  never  yet  been 
known  to  exift  without  a  practice  of  phyfic  of 

X  x  one 
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one  fort  or  another.  IF  they  had  not  a  regulaf 
faculty,  they  had  quacks,  medical  priefts,  or 
iEfculapian  gods.  Since  indeed  nature  of  her- 
felf  is  capable  of  fuccefsfully  removing  fuch  a 
variety  of  diforders,  many  phyftcians  in  exten- 
five  practice,  who  were  often  confulted.  in  favor¬ 
able  cafes,  mu  ft,  though  they  were  defedive  in 
point  of  medical  knowledge,  have  acquired 
a  very  confiderable  reputation.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  think  ourfelves  happy  that  we  have  got 
over  the  rude  ftate  of  medicine,  and  wifely 
eftablifhed  the  pra&ice  of  this  moft  noble  art 
upon  the  firmed  bafts. 

It  is  the  firft  fource  of  error  which  we 
fhould  principally  labor  to  avoid.  When  fuch 
ferious  objects  as  health  and  life  are  at  ftake? 
every  man,  for  his  own  private  advantage,  as 
well  as  for  the  public  good,  fhould  abandon 
all  the  fecondary  conftderations  of  intereft ;  he 
fhould  be  cautious  to  avoid  a  fervile  proftitu- 
tion  of  praile ;  but  laudably  ambitious  to  en¬ 
courage  men  of  genius  and  medical  erudition. 
By  this  means,  worth  and  induftry  would  be 
juftly  rewarded ;  the  fcience  of  medicine  cul¬ 
tivated  to  the  greateft  advantage ;  improve¬ 
ments  quickly  made  *,  and  dileafes  moft  fuc¬ 
cefsfully  treated.  We  ought  to  obferve  in 

juftice 
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juftice  to  the  prefen t  age,  that  the  ftudy  of 
medicine  was  never  purfued  on  fo  noble  and 
enlarged  a  plan.  Our  own  ifland  is  indifpu- 
tably  adorned  with  the  greateft  feminary  of 
medical  learning,  that  is  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  time.  The  adtive  and  liberal  fpirit  of  in¬ 
quiry,  which  now  prevails  through  the  literary 
world,  affords  the  mod:  pleaflng  profpedl,  that 
the  fcience  of  medicine,  as  well  as  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  will  neceffarily  make  a 
rapid  progrefs  towards  perfedtion? 
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bus  of  the  Author’s  Chymical  Lectures.  To  which  is  added  an 
Appendix  for  the  Ufe  of  Practical  Farmers.  By  the  fame. 
2nd  edition ,  Price  2/.  6 d.  Jewed. 

XI.  Obfervations  on  the prevailing  Difeafes  in  Great  Britain. 
Together  with  a  Review  of  the  Hiftory  of  thofe  of  former 
Periods  and  in  other  Countries.  By  John  Millar,  M.  D.  Quarto, 
Price  izs.  in  boards. 

XII.  Obfervations  on  Antimony,  with  Remarks  on  Dr. 
James's  Fever  Powder.  By  the  fame.  Price  2 s. 

XIII.  Cafes  in  the  Acute  Rhuematifm  and  the  Gout ;  with 
curfory  Remarks  on  the  Method  of -Treatment.  By  Thomas 
Dawfon ,  M.  D.  late  Phyfician  to  the  Middlefex  and  the  London 
Hofpitals,  Price  2 s. 

XIV.  EfTays  Medical  and  Experimental.  1  The  Empiric. 
2  The  Dogmatic.  3  On  Aflringents  and  Bitters.  4  On  the 
Ufe  and  Operation  of  Bikers.  5  On  Water.  6  On’Inocula- 
tion.  7  On  the  Columbo  Root.  8  On  the  Orchis  Root.  9 
On  the  Waters  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire.  10  On 
the  Medicinal  Ufes  of  Fixed  Air.  1 1  On  the  antifeptic  an$L 
fweetening  Powers,  and  on  the  Varieties  of  faflitious  Air. 
12  On  the  Noxious  Vapours  of  Charcoal.  13  On  the  Atrabilis. 
14  On  Sea  Salt.  15  On  Coffee.  To  which  are  added  fele£t 
Hiilofies  of  Difeafes.  with  Remarks,  and  Propofals  for  eilablifh- 

.  ing  more  accurate  and  coroprehenfive  Bills  of  Mortality.  By 
Thomas  Percival ,  M.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  S.  2  vol.  8 <vo,  Price  9 s. 

!.  The  Second  Volume  may  he  had  alone  by  thofe  who  are  al¬ 
ready  pojfejfed  of  the  Firf .  Price  \s.  Jewed. 

XV.  Obfervations  and  Experiments  on  the  Poifon  of  Lead. 
By  the  fame,  Price  zs.  Jewed. 

XVI.  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Poifon  of  Cop- 
r  per.  By  ffl.  Falconer ,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Price  zs.  Jewed. 

XVII.  Obfervations  on  the  Ufe  and  various  Preparations  of 
Lead  :  with  Striflures  on  M.  Goulard's  Treatife.  By  John  Aikin, 
Surgeon.  2nd  edition ,  Price  is.  6d. 
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XVIII.  Thoughts  on  Hofpitals,  By  John  Aikin,  Surgeon r 
With  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  Dr.  Per  dual.  Price  is.  bd. 

XIX.  Experiments  and  Qbfervations  on.  i  The  Prepara¬ 

tion,  Calcination,  and  Medicinal  Ufes  of  Magnefia  Alba.  2  On 
the  folvent  Qualities  of  Calcined  Magnefia.  3  On  the  Variety 
in  the  folvent  Powers  pf  Quick  Lime  when  ufed  in  different 
Quantities.  4  On  various  Abforbents,  as  prompting  or  retard¬ 
ing  Putrefaction.  ,  5  On  the  comparative  Antifepti^  Powers  of 
vegetable  Infufions  prepared  with  Lime,  &c.  6  On  the  fweet- 

ening  Properties  of  Fixed  Air.  By  Thomas  Henry  f  Apothecary. 
Price  2 s.  bd.  Jewed. 

XX.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Glafs ,  containing  a  Reply  to  his  Exa¬ 
mination  of  Mr.  Henry’s  Strictures  on  the  Magnefta  fold  unc^er 
the  Na^np  of  the  iate*  Mr-.  Glajsi  By  th'e  fame.  Price  bd. 

XXI.  Aphorifm-i  de  M&rafmp*  Ex  Summis  M,edicis  Col* 
leCti,  AuCtore  Samuele  Farr,  M.*D.  Price  is.  bd . 

XXII.  ATamiliar  Introduction  to  the  Study  off  *Ele£tricit^. 

By  JoJeph'  Priejtley ,  L.  L.  D.,  F*  R.  S.  2nd  edition Price  2s.  bd . 
Jewed.  _  4 

XXIII.  The  Hiftory  and  Prefeht  State  of  EleCtricity,  with 
original  Experiments.  By  the  fame.  2nd  edition,  4 to.  Price  1  /.  1  s, 
bound. 

XXIV.  The  Hiftory  and  Prefent  State  of  Difcoveries  relating 
to  Vifion,  Light  and  Colours.  By  the  fame,  2  uol.  4 to.  II- 
lujt rated  with  a  great  Number  of  Copper-plates.  Price  I  /.  1  is.  bd . 
in  boards . 

XXV.  A  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
PerfpeCtive.  By  the  fame.  With  Copper-plates1.  Price  5  s.  in 
boards . 

XXVI  Directions  for  impregnating  Water  with  FixedAir,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  it  the  peculiar  Spirit  and  Virtues  of  Pyr- 
mont  Water,  and  other  Mineral  Waters  of  a  iimilar  Nature. 
By  the  fame.  Price  is. 

XXVII.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  different  Kinds 
of  Air.  By  the  fame.  Suo.  Price  5 s .  Jewed. 

XXVIII.  An  Effay  towards  the  Hiftory  of  Leverpool,  in  8 
Chapters.  1  The  Name,  it’s  Orthography  and  Etymology. 
2  Situation,  Climate,  Soil,  River,  Tide,  Filh.  3  Antient 
Hiftory — Gradual  Increafe.  4  Topography,  Dimenftons — * 
State  of  Population  and  Health — Temperature  of  the  Air  and 
Sea.  5  Public  Structures  and  Inftitutions.  6  Commerce  and 
Manufactures.  7  Internal  Police.  8  Antient  State  of  this  Part 
of  Lancalhire.  and  its  Divifion  according  to  the  Dooms-day 
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'took^Accbiixit  of  feveral  Neighbouring  Places.  Drawn  up 
from  the  Papers  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  George  Perry ,  and 
from  other  Materials  lince  colle&ed.  By  IV.  Enfield,  L.  L.  D. 
lllujlraied  vjith  Views  of  the  public  StruSiures,  engraved  by  Rooker, 
a  Chart  of  the  Harbour,  and,  a  Map  of  the  Environs,  2nd  edition , 
folio .  Price  12s.  in  boards. 

XXIX.  The  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  Book  the  Firft.  By 
theRevi  Mr.  Whitaker,  tpto.  Price  i8j.  in  boards . 

N.  B.  The  fecond  Book  is  preparing  for  the  Prefs  and  will  be 
publijhed  in  the  Spring i  1775. 

‘i  XXX.  The  Antiquities  of  Richborough  and  Reculver.  From 
the  Latin  of  Mr.  Arch deacon  Battely.  Price  2/.  6d.  fe<wed. 


